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THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX."* 


It  is  in  general  the  duty  of  a  critic 
to  respect  absolutely  the  incognito  of  a 
writer,  but  the  “Author  of  John  Halifax” 
is  so.  well  known  as  the  lady  who  was  Miss 
Mulock,  and  is  Mrs.  Craik,  that  we  com¬ 
mit  no  breach  of  confidence,  and  cannot 
be  considered  impertinent  in  speaking 
openly  of  her.  She  takes  the  title  of 
“  Author  of  John  Halifax,”  so  it  seems, 
rather  to  identify  her  with  that  particular 
book  than  as  a  veil  behind  which  she  may 
conceal  her  own  personality.  It  is  the 
work  which  she  oflFers,  and  which  the 
public  is  willing  to  receive,  as  representa¬ 
tive  both  of  her  style  and  character. 


*  The  Oyilttiet.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1849. 

O&ve.  Chapman  and  Hall.  1850. 

Agatha’s  liuebancL  Chapman  and  Hall.  1852. 
litad  the  Familg,  Chapman  and  Hall.  1854. 
John  Halifax.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1857. 

A  Life  for  a  Life.  Horst  and  Blackett.  1859. 
Afistress  and  Maid,  Hurst  and  Blackett.  18G2. 
Christian’s  Mistake.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1865. 
A  Noble  Life.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1866. 
New  Scaixs — YoL  IV.,  No.  6. 


In  the  world  of  letters  few  authors 
have  so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
eminent,  a  position  as  this  lady.  Other 
writers  are  cleverer,  more  impassioned, 
j  more  brilliant,  but  we  turn  from  their 
I  eloquent  words  to  her  tales  of  simple 
i  goodness  with  a  sense  of  rest  and  relief 
Her  records  do  not  tell  of  strong  mental 
conflict,  of  great  wrong  or  crime ;  there 
are  no  bright  lights  and  no  dark  shadows 
in  her  life  scenes ;  and  thus  living  in 
stormy  and  troubled  times,  rife  with  con¬ 
flict  and  crime,  those  who  are  climbing 
the  weary  upward  road  can  “  rest  and  be 
thankful,”  when  she  speaks.  And  for 
this  reason  her  most  ardent  admirers  are 
found,  not  chiefly  among  those  who  lead 
a  quiet,  uneventful  life,  and  seek  in  a 
novel  for  some  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  it,  but  among  the  earnest  workers  and 
able  thinkers  of  the  time,  those  who  are 
familiar  with 


‘The  power  of  the  night,  the  press 
storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe  ;  " 


of  the 


for  Mrs.  Craik’s  great  charm  is  a  repose 
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of  manner,  a  qniet  dignity  of  style,  which,  evil  and  not  for  good.  So  far  as  he  is  able 
while  it  impresses  all  readers  by  its  calm  to  act  npon  his  generation  he  will  leave  it 
purity,  appeals  more  especially  to  the  shallower,  more  fli|)pant,  more  tolerant 
cultivated  and  refined.  Restful  is,  per-  of  evil,  and  indifferent  to  good  than 
haps,  the  term  that  can  best  be  applied  to  he  finds  it  And  yet  w’hat  is  the  aim  of 
her  writings.  She  does  not  look  deep  a  great  number  of  authors  of  the  present 
down  into  the  inner  conflicts,  the  great  day  1  Mainly  to  amuse  indolent  and 
moral  struggles  of  our  nature  from  which  j  languid  people,  and  to  excite  in  them 
Gfeorge  Eliot  draws  back  the  veil ;  nor  I  a  glow  of  feeling.  As  pain  is  a  coarser 
can  she  reach  the  pure  and  lofty  air  of !  and  stronger  stimulant  than  pleasure, 
poetic  inspiration  in  which  George  Mac-  j  they  use  crime  and  suffering  as  a  goad  to 
Donald  soars ;  she  does  not  even  give  us  [  quicken  the  attention  of  the  reader.  At 
the  broad,  pleasant,  infinite  variety  of  the  same  time  many  of  the  writers  of 
human  character  and  life  which  Anthony  “  sensation  ”  novels  give  the  homage 
Trollope  depicts,  but  she  takes  some  which  vice  jwjys  to  virtue,  by  acknowl- 
quiet  corner  of  the  earth,  which  is  planted  edging  that  the  outer  form  of  virtue  is 
with  roses  perhaps,  or  perhaps  brings  desirable.  Their  “  Lady  Audleys  ”  and 
forth  thorns  and  briers  chiefly,  and  she  “  Aurora  Floyds”  a.ssuine  even  to  them- 
says :  “  See,  men  and  women  have  lived  selves  an  air  of  innocence.  They  are 
and  suffered  here.  Be  patieut  and  stead-  worshippers  of  the  w’orld  and  the  flesh, 
fast,  you  who  live  and  suflfer ;  endure  but  beyond  this  they  hesitate  to  advance, 
as  they  endured,  and  you  also  will  find  It  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
rest  and  peace.  Do  right,  do  your  duty,  alone  to  glorify  and  embody  the  world, 
and  be  patient :  all  must  be  well,  for  God  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  In  Armadale, 
is  over  all.”  ^  the  Woman  in  White,  and  others,  we  have 

Very  pathetic  is  this  teaching,  very  an  incarnation  of  every  evil  These  books 
powerful  too  in  its  earnest,  absolute  do  not  teach  a  disl^lief  in  purity  and 
purity  and  goodness  ;  for  this  is  an  au-.  goodness,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
thor  whose  pages  are  unsullied  by  any  show  no  purity  and  goodness  in  which 
taint.  Good  is  good,  and  evil  is  evil ;  to  disbelieve.  So  far  as  they  contain 
ihe  believes  in  no  doubtful  border-land,  no  any  recognition  of  a  high  intelligence,  it 
debateable  ground  between  the  two,  and  is  embodied  in  the  detective  police.  The 
thinks  that  evil  is  not  to  be  palliated  or  world  is  shown  to  be  a  world  of  force  and 
extenuated.  It  is  impossible  to  exagger-  fraud  and  universal  devilry,  held  fitfully 
ate  the  importance  oi  a  pure  moral  tone  in  check  by  the  police  in  plain  clothes, 
in  the  literature  of  fiction  ;  for  the  influ-  It  is  notable  in  works  like  these  that  any 
ence  of  fiction  on  the  manners  and  mor-  man  or  w'oman  who  stands  in  any  .way 
als  of  a  nation  is  almost  incalculable — it  apart  from,  or  struggles  against,  the  gen- 
acts  most  powerfully  either  for  good  or  eral  moral  depravity  is  represented  as 
evil  A  writer  of  fiction  having  first  ex-  either  maniac  or  monomaniac.  The  char- 
cited  the  imagination  or  kindled  the  en-  acter  of  virtuous  men  or  women  seems, 
thusiasm  of  readers,  who  are  for  the  most  however,  to  offer  less  difficulty.  Virtue 
part  young  and  susceptible,  can  present  appears  to  be  the  negation  of  character 
them  M'ith  an  image  of  exalted  virtue  or  and  intellect,  and  to  mean  the  non-com- 
of  vice  made  attractive,  which  shall  be  mission  of  crime.  If,  in  addition  to  the 
all-poweH’ul  in  its  after-effects.  It  is  no  non  -  commission  of  crime,  a  man  or 
mean  task  to  make  the  timid  trust  in  j  woman  acts  like  a  born  fool,  that  is  a 
God,  and  to  help  the  trustful  to  hope ;  to  virtuous  man  or  woman.  Thj  grada- 
make  those  who  hope  strong  in  faith,  and  '  tions  of  character  and  intellect  are  born 
the  faithful  victorious.  1  fool,  monomaniac,  clever  villain — male  or 

A  writer  of  fiction  who  neglects  his  female.  The  interest  of  such  stories  is 
high  vocation,  and  accepts  only  the  low  the  interest  of  vicious  n.atures,  unbridled 
one  of  paid  entertainer — paid  to  amuse  passions,  and  open  licentiousness  ;  at  the 
or  excite,  careless  of  means  or  result —  last  come  in  the  detective  police,  cleverer, 
commits  a  crime  against  the  age  in  which  more  wicked,  more  unscrupulous  than 
he  lives,  and  against  all  future  ages.  So  the  criminals  whom  they  hunt  down, 
far  as  he  has  any  influence,  he  uses  it  for  The  “Miss Gwilts  ”  and  “  MoUier  Older- 
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shaws  ”  are  not  so  much  an  insult  to 
woman  as  an  outrage  on  humanity,  and 
the  “passion”  of  old  Bashwooa  is  a 
thing  to  make  one  weep  with  shame  and 
indignation.  If  it  were  not  for  this  one 
article  of  faith  wo  might  well  say  that 
such  books  contain  an  open  avowal  of 
crime,  an  unblushing  advocacy  of  vice, 
that  they  have  a  polluting  and  depraving 
influence  not  second  to  that  of  the  worst 
French  novel  ever  written  ;  but  they  do 
show  the  conviction  that  nothing  in  the 
heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath  is  so 
omnipotent  as  the  detective  police.  It 
does  not  occur  to  the  reader  that  Miss 
Gwilt  will  repent  or  relent,  but  he  sees 
from  the  first  that  clever  as  she  is,  nay, 
great  as  she  is,  an  “  overruling  provi¬ 
dence  ” — the  police  in  plain  clothes — will 
ultimately  assert  itself.  This  higher  power 
is  treated  with  reverence  and  respect, 
never  introduced  unless  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  agency  is  needed,  and  the  univer¬ 
sal  vicious  cleverness  cannot  keep  itself 
in  check. 

“  Can  good  men  love  guilty  women, 
knowing  them  to  be  guilty  1  ”  we  ask  in 
amazement.  Oh,  yes !  what  does  that 
signify  T  these  minor  points  do  not  affect 
them.  If  a  man  is  a  fool,  he  may  be  good 
and  honest :  if  a  woman  is  nine  times 
worse  than  a  fool,  she  may  bo  virtuous  ; 
but  even  then  there  is  no  security  in 
either  case ;  for  goodness,  honesty,  virtue, 
are  accidental  ingredients  of  our  nature. 
But  given  to  any  human  being  as  much 
brains  as  a  bird,  and  that  human  being 
will  bo  vicious  ;  for  vice  is  a  component 
part  of  intellect 

Miss  Gwilt,  Mother  Oldershaw,  and 
the  Doctor  are  by  far  the  cleverest  peo¬ 
ple  in  Armadale  ;  and  yet  to  say  that  the 
reader  is  uncertain  which  of  them  will 
murder  the  other,  is  very  feebly  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  realization  of  their  capacity  for 
crime.  Still  there  is  one  thing  for  which 
even  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  public ;  he  has  never 
written  about  children. 

With  what  relief  do  we  turn  to  the 
pages  of  one  of  the  purest  of  our  novel¬ 
ists,  of  one  who  does  honestly  believe  in 
God  and  in  his  government  of  the  world ! 
And  yet,  perhaps,  George  MacDonald 
would  offer  a  more  perfect  contrast  to 
Mr.  Collins  than  even  Mrs.  Craik.  John 
Halifax  is  a  good  man,  Hilary  Leaf  is  a 


I  good  and  true  woman  ;  but  we  miss  in 
I  lioth  books  the  fervent  glow  of  faith  and 
j  love  which  shines  through  the  pages  of 
I  Alec  Foi-bea  of  Ilowglen.  It  seems  as  im- 
:  possible  for  George  MacDonald  to  por- 
I  tray  vice  as  for  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  to  de- 
I  lineate  virtue.  He  points  upwards  to  the 
high  ideal  of  our  humanity,  to  the  Christ 
who  is  our  God  and  also  our  fellow-man  ; 

I  to  God  the  Father,  the  Father  of  us  all. 

I  lie  tells  us  that  however  low  wo  may 
fall,  the  love  of  God  can  touch  our  heaits 
and  raise  us  and  call  out  the  true  man — 
the  man  made  in  the  image  of  God.  And 
this,  with  beauty  as  a  poet  and  eloquence 
as  a  man  of  genius,  George  MacDonald 
shows  us.  We  rise  from  his  books  with 
higher  aspirations  and  nobler  aims,  with 
more  reverence  for  humanity  and  more 
faith  in  God.  He  has  also  the  power  of 
idealizing,  of  seeing  the  ideal ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  delineation  of  character,  he 
works  from  within  outwards.  When,  in 
Akc  Forbes  he  tells  how  the  child  Annie 
is  taken  to  the  forge,  he  looks  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  smith  and  sees  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  reverence  for  the  “  woman- 
child”  which  such  a  pure,  pale  snowdrop 
can  call  out : 

”  So  Annie  was  left  with  the  smith,  of  whom 
she  was  not  the  least  afraid,  now  that  she  had 
heard  him  speak.  With  his  leathern  apron 
caught  up  in  both  hands,  he  swept  a  space  on 
the  front  of  the  elevated  hearth  of  the  forge, 
clear  of  cinders  and  dust,  and  then,  having 
wiped  his  hands  on  the  same  apron,  lifted  the 
girl  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby,  and 
set  her  down  on  tliis  spot,  about  a  yard  from 
the  fire  on  a  level  with  it ;  and  there  she  sat, 
in  front  of  the  smith,  looking  at  the  fire  and 
the  smith,  and  the  work  he  was  about,  in 
turns.  He  asked  her  a  great  many  questions 
about  herself  and  the  Bruces,  and  her  former 
life  at  home ;  and  every  question  he  asked,  he 
put  in  a  yet  kindlier  voice.  Sometimes  he 
would  stop  in  the  middle  of  blowing,  and  lean 
forward  with  his  arm  on  the  handle  of  the 
bellows,  and  look  full  in  the  child’s  face  till 
she  had  done  answering  him,  with  eyes  that 
shone  in  the  fire-light  as  if  the  tears  would 
have  gathered,  but  could  not  for  the  heat. 

“  ‘  Ay !  ay !  ’  he  would  say,  when  she  had 
answered  him,  and  resume  his  blowing,  slow¬ 
ly  and  dreamily.  For  this  terrible  smith’s 
heart  was  just  like  his  fire.  He  was  a  dread¬ 
ful  fellow  for  fighting  and  quarrelling,  when 
he  got  a  drop  too  much,  which  was  rather  too 
often,  if  the  truth  must  be  told ;  but  to  this 
little  woman-child  his  ways  were  as  soft  and 
tender  as  a  woman’s  ;  he  could  bum  or 
warm. 
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‘  An’  sae  ye  likit  bein’  at  the  ferm  (/arm) 
beet  ?  ’  he  sud. 

“  ‘  Ay.  But  you  see  my  father  deid 
(died)' - - 

“  ‘  I  ken  that,  my  balm.  The  Lord  baud  a 
grip  o’  ye !  ’ 

“  It  was  not  often  that  Peter  Whaup  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  pious  ejaculation.  But  this  was 
a  genuine  one,  and  may  be  worth  recording 
for  the  sake  of  Annie’s  answer. 

“  ’  I'm  thinkin’  he  hands  a  grip  o’  us  a’,  >Ir. 
Whaup.’ 

“  And  then  she  told  him  the  story  about  the 
rats  and  the  cat ;  for  hardly  a  day  passed  just 
at  this  time,  without  her  not  merely  recalling 
it,  but  reflecting  upon  it.  And  the  smith 
drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  both  of  his 
eyes  when  she  had  done,  and  theu  pressed 
them  both  hard  with  the  thumb  and  forefin¬ 
ger  of  his  right  hand,  as  if  they  ached,  while 
his  other  arm  went  blowing  away  as  if  nothing 
was  the  matter  but  plenty  of  wind  for  the 
forge-fire.  Then  he  puil^  out  the  red-hot 
ffod  or  iron  bar,  which  he  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  ever  since  Annie  came  in,  and,  stand¬ 
ing  with  his  back  to  her  to  protect  her  from 
the  sparks,  put  it  on  his  anvil,  and  began  to 
lay  on  it  as  if  in  a  fury;  while  the  sparks 
flew  ftt)m  his  blows  as  if  in  mortal  terror  of 
the  angry  man  that  was  pelting  at  the  lumin¬ 
ous  glory  laid  thus  submissive  before  him. 
In  foct,  Peter  was  attempting  to  hammer  out 
more  things  than  one  upon  t^t  study  of  his ; 
for  in  Scotland  they  call  a  smith’s  anvil  a 
study,  so  that  he  ranks  with  other  artists  in 
that  respect.  Then,  as  if  anxious  to  hear  the 
child  speak  yet  again,  he  said,  potting  the 
iron  once  more  in  the  fire,  and  proceeding  to 
rouse  the  wrath  of  the  coals : 

‘“Ye  kent  Jeames  Dow,  then  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Ay ;  weel  that.  I  kent  Dooie  as  weel  as 
Broonie.’ 

“  ‘  Wha  was  Broonie  7  ’ 

“  ‘  Ow  1  nacbody  but  my  idn  coo  (cow)' 

“  ‘  An’  Jeames  was  kin’  (kind)  to  ye  ?  ’ 

“  To  this  question  no  reply  followed ;  but 
Peter,  who  stood  looking  at  her,  saw  her  lips 
and  the  muscles  of  her  face  quivering  an  an¬ 
swer,  which  if  uttered  at  all  would  come  only 
in  sobs  and  tears. 

“  But  the  sound  of  approaching  steps  and 
voices  restored  her  equanimity,  and  a  listen¬ 
ing  look  gradually  displaced  the  emotion  on 
her  countenance.  Over  the  half-door  of  the 
shop  appeared  two  men,  each  bearing  on  his 
shoulder  the  socks  (shares)  of  two  ploughs, 
to  be  sharpened  or  set.  The  instant  she  saw 
them,  she  tumbled  off  her  perch,  and  before 
they  had  got  the  door  opened  was  half  way 
to  it,  crying,  ‘  Doonie !  Doonie !  *  Another 
instant  and  she  was  lifted  high  in  Dowie’s 
arras.” — Alee  Forbes  of  Howglen,  vol.  i.,  p. 
184. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  account 
without  being  struck  by  its  beauty  as  a 
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picture.  The  artist  looks  not  merely  at 
the  forge,  and  the  man  and  the  child, 
and  gives  an  accurate  photograph  of  their 
appearance,  but  he  looks  into  their  hearts, 
and  so  can  let  us  see  not  only  how  they 
are,  but  why  they  are  ;  can  give  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  idealistic  treatment  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  master  of  the  realis¬ 
tic.  In  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  execution,  for  lan  guage  is  to  George 
MacDonald  the  luminous  medium  of 
thought 

Mrs.  Craik,  as  we  have  said,  stands  in¬ 
variably  on  the  side  of  truth  and  good¬ 
ness.  These  we  never  miss,  but  her  books 
somewhat  lack  the  great  charm  of  beauty, 
of  poetic  richness  of  style.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  misfortunes  of  almost  every  fe¬ 
male  novelist  that  her  own  education,  as 
a  woman,  has  been  wretchedly  defective. 
Her  6rst  novel  stands  ordinarily  as  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  composition,  and  enables  her  to 
write  English  grammatically.  Perhaps 
we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  it  helps  her  to 
understand  her  own  language.  We  find, 
for  example,  all  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  earlier 
novels  disfigured  by  grammatical  errors 
and  verbal  innccuracies,  of  which  the 
more  careful  of  her  later  books  show  few 
traces.  She  has,  after  some  twenty  years 
of  practice,  reached  what  should  have 
been  the  starting  point ;  her  early  novels 
were  exercises  in  composition  which  the 
public  was  calle<l  on  to  criticise  and  correct. 
In  addition  to  this,  that  which  is  called 
the  education  of  the  majority  of  women 
leaves  them  not  only  without  informa¬ 
tion,  but  without  intelligent  interest  in 
any  subject  that  does  not  immediately 
concern  them.  The  past,  with  all  its 
wealth  of  words  and  deeds,  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  for  them.  They  are  shut  in  to  the 
present,  or,  rather,  to  some  small  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  present  They  are,  as  wom¬ 
en,  keenly  alive  to  moi^  excellence ; 
they  have  an  instinctive  perception  of, 
and  appreciation  for  it — they  never  lose 
their  faith  in  it ;  no  woman  could  write 
such  a  book  as  Armadale ;  no  woman 
could  either  believe  in  or  delineate  Miss 
Gwilt  At  the  same  time,  their  intellec¬ 
tual  insight  is  limited,  and  this  must  be 
the  case  while  the  intellect  is  dwarfed  as 
it  has  been  hitherto.  It  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  woman  to  realize  what  an  intel¬ 
lectual  man  is,  what  he  does  and  says. 
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Clever  female  novelists  never  let  such  a 
man  speak  at  all  ;  they  know  that  they 
can  see  only  the  outside,  and  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  machinery  which  sets 
the  thing  going,  and  the  principle  of  the 
machinery,  and  so  they  discreetly  tell 
you  what  kind  of  case  it  has,  but  nothing 
more. 

Christian's  Mistake  is  one  of  the  most 

Srfect  of  Mrs.  Craik’s  stories,  but  the 
aster  of  St.  Bede’s  is  a  shadow.  If  he 
were  not  a  shadow,  the  reader  must  find 
out  that  he  was  very  unlike  the  master 
of  a  college,  and  that,  although  a  good, 
kind,  quiet  mao,  his  mind  is  a  blank. 
Mrs.  Uaskell,  again,  has  always  put 
women  in  the  foreground  of  her  stories, 
very  exquisitely  and  delicately  painted  ; 
and  with  consummate  skill  she  has  led 
the  men  distant  and  shadowy  like  the 
mountains.  The  “Author  of  John  Hal¬ 
ifax  ”  shows  equal  discretion  in  her  later 
and  more  {lerfect  stories. 

We  have  said  that  this  lady  lacks  some 
of  the  higher  beauties  of  style,  but  she 
possesses  the  great  charm  of  simplicity 
and  directness.  She  tells  you  a  simple 
story,  and  she  wishes  you  to  know  and 
feel  that  it  is  simple,  and  to  receive  it  in 
ail  simplicity.  The  brook  winds  on,  clear 
and  fresh,  through  the  meadows.  You 
can  see  the  pebbles  and  moss  in  its  bed, 
and  here  and  there  a  quiet  trout  beside  a 
stone ;  it  is  all  so  simple  and  still  that 
sometimes  you  are  surprised  at  the  life — 
that  is  the  thought — there  is  in  it. 

Any  reader  who  has  failed  to  realize 
the  excellence  of  a  simple  style  should 
read  a  chapter  of  Cradock  Nowell;  under 
other  circumstances  such  a  penance  need 
not  be  imposed  upon  him.  Mr.  Black- 
more’s  aim  ap])ears  to  be  to  make  his 
stream  of  thought  and  talk  so  turbid  that 
it  shall  be  impossible  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
deep  or  shallow  ;  to  write  a  garble  of 
Greek  and  Latin  and  unintelligible  Eng¬ 
lish,  which  is  alike  hateful  and  foreign  to 
all  three  languages.  For  example  ; 

“  But  John,  though  fully  alive  to  the 
stigmotype  of  his  position,  allowed  his 
epidermis  to  quill  toward  the  operator, 
and  abstracted  all  his  too  sensitive  pai'ts 
into  a  sophistic  apory.” 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
venture  to  predict  either  that  there  was 
or  was  not  anything  under  this  film  of 
pedantic  conceit.  Mr.  Blackmore  should 


cither  have  put  the  story  into  English  or 
into  the  fire.  If  we  turn  from  such  a 
writer  to  the  “  Author  of  John  Halifax,” 
we  feel  that  she  is  not  trying  to  impose 
upon  us,  and  to  make  us  believe  that 
there  is  more  than  meets  the  eye  in  what 
she  writes.  We  repay  her  by  looking 
carefully  for  delicate  shades  ot  meaning 
and  subtle  thoughts,  and  are  rewarded 
by  finding  them.  In  her  later  works  her 
aim  has  become  very  obvious.  She  tries, 
as  we  have  said,  to  tell  a  simple  story 
simply.  She  acknowledges  that  there 
are  great  crimes  and  great  criminals  in 
society,  many  in  every  age  who  are  over- 
Uiken  by  some  extraordinary  fate;  but 
she  sees  that  the  greater  part  of  man¬ 
kind  lead  externally  quiet  and  unexciting 
lives,  and  yet  these  are  also  life-dramas. 
They  have  their  great  apotheosis,  and 
are  consecrated  by  grief  and  pain.  The 
child  brings  his  share  of  joy  and  love  and 
hope,  and  the  man  must  see  it  perish  on 
the  cold  earth,  fade  away  amid  the  daily 
cares  and  in  the  trivial  routines  of  life  ; 
must  see  his  hope  grow  wan  and  pale 
and  then  die.  But  joy  and  love  and 
hope  shall  rise  again,  glorified  even  here 
u|>on  earth  ;  and  he,  too,  shall  rise  witl) 
them,  glorified,  and  able  to  look  beyond 
the  grave  to  the  everlasting  in  the  heav¬ 
ens.  It  is  appointed  to  each  one  of  us 
thus  to  learn  to  believe  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.  We  have  to  find  each  one  of 
us  that  the  world — the  temporal  and 
visible — is  not  enough  for  an  immortal 
soul,  and  that  the  invisible  and  ^iritual 
can  only  satisfy  its  longings.  ^Ve  learn 
this  lesson,  each  in  a  di^rent  manner, 
but  sorrow  and  sufiering  are  the  minis¬ 
ters  appointed  to  proclaim  it.  Taking 
this  view,  the  lady  of  whom  we  write 
does  not  seek  for  any  extraordinary  inci¬ 
dents  to  excite  and  awaken  the  interest  of 
her  readers,  for  with  such  a  faith  she 
can  dare  to  take  a  simple,  healthy  good 
nature,  and  show  how  it  is  purified  and 
refined  by  the  fire  of  afiliction. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  first 
novel  of  a  writer  like  Mrs.  Craik  with 
the  work  of  her  later  and  mature  age. 
The  Ogilvies  was  published  seventeen 
years  ago.  It  is  a  story  of  wilful,  })a88ion- 
ate  first-love,  and  is  written  with  a  fire 
and  enthusiasm  wanting  in  later  works ; 
it  gives  also  a  promise  of  dramatic  power 
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which  has  never  been  fulfilled.  We  miss, 
however,  the  high  moral  tone  of  John 
Halifax,  Mistress  and  Maid,  and  Christian's 
Mistake.  It  is  not  that  Eleanor  Ogilvie 
and  Philip  Wychnor  are  not  as  good  and 
tme  as  any  of  Mrs.  Craik’s  later  heroes 
and  heroines,  but  that  her  sympathy  and 
that  of  the  reader  is  centred  on  Kathe¬ 
rine  Ogilvie  and  Paul  Lynedon,  who  are 
not  so  good.  Katherine  Ogilvie  is  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  who  falls  in  love — falls  is 
scarcely  the  right  word — she  shuts  her 
eyes  and  plunges  headlong  into  love. 
Neither  can  we  say  that  she  falls  in  love 
with  Paul  Lynedon,  for  Paul  Lynedon  is 
unconscious  of  the  state  of  this  young 
lady’s  affections,  being  at  the  time  in 
love  with  her  cousin  Eleanor.  There  is 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  sentimental¬ 
ism  in  the  first  volume,  and  an  evident 
conviction  in  the  author’s  mind  that  fas¬ 
cinating  men  like  Paul  Lynedon  ought 
to  marry  girls  who  passionately  admire 
their  fine  eyes  and  wavy  hair.  Put  there 
are  occasional  scenes  of  remarkable  pow¬ 
er,  and  an  indication  from  the  first,  of 
the  struggle  in  the  author’s  mind  between 
her  sympathy  with  Katherine’s  passion¬ 
ate  love  and  the  conviction  that  there  is 
something  higher  and  nobler  than  pas¬ 
sion.  Paul  Lynedon  is  intended  to  be 
strong  and  dark,  a  lady’s  hero  of  the  By- 
ronic  school ;  but  he  and  all  the  other 
men  in  the  book  stand  too  prominently 
forward ;  so  that  the  reader  not  only  sees 
them,  but  sees  through  them — discovers 
that  they  are  gauze  and  pasteboard. 
Paul  Lynedon  is  rejected  by  Eleanor 
Ogilvie,  and  then  takes  the  natural  course 
of  such  men — he  goes  to  Italy.  Mean¬ 
while  Katherine  marries  her  cousin 
Hugh,  but  does  not  promote,  by  this 
step,  either  his  happiness  or  her  own. 
After  a  few  years,  Paul  Lynedon  returns 
to  England.  He  had  forgotten  the  plain, 
dark,  affectionate  Katherine,  but  in  a 
novel,  he  naturally  loves  at  firet  sight 
the  young  and  l^autiful  Mrs.  Ogilvie. 
Just  at  the  right  moment  the  husband, 
poor  Hugh,  breaks  his  neck,  and,  after  a 
short  widowhood,  Katherine  Ogilvie  con¬ 
sents  to  become  Mrs.  Lynedon. 

Up  to  this  point  The  Ogilvies  might 
have  been  the  first  work  of  any  sensa¬ 
tional  writer,  but  at  this  point  we  find 
an  indication  of  character  which  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.  The  author  feels  that 


this  story  of  passion  and  wrong-doing 
cannot  end  to  Katherine  Ogilvie  either 
happily  or  peacefully — that  it  ought  not 
to  do  BO.  Perhaps  in  real  life  Katherine’s 
Nemesis  might  not  have  come  as  heart 
disease,  but  it  must  have  come  in  some 
form,  and  the  scene  here  described  has 
great  dramatic  force : 

“  Paul  made  her  sit  by  the  open  window, 
while  he  leaned  over  her,  pallinf;  the  roses 
ftom  outside  the  casement  and  throwing  them 
leaf  by  leaf  into  her  lap.  While  be  did  so,  she 
took  courage  to  tell  him  of  tlie  letter  to  her 
mother.  He  murmured  a  little  at  the  full 
confession,  but  when  be  read  it  he  only 
blessed  her  the  more  for  her  tenderness  tow¬ 
ards  himself. 

“  ‘  May  I  grow  worthy  of  such  love,  my 
Katherine,*  he  said,  for  the  moment  deeply 
touched ;  ‘  but  wo  must  not  be  sad,  dearest. 
Come  sign  your  name — your  new  name.  Are 
you  content  to  bear  it  ?  ’  continued  he,  with 
a  smile. 

“  Her  answer  was  another,  radiant  with  in¬ 
tense  love  and  perfect  joy.  Paul  looked  over 
her  while  she  laid  the  paper  on  the  rose- 
strewn  window-sill,  and  wrote  the  words, 
‘  Katherine  Lynedon.' 

“  She  said  them  over  to  herself  once  or  twice 
with  a  loving  intonation,  and  then  turned 
her  face  on  her  bridegroom’s  arm,  weeping. 

“  ‘  Do  not  chide  me,  Paul ;  I  am  so  happy, 
so  happy.  Now  I  begin  to  hope  the  past  may 
be  for^ven  us — that  w’e  may  have  a  future 
yet.’ 

‘“Wc  may?  We  will!'  was  Lynedon’s 
answer. 

“  While  he  spoke,  through  the  hush  of  that 
glad  May-noon  came  a  sound — dull,  solemn ! 
Another,  and  yet  another !  It  w’as  the  funer¬ 
al  bell  tolling  from  the  near  church  tower. 

“Katherine  lifted  up  her  face,  white  and 
ghastly.  ‘  Paul,  do  you  hear  that  ?  ’  and 
her  voice  was  shrill  with  terror.  ‘  It  is  our 
marriage-peal — we  have  no  other;  we  ought 
not  to  have.  I  knew  it  was  too  late  ?  ’ 

“  ‘Nay,  my  own  love,’  answered  Paul,  be¬ 
coming  alarmed  at  her  look.  He  drew  her 
nearer  to  him,  but  she  seemed  neither  to  hear 
his  voice  nor  feel  his  clasp.  The  bell  sounded 
again.  ‘Hark!  hark!’  Katherine  cried. 
‘  Paul,  do  you  remember  the  room  where  we 
knelt,  yon  aud  I ;  and  he  joined  our  hands, 
and  said  the  words — “  Earth  to  earth — ashes 
to  ashes  ?  ’’  It  will  come  true ;  I  know  it 
will,  and  it  is  right  it  should.’ 

“  Lynedon  took  his  bride  in  his  arms,  and 
endeavored  to  calm  her.  He  half  succeeded, 
for  she  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  faint 
smile.  ‘  Thank  you !  I  know  you  love  me, 
my  own  Paul,  my  ’ — 

“  Suddenly  her  voice  ceased.  With  a  con¬ 
vulsive  movement  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
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heart,  and  her  head  sank  on  her  husband's 
breast. 

“That  instant  the  awful  summons  came. 
Without  a  word,  or  sigh,  or  moan,  the  spirit 
passed !  ” 

We  have  scarcely  alluded  to  Eleanor 
Ojfilvte  and  Philip  Wychnor,  the  good 
people  of  the  book.  They  are,  in  fact, 
very  uninteresting.  No  doubt,  from  the 
first,  Mrs.  Craik  has  desired  to  show  that 
there  is  something  nobler  than  high  birth, 
more  attractive  than  beauty,  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  intellect ;  she  ha.s  always  felt 
this,  but  has  not  dways  possessed  the 
power  of  depicting  moral  worth  in  a 
pleasing  form.  There  is  a  want  of  artis¬ 
tic  power  and  insight  in  many  of  her 
books.  She  chooses  in  Olive  a  deformed 
girl  for  a  heroine ;  finding  great  difficulty 
in  making  this  a  plea.sing  or  even  a  prom¬ 
inent  figure  in  a  work  of  art,  she  has  to 
soften  down  the  deformity ;  and  so  she 
gives  you  to  understand  that  though 
Olive  was  deformed,  no  one  noticed  it 
This  is  a  mistake:  the  introduction  of 
deformity  in  a  work  of  art  can  only  be 
justified  if  it  teaches  a  higher  lesson  than 
beauty ;  it  may  do  so ;  but  clearly  we 
must  recognize  it  for  what  it  is ;  and  it 
must  not  deceive  us  by  trying  to  appear 
\  beauty  while  it  is  deformity. 

Again,  in  A  Life  for  a  IJfe,  we  have 
the  story  of  a  man  who  is  a  prey  to  re¬ 
morse  on  account  of  a  murder  which  he 
had  committed,  and  who  feels  that  his 
crime  must  be  expiated  by  punishment 
Hut  Mrs.  Craik  shrinks  from  the  murder¬ 
er,  and  cannot  make  him  a  hero  ;  and 
therefore  she  is  careful  to  inform  you  that 
this  was  not  a  premeditated  murder,  but 
a  mere  accidental  blow.  Now  a  man 
may  regret  an  accident  his  whole  life 
long  ;  but,  so  long  as  ho  is  sane,  he  can¬ 
not  feel  remorse  for  it,  however  disas¬ 
trous  its  consequences ;  and  the  expiation 
of  imprisonment  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation. 

Even  in  the  story  of  John  Halifax  we 
have  the  same  artistic  and  intellectual 
blunder — the  characteristic  irresolution 
of  this  writer.  If  we  could  erase  half  a 
dozen  sentences  from  this  book,  it  would 
stand  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories 
in  the  English  language,  conveying  one 
of  the  highest  moral  truths.  If  it  teaches 
anything  it  is  the  nobility  of  man  as  man. 
The  ragged  boy,  with  his  open,  honest 


face,  as  he  asks  the  respectable  Quaker 
for  work,  is  no  beggar;  the  lad  who 
drives  the  cart  of  dangling  skins  is  not 
inferior  to  Phineas  Fletcher,  who  watch¬ 
es  for  him  from  his  father's  windows, 
and  longs  for  his  companionship  in  the 
garden  and  the  fields  ;  and  the  tanner — 
the  honest  and  good  man  who  marries 
Ursula  March,  a  lady  bom — is  her  equal. 
Mrs.  Craik  might  have  shown  that  men, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  are  equal,  and  that 
therefore  all  good  men  must  be  equals 
upon  earth.  But  no,  she  shrinks  from 
the  full  expression  of  so  startling  a  theory, 
and  therefore  gives  John  Halifax  a  little 
Greek  Testament,  in  which  is  written 
“Guy  Halifax,  gentleman,”  and  we 
must  conclude  that  all  his  moral  excel¬ 
lence  and  intellectual  worth  were  derived 
from  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been 
his  remote  ancestors,  but  with  whom  he 
had  never  been  in  personal  contact  at  all, 
since  at  twelve  years  old  he  was  a  rag¬ 
ged  orphan,  unable  to  read  and  write.  It 
is  impossible  to  answer  the  question, 
“  What  does  the  author  mean  by  gentle¬ 
man  T  ”  since  this  shadowy  word  in  a 
book  is  a  loophole  through  which  she  es¬ 
capes  from  the  charge  of  holding  the 
very  democratic  view  that  a  gentleman 
is  a  man  of  noble  nature  who  leads  an 
unselfish  life.  She  does  depict  a  noble 
nature  and  an  unselfish  life  ;  but  seeing 
that  John  Halifax  did  begin  the  world  as 
a  poor  friendless  boy,  she  might  have 
allowed  us  to  think  that  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  was  possible  to  man  as  man.  We 
can’t  all  of  us  find  little  Greek  Testa¬ 
ments  with  the  inscription  “  gentleman  ” 
atler  the  names  of  our  ancestors.  Still 
this  book  is  in  many  ways  remarkable. 
We  find  a  gradual  development  in  Olive, 
Agatha's  Husband,  and  The  Head  of  the 
Family,  but  not  until  John  Halifax  does 
the  author  throw  her  whole  weight  into 
the  scale  of  goodness.  She  finds  that 
her  power  as  well  as  her  inclination  is  in 
that  direction,  and  henceforth  she  strips 
off  all  outer  amenities  as  of  plot  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  aims  at  depicting  good, 
but  ordinary  men  and  women,  leading 
good  and  honest  lives.  Other  novelists 
acquire  the  art  of  adding  effect  to  effect, 
and  horror  to  horror.  This  one  gradu¬ 
ally  strips  off  all  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances  of  interest,  and  tries  to  make  her 
stories  not  rich  and  full  but  pure  and  high. 
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John  Halifax  is  the  culmination  of  her 

eower;  and  this  the  author  recognizes 
y  invariably  styling  herself  the  “  Author 
of  John  Halifax.”  In  this  book  she  re¬ 
tains  something  of  the  fulness  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  her  youth.  There  is  more  vital 
energy  and  a  greater  variety  of  character 
than  we  find  in  her  more  recent  novels, 
and  then  the  story  is  told  in  such  a  way 
that  the  very  deficiencies  become  merits 
and  virtues.  This  lady’s  conception  of 
the  masculine  character  and  nature  is 
shadowy,  and  her  children  are  mere  rag 
dollies.  Now  the  story  of  John  Halifax 
is  told  by  his  friend  Phineas  Fletcher. 
Phineas  is  the  son  of  a  Quaker,  and  has 
been  from  his  youth  a  great  sufferer  and 
confirmed  invalid.  His  nature  is  delicate, 
susceptible,  tender,  and  feminine.  In¬ 
deed,  for  all  practical  purposes  a  woman 
might  as  well  have  told  the  story,  but 
then  no  woman  except  a  wife  or  sister 
could  have  had  the  necessary  intimate 
relation  to  the  hero.  A  wife  would  not 
have  had  it  long  enough,  and  a  sister 
with  another  Greek  Testament  would 
have  been  very  embarrassing.  The  author 
discovered,  as  we  have  said,  the  very 
best  method  of  telling  her  story.  What 
should  Phineas  Fletcher  know  of  man¬ 
kind  and  the  world  !  He  looks  at  his 
hero  and  his  friend  as  a  woman  would  do 
— simply  believes  in  him  and  loves  him. 
How  can  the  lonely  man  understand 
children  !  He  is  scarcely  familiar  with 
the  outside  of  them,  and  you  don’t  feel 
sure  that  he  knows  they  run  upon  two 
legs. 

It  is  essential  to  the  truth  and  unity  of 
the  story  that  it  should  be  told  in  this 
manner,  and  the  author  could  not  have 
told  it  at  all  from  another  point  of  view. 
At  the  same  time  the  reader  knows  that 
he  sees  the  life  of  John  Halifax  through 
the  mind  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  and  there¬ 
fore  pictures  it  as  fuller  and  stronger  and 
more  manly  than  it  is  ;  and  yet  can  ad¬ 
mire  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  delin¬ 
eation,  and  the  beauty  of  the  touches 
which  a  stronger  man  would  neither  have 
needed  nor  desired  to  give.  The  friend¬ 
ship  of  these  two  men — a  friendship  like 
that  of  Jonathan  andlJavid — is  told  with¬ 
out  words  ;  neither  of  them  needs  to  pro¬ 
test,  for  we  feel  its  truth  and  loyalty  from 
the  first  meeting  of  the  two  boys  to  the 
last  farewell  that  Phineas  takes  of  his 


friend.  The  story  of  such  a  friendship 
would  alone  be  a  noble  lesson,  but  with 
it  is  the  story  of  a  no  less  noble  life.  The 
friendless  boy  becomes  the  prosperous 

man,  the  struggles  of  his  youth  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  sorrows  of  maturer  age, 
hut  throughout  we  see  the  same  resolute 
figure,  bold  and  honest — the  boy  who 
could  not  tell  a  lie  or  deceive  his  master 
— the  man  who  could  not  stoop  to  a  mean 
or  unworthy  action.  The  story  of  his 
love  is  exquisitely  told,  with  the  kind  of 
half  wistful  comprehension  which  we 
should  expect  from  Phineas  Fletcher. 
Poor  John  thinks  his  love  for  the  lady 
and  the  heiress  hopeless,  and  intends 
to  leave  England  as  soon  as  he  has  re¬ 
covered  from  a  severe  illness.  Phineas 
contrives  to  bring  Ursula  March  to  see 
him. 

“  And  now  the  room  darkened  so  fast  that  I 
could  not  sec  them  ;  but  their  voices  seemed 
a  great  way  off,  as  the  children’s  voices  play¬ 
ing  at  the  old  well-head  used  to  sound  to  me 
when  I  lay  under  the  brow  of  the  Flat  in  th  e 
dim  twilights  at  Enderlcy. 

“  ‘  I  intend,’  John  said,  *  as  soon  as  I  am 

able,  to  leave  Norton  Bury,  and  go  abroad  for 
some  time.’ 

“  ‘  Where  ?  ’ 

‘“To  America.  It  is  the  best  country  for  a 
young  man  who  has  neither  money,  nor  kin¬ 
dred,  nor  position — nothing,  in  fact,  hut  his 
own  right  hand  with  which  to  carve  out  his 
own  fortune — as  I  will,  if  I  can.’ 

“  She  murmured  something  about  this  being 
quite  right. 

“  ‘  I  am  glad  you  think  so.’  But  his  voice 
had  resumed  that  formal  tone  which  ever  and 
anon  mingled  strangely  with  its  low,  deep 
tenderness.  ‘  In  any  case,  I  must  quit  Eng¬ 
land.  I  have  rt'asons  for  so  doing.’ 

“  *  What  reasons  ?  ’ 

“  The  question  seemed  to  startle  John — he 
did  not  reply  at  once. 

“  ‘  If  you  wish,  I  will  tell  you  ;  in  order  that, 
should  I  ever  come  l>ack  —  or  if  I  should  not 
come  back  at  all — you  who  were  kind  enough 
to  be  my  friend,  will  know  I  did  not  go  away 
from  mere  youthful  recklessness,  or  love  of 
change.’ 

“  He  waited,  apparently  for  some  answer — 
but  it  came  not,  and  he  continued  : 

“‘lam  going,  because  there  has  befallen 
me  a  great  trouble,  which,  while  I  stay  here, 
I  cannot  get  Hee  from  or  overcome.  I  do  not 
wish  to  sink  under  it — I  had  rather,  as  you 
said,  “do  my  work  in  the  world,’’  as  a  man 
ought  No  man  has  a  right  to  say  unto  his 
Maker,  “  My  burden  is  heavier  than  I  can 
bear.”  Do  you  not  think  so  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  do.’ 
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“  ‘  Do  you  not  think  I  am  right  in  thus  meet-  “  His  manner  was  hesitating  and  troubled, 

ing,  and  trying  to  conquer,  an  inevitable  ill  ?  ’  John  noticed  it. 

“  ‘  It  it  inevitable  ?  ’  “  ‘  Love,  give  her  to  me.  Go  and  get  us 

“  ‘  Hush  !  ’  John  answered,  wildly.  ‘  Don't  lights,  will  you  ?  ’ 
reason  with  me — you  cannot  Judge — you  do  “  When  she  w’as  gone,  John  took  his  baby  to 
not  know.  It  is  enough  that  I  must  go.  If  I  the  window,  gazed  long  and  intently  into  her 
stay  I  shall  become  unworthy  of  myself,  un-  little  face,  then  at  Dr.  Jessop.  ‘Doyouthhik 

worthy  of -  Forgive  me,  I  have  no  right  — no— it’s  not  possible — that  there  can  be  any- 

to  talk  thus ;  but  you  called  me  “  friend,”  and  thing  the  matter  with  the  child's  eyes  ?  ’ 

1  would  like  you  to  think  kindly  of  me  al-  “  Ursula  coming  In,  heard  the  last  words, 
ways.  Because — because  ’ —  And  his  voice  “  ‘  What  was  that  you  said  about  baby's 
shook — broke  down  utterly.  ‘  Gotl  love  thee  eyes  ?  ’ 

and  take  care  of  thee,  wherever  I  may  go  !  ’  “  No  one  answered  her.  All  were  gathered 

“  ‘  John,  stay  !  ’  in  a  group  at  the  window,  the  child  being 

“  It  was  but  a  low,  faint  cry,  like  that  of  a  held  on  her  father’s  lap,  while  Dr.  Jessop  was 
little  bird.  But  he  heard  it — felt  it.  In  the  trying  to  open  the  small  white  lids,  kept  so 
silence  of  the  dark  she  crept  up  to  him,  like  a  continually  closed.  At  last  the  baby  uttered 
young  bird  to  its  mate,  and  ho  took  her  into  a  little  cry  of  pain — the  mother  darted  for- 
the  shelter  of  his  love  for  evermore.  At  once,  ward,  and  clasped  it  almost  savagely  to  her 


all  was  made  clear  between  them;  for  what¬ 
ever  the  world  might  say,  they  were  in  the 
sight  of  heaven  equal,  and  she  received  as 
much  as  she  gave.” 

Ursula  March — afterwards  Ursula  Hal¬ 
ifax — stands  quite  apart  from  ordinary 
heroines.  She  is  not  beautiful,  but  she  is 
young,  bright,  and  resolute.  She  has 
decidedly  a  will  of  her  own,  and  one  sus- 
I)ect8  a  temper  also,  but  it  never  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  comfort  of  husband,  chil¬ 
dren,  or  friends,  and  only  gives  that  spice 
of  determination  which  no  woman  who 
has  not  a  temper  can  acquire.  She  is  a 
good  wife  and  mother,  and  bears  the 
sorrows  which  befall  her  very  nobly  and 
patiently:  but  her  first  attitude  is  always 
one  of  resistance.  This  we  see  not  only 
in  the  following  extract,  but  in  her  con¬ 
duct  at  a  later  period,  when  a  woman 
whose  child  has  the  small-pox  is  in  tlie 
house,  and  her  own  children  are  exposed 
to  danger: 

“  They  were  bonny  eyes !  lovely  in  shape 
and  color,  delicately  fringed  ;  but  there  was 
something  strange  in  their  expression,  or, 
rather,  in  their  want  of  it.  Many  babies  have 
a  round,  vacant  stare — but  this  was  no  stare, 
oniy  a  wide,  full  look,  a  look  of  quiet  blank¬ 
ness,  an  unseeing  look. 

“  It  caught  Dr.  Jessop's  notice.  I  saw  his  air 
of  vexed  dignity  change  into  a  certain  anxiety. 

“  ‘  Well,  whose  are  they  like,  her  father's  or 
mine  ?  His,  I  hope — it  will  bo  the  better  for 
her  beauty.  Nay,  we’ll  excuse  all  compli¬ 
ments.’ 

“  ‘  I — I  can't  exactly  tell.  I  could  judge 
better  by  candle-light.’  ♦ 

“  ‘  We’ll  have  candles.’ 

“  ‘  No,  no !  Had  we  not  better  put  it  off 
altogether  till  another  day  ?  I’ll  call  in  to¬ 
morrow  and  look  at  her  eyes.’ 


breast. 

“  ‘  I  will  not  have  my  baby  hurt  1  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  her  sweet  eyes.  Go 
away  ;  you  sh^l  not  touch  her,  John.’ 

“  ‘  Love ! ’ 

“  She  melted  at  that  low,  fond  word ;  leaned 
against  his  shoulder,  tiying  to  control  her  tears. 

“  ‘  It  shucked  me  so,  the  bore  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  O  !  husband,  don't  let  her  be 
looked  at  again.’ 

“  ‘  Only  once  again,  my  darling.  It  is  best. 
Then  we  shall  1m  quite  satisfied.  Phineas, 
give  me  the  candle.’ 

“  The  words — caressing,  and  by  strong  con¬ 
straint,  made  calm  and  soothing — were  yet 
firm.  Ursula  resisted  no  more,  but  let  him 
take  Muriel — little,  unconscious  cooing  dove ! 
Lulled  by  her  father’s  voice,  she  once  more 
opened  her  eyes,  wide. 

“  Dr.  Jessop  passed  the  candle  before  them 
many  times,  once  so  close  tlmt  it  almost 
touched  her  face ;  but  the  full,  quiet  eyes 
never  blenched  nor  closed. 

“  He  set  the  light  down. 

“  ‘  Doctor !  ’  whisjMred  the  father,  in  a  wild 
ap|)eal  against — ay,  it  was  against  certainty, 
lie  snatched  the  candle,  and  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  himself. 

“  *  She  does  not  see  at  all.  Can  she  be 
blind  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Bom  blind  1  ’ 

“Yes,  those  pretty  baby-eyes  were  dark — 
quite  dark. 

"  There  was  nothing  painful  nor  unnatural 
in  their  look,  save,  perhaps,  the  blankness  of 
gaze  which  I  have  before  noticed.  Outward¬ 
ly,  their  organization  was  perfect ;  but  in  the 
fine  inner  mechanism  was  something  wrong 
— something  wanting.  She  never  had  seen — 
never  would  see — in  this  world. 

“  ‘  Blind  !  ’  The  word  was  uttered  softly, 
hardly  above  a  breath,  yet  the  mother  heairi 
it.  She  pushed  every  one  aside,  and  took  the 
child  herself.  Herself,  with  a  desperate  in¬ 
credulity,  she  looked  into  those  eyes,  which 
never  could  look  back  either  her  agony  or 
her  love.  Poor  mother  ! 
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“  ‘  John !  John  !  oh,  John !  ’  —  the  name  i 
rising  into  a  cry,  as  if  he  could  sorely  help 
her.  He  came,  and  took  her  in  his  arms, 
took  both  wife  and  babe.  She  laid  her  head 
on  his  shoulder  in  bitter  weeping.  ‘  Oh,  John  ! 
it  is  so  hard.  Our  pretty  one,  our  own  little 
child !  ’ 

“  John  did  not  speak,  but  only  held  her  to 
him — close  and  fast.  When  she  was  a  little 
calmer,  he  wldsfiered  to  her  the  comfort — the 
sole  comfort  even  her  husband  could  give  her 
— through  whose  will  it  was  that  this  afflic¬ 
tion  came. 

“  ‘  And  it  is  more  an  affliction  to  you  than 
it  w’ill  be  to  her,  poor  pet ! '  said  Mrs.  Jessop, 
as  she  wiped  her  friendly  eyes.  ‘  She  will  not 
miss  what  she'  never  knew.  She  may  be 
a  happy  child.  Look,  how  she  lies  and 
smiles.’ 

“  But  the  mother  could  not  take  that  con¬ 
solation  yet.  She  w'alked  to  and  fro,  and 
stood  rocking  her  baby,  mute  indeed,  but  with 
tears  falling  in  showers.  Gradually  her  an¬ 
guish  wept  itself  away,  or  was  smothered 
down,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  little  creature 
asleep  on  her  breast. 

“  ^me  one  came  behind  her,  and  placed 
her  in  the  arm-chair,  gently.  It  was  my 
father.  He  sat  down  by  her,  taking  her 
hand. 

“  ‘  Grieve  not,  Ursula.  I  had  a  little  broth¬ 
er  who  was  blind.  He  was  the  happiest  crea¬ 
ture  I  ever  knew.’ 

“My  father  sighed.  We  all  marvelled  to 
see  the  wonderful  softness,  even  tenderness, 
which  had  come  into  him. 

“  ‘  Give  me  thy  child  for  a  minute.’  Ursula 
laid  it  across  his  knees  ;  he  put  his  hand  sol¬ 
emnly  on  the  baby-breast.  *  God  bless  this 
little  one !  .  Ay,  and  she  shall  be  blessed.’ 

“These  woi^s,  simken  with  as  full  as¬ 
surance  as  the  prophetic  benediction  of  the 
departing  patriarchs  of  old,  struck  us  all.  We 
looked  at  little  Muriel  as  if  the  blessing  were 
already  upon  her ;  as  if  the  mysterious  touch 
which  had  seaied  up  her  eyes  for  ever,  had 
left  on  her  a  sanctity  like  os  of  one  who  has 
been  touched  by  the  finger  of  God." 

Tlie  blind  child  Muriel  moves  for  a 
short  time  in  a  soft  dreamy  way  through 
the  story,  with  an  influence  felt  by  all. 
The  relation  to  her  father  is  very  beauti¬ 
fully  described: 

“  To  see  her  now,  leaning  her  cheek  against 
his — the  small  soft  face  almost  a  miniature  of 
his  own,  the  hair,  a  paler  shade  of  the  same 
bright  color,  curling  in  the  same  elastic  rings 
— they  looked  less  like  ordinary  father  and 
daughter  than  like  a  man  and  hit  good  angel: 
the  visible  embodiment  of  the  best  part  of  his 
youth." 

The  influence  of  Muriel  is  indeed  an 


abiding  influence,  and  in  this  again  we 
see  the  writer’s  earnest  truth,  and  her 
truthfulness  to  nature.  The  child  is  not 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three 
pathetic  scenes ;  her  death  does  not  re¬ 
move  her  from  our  view  any  more  than 
it  takes  a  child  from  the  home  and  the 
heart  of  parents  who  have  once  realized 
the  true  and  abiding  tie  between  parent 
and  child.  Ursula  can  look  down  upon 
the  face  of  her  dead  husband  and  say  : 
“  How  glad  her  father  w’ill  bo  to  have 
her  again,  his  own  little  Muriel !  ”  for  she 
knows  that  death  has  been  absence  but 
not  loss. 

Mrs.  Craik  has,  indeed,  the  rare  pow¬ 
er  of  indicating  the  ideal  of  every  rela¬ 
tionship  ;  she  can  not  always  show  it, 
but  she  can,  as  we  said,  indicate  it.  How 
beautifully,  in  the  following  passage,  she 
points  out  the  very  truth  of  one  side  of 
parental  duty : 

“  ‘  But  if  things  had  been  otherwise — if 
you  had  not  been  so  sure  of  Maud’s  feel¬ 
ings  ’ — 

“He  started,  painftilly;  then  answered — 
‘  I  think  I  should  have  done  it  still.’ 

“  1  was  silent.  The  paramount  right,  the 
high  prerogative  of  love,  which  he  held  as 
strongly  as  I  did,  seemed  attacked  in  its  lib¬ 
erty  divine.  For  the  moment,  it  was  as  if  he 
too  had  in  Ills  middle-ago  gone  over  to  the 
cold-blooded  ranks  of  harsh  parental  prudence, 
despotic  paternal  rule ;  as  if  Ursula  March’s 
lover  and  Maud’s  father  were  two  distinct  be¬ 
ings.  One  finds  it  so,  often  enough  with 
men. 

“  ‘  John,’  I  said,  ‘  could  you  have  done  it  ? 
could  you  have  broken  the  child’s  heart  ?  ’  • 

“  ‘  Yes,  if  it  was  to  save  her  peace — per¬ 
haps  her  soui,  I  could  have  broken  my  child’s 
heart.’ 

“  He  spoke  solemnly,  with  an  accent  of  in¬ 
expressible  pain,  as  if  this  were  not  tlie  first 
time  by  many  that  he  had  pondered  over  such 
a  possibility. 

“  ‘  I  wish,  Phincas,  to  make  clear  to  you,  in 
case  of — of  any  future  misconceptions — my 
mind  on  this  matter.  One  right  alone  I  hold 
superior  to  the  right  of  love-^uty.  It  is  a 
father’s  duty  at  all  risks,  at  all  costs,  to  save 
his  child  from  anything  which  he  believes 
would  peril  her  duty — so  long  as  she  is  too 
young  to  understand  fully  how  beyond  the 
claim  of  any  human  being,  be  it  fatlicr  or 
lover,  is  God’s  claim  to  herself  and  her  im¬ 
mortal  soul.  Anything  which  would  endan¬ 
ger  that,  should  be  cut  off— though  it  be  the 
right  hand — the  right  eye.  But  thank  God,  it 
is  not  thus  with  my  little  Maud.’  ’’ 

John  Halifax  is,  as  we  have  said,  up  to 
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the  present  time,  the  culminating  effort 
of  the  author.  She  seems  to  stand,  as  it 
were,  above  herself,  and  to  direct  her 
own  powers.  She  has  thrown  her 
whole  strength  into  it,  so  that  it  is 
full  and  rich  in  incident  beyond  any 
other  of  her  works.  The  simplicity  of 
her  style  and  the  beauty  of  her  pure  na¬ 
ture  have  nowhere  so  full  a  grace,  and 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  life-long  acquisition  to 
have  known  such  pe^le  as  John  and 
Ursula  Halifax  and  rhineas  Fletcher. 
Finding,  however,  that  her  power  lay  in 
the  delineation  of  good  men  and  women 
and  of  home  scenes,  she  has,  in  her  later 
works,  abandoned  still  more  the  interest 
of  plot  and  the  delineation  of  varied  char¬ 
acter.  Not  one  of  her  later  works  is  in 
any  respect,  so  rich  or  so  complete  as 
John  llalifax — not  one,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Christian's  Mistake,  so  healthy. 

Ijord  Erlistoun  is  a  story  told  also  by  a 
man,  but  then  Mark  Brown  is  strong 
and  commonplace,  and  so  we  cannot  see 
why  he  should  write  a  sentimental  story. 
A  Life  for  a  Life  is  not  so  much  senti¬ 
mental  as  morbid.  Besides,  the  story  is 
told  twice  over,  and  as  there  is  very  little 
of  it,  we  don’t  care  to  read  it  once  in  a 
man’s  diary  and  once  in  a  woman’s.  And 
a  diary,  as  the  novelist  uses  it,  is  such  an 
incredible  thing.  It  contains  every  inci¬ 
dent  which  can  at  any  time  be  available 
in  the  development  of  the  story,  and 
shows  that  the  diarist  was  always  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  so  as  to 
hear  and  see  everything  that  was  essen¬ 
tial  he  should  hear  and  see.  Now  a 
diary  out  of  a  novel  shows,  curiously 
enough,  that  the  diarist  very  rarely  no¬ 
ticed,  at  the  time  they  occurred,  words 
and  actions  which  proved  afterwards  to 
be  of  great  importance,  and  the  omis¬ 
sions  of  such  a  diary  are  far  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  entries.  For  this 
reason,  the  use  of  a  diary  is  the  only  ut¬ 
terly  improbable  way  of  getting  a  story 
told,  and  to  use  two  diaries  instead  of 
one,  is  to  convert  the  improbable  into  a 
direct  impossible.  These  faults,  how¬ 
ever,  lie  on  the  surface  ;  whereas,  if  we 
look  beneath  the  surface,  we  see  the 
abiding  excellence  of  the  author.  There 
is  a  noble  self-renunciation  in  Jean  Dow- 
glas,  and  an  earnest  endeavor  to  depict 
true  Christian  repentance  in  A  Life  for  a 
Life. 


Mistress  and  Maid  is  again  a  very  good 
book.  With  characteristic  indecision, 
the  writer  seems  to  have  changed  her 
plan,  and  her  first  intention  is  not  car¬ 
ried  out.  Mistress  and  maid  are  sepa¬ 
rated  while  the  character  of  the  latter  is 
still  unformed,  so  that  we  do  not  see  the 
life-long  influence  of  the  mistress  on  her 
maid.  We  see  just  enough  to  make  us 
wish  to  know  more.  The  uncouth  girl 
is  gradually  tamed  by  two  of  her  mis¬ 
tresses,  and  undergoes  a  very  salutary  dis¬ 
cipline  at  the  hands  of  a  third,  whose 
tongue  and  temper  are  a  scourge.  We 
want  to  know  more  about  her,  and  to 
trace  the  development  of  her  mind  and 
character.  This  we  cannot  do,  but  we 
get  occasional  hints  and  gligipses,  and  at 
length  the  character  of  £lizal)eth  Hand 
stands  out  clear  and  strong.  We  recog¬ 
nize  its  tinith,  fidelity  and  beauty,  and 
acknowledge  this  to  be  an  accurate  delin¬ 
eation  of  a  class  of  women  whom  we 
are  proud  to  call  English  servants.  The 
sympathy  of  the  writer  gives  her  a  true 
insight  into  the  nature  of  any  good  wom¬ 
an,  and  the  parting  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  faithless  lover  is  quite  perfect  in 
its  way : 

“  Tom  stood  there  alone.  lie  looked  so 
exactly  his  own  old  self ;  he  came  forward  to 
meet  her  so  completely  in  his  old  familiar 
way,  that  for  the  instant  she  thought  she  must 
bo  under  some  dreadful  delusion ;  that  the 
moonlight  night  in  the  square  must  have  been 
all  a  £eam — Esther,  still  the  silly  little  Es¬ 
ther,  whom  Tom  had  often  heard  of  and 
laughed  at ;  and  Tom,  her  own  Tom,  who 
loved  nobody  but  herself. 

“  ‘  Elizabeth,  what  an  age  it  is  since  I've  had 
a  sight  of  you  I  ’ 

“But  though  the  manner  was  warm  as 
ever — 

‘  In  bli  tone 

A  lomething  smote  her,  m  If  Duty  tried 

To  mock  the  rolce  of  Lore,  now  long  since  flown,* 

and  quiet  as  she  stood,  Elizabeth  shivered  in 
his  arms. 

‘“Why,  what’s  the  matter?  Aren’t  you 
glad  to  see  me  ?  Give  me  another  kiss,  my 
girl,  do !  ’ 

“  He  took  it ;  and  she  crept  away  from  him 
and  sat  down. 

“  ‘  Tom,  I’ve  something  to  say  to  you,  and 
I’d  better  say  it  at  once.’ 

“  ‘  To  bo  sure.  ’Tisn’t  any  bad  news  from 
home,  is  it  ?  Or  ’ — looking  uneasily  at  her — 

‘  I  haven’t  vexed  you,  have  I  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Vexed  me,’  she  repeated,  thinking  what  a 
small  foolish  word  it  was  to  express  what  had 
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happened,  and  what  she  had  been  Buffering. 

•  N  o,  Tom,  not  vexed  me,  exactly.  But  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Who  was  it 
that  you  stood  taiking  with,  under  our  tree  in 
the  square,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  this 
uiglit  three  weeks  ago  ?  ’ 

“Though  there  was  no  anger  in  the  voice, 
it  was  BO  serious  and  deliberate  that  it  made 
Tom  start. 

“  ‘  Three  weeks  ago  I  how  can  I  possibly 
tell?’ 

‘“Yes,  you  can ;  for  it  was  a  fine  moon¬ 
light  night,  and  you  stooil  there  a  long  time.' 

“  ‘  Under  the  tree,  talking  to  somebody  ? 
What  nonsense.  Perhaps  it  wasn't  me  at  all.' 

“  ‘  It  was,  for  I  saw  you.’ 

“  ‘  The  devil  you  did !’  mumbled  Tom. 

“  ‘  Don’t  be  angry — only  tell  me  the  plain 
truth.  Tl»e  young  woman  that  was  with  you 
was  our  Esther  here,  wasn’t  she?  ’ 

“For  the  moment  Tom  looked  altogether 
confounded.  Then  he  tried  to  recover  him¬ 
self  and  said,  crossly:  ‘Well,  and  if  it  was, 
where’s  the  harm  ?  Can’t  a  man  be  civil  to  a 
pretty  girl  without  being  called  over  the  coals 
in  this  way  ?  ’ 

“Eliziibcth  made  no  answer,  at  least,  not 
immediately.  At  last  she  said,  in  a  very  gen¬ 
tle,  subdued  voice : 

“‘Tom,  are  you  fond  of  Esther?  You 
would  not  kiss  her  if  you  were  not  fond  of 
her.  Do  you  like  her  as — as  you  used  to  like 
me  ?  ’ 

“  And  she  looked  right  up  into  his  eyes. 
Ilers  had  no  reproach  in  them,  only  a  piteous 
entreaty,  the  last  clinging  to  a  hope  she  knew 
to  be  false. 

“  ‘  Like  Esther  ?  of  course  I  do.  She’s  a 
nice  girl,  and  we  are  very  good  friends.’ 

“  ‘Tom,  a  man  can’t  be  “friends,’’  in  that 
sort  of  way,  with  a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen, 

'  when  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  somebody 
else.  At  least  in  my  mind,  he  ought  not.’ 

“  Tom  laughed,  in  a  confused  manner.  ‘  I 
•ay,  you’re  j^ous,  and  you’d  better  get  over 
it.’ 

“  Was  she  jealous  ?  Was  it  all  fancy,  folly  ? 
Did  Tom  stand  there,  true  as  steel,  without  a 
feeling  in  his  heart  that  she  did  not  share, 
without  a  hope  in  which  she  was  not  united, 
holding  her,  and  preferring  her,  with  that  in¬ 
dividuality  and  unity  of  love,  which  true  love 
ever  gives  and  exacts,  as  it  has  a  right  to 
exact  ? 

“  Not  that  poor  Elizabeth  reasoned  in  this 
way,  but  she  felt  the  thing  by  instinct  with¬ 
out  reasoning. 

“  ‘Tom,’  she  said,  *  tell  me  outright,  just  as 
if  I  was  somebody  else,  and  had  never  belong¬ 
ed  to  you  at  all.  Do  yon  love  Esther  Martin  ?  ’ 

“  Truthful  people  enforce  truth.  Tom  might 
be  fickle,  but  he  was  not  deceitful ;  he  could 
not  look  into  Elizabeth’s  eyes  and  tell  her  a 
deliberate  lie ;  somehow,  he  dared  not. 

“  ‘  Well,  then — since  you  will  have  it  out  of 
me — 1  think  I  do.’ 


“So  Elizabeth’s  ‘ship  went  down.’  It 
might  h.ave  been  a  very  frail  vessel,  that  no¬ 
body  in  their  right  senses  wpuld  have  trusted 
any  treasure  with,  still  she  did ;  and  it  was 
all  she  had,  and  it  went  down  to  the  bottom 
like  a  stone. 

“  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  sea  closes 
over  this  sort  of  wreck ;  and  how  quietly  peo¬ 
ple  take — when  they  must  take,  and  there  is 
no  more  disbelieving  it — the  truth  which  they 
would  have  given  their  lives  to  prove  was  an 
impossible  lie. 

“  For  some  minutes  Tom  stood  facing  the 
fire,  and  Elizabeth  sat  on  her  chair  opposite, 
without  speaking.  ‘Fben  she  took  off  her 
brooch,  the  only  love-token  he  had  given  her, 
and  put  it  into  his  hand. 

“  ‘  What’s  this  for?  ’  asked  he,  suddenly. 

“  ‘  You  know.  You’d  better  give  it  to  Es¬ 
ther.  It’s  Esther,  not  me,  you  must  marry 
now.’ 

“  And  the  thought  of  Esther — giddy,  flirting, 
useless  Esther — as  Tom’s  wife,  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear.  The  sting  of  it 
put  even  into  her  crushed  humility  a  certain 
honest  self-assertion. 

“  ‘  I’m  not  going  to  blame  you,  Tom  ;  but  I 
think  I’m  as  good  as  she.  I’m  not  pretty, 
I  know,  nor  lively,  nor  young;  at  least.  I’m 
old  for  my  age  ;  but  I  was  worth  something. 
You  should  not  have  served  me  so.’ 

“  Tom  said  the  usual  excuse,  that  he 
‘couldn’t  help  it.’  And  suddenly  tuniing 
round,  he  begged  her  to  forgive  him,  and  not 
forsake  him. 

“  She  forsake  Tom !  She  almost  smiled. 

“  ‘  I  do  forgive  you  ;  I'm  not  a  bit  angry 
with  you.  If  I  ever  was,  I  have  got  over  it.’ 

“  ‘  That’s  right.  You’re  a  dear  soul.  Do 
you  think  I  don’t  like  you,  Elizabeth  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Oh  yes,’  she  said,  sadly,  ‘  I  daresay  you 
do,  a  little,  in  spite  of  Esther  Martin.  But 
that’s  not  my  way  of  liking,  and  1  couldn’t 
stand  it.’ 

“  ‘  What  couldn’t  you  stand  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Your  kissing  me  to-day,  and  another  g’lrl 
to-morrow.  Your  telling  me  I  was  every¬ 
thing  to  you  one  week,  and  saying  exactly 
the  same  thing  to  another  girl  the  next.  It 
would  be  hard  enough  to  bear  if  we  were 
only  friends,  but  os  sweethearts,  as  husband 
and  wife,  it  would  bo  impossible.  No,  Tom, 
I  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could  not  stand  it.’ 

“  She  spoke  strongly,  unhesitatingly,  and  for 
an  instant  there  flowed  out  of  her  soft  eyes 
tliat  wild,  fierce  spark,  latent  even  in  these 
quiet,  humble  natures,  which  is  dangerous  to 
meddle  with. 

“  Tom  did  not  attempt  it.  lie  felt  all  was 
over.  Whether  he  had  lost  or  gained,  whether 
he  was  glad  or  sorry,  he  hardly  knew. 

“  ‘  I’m  not  going  to  take  this  back,  anyhow,’ 
he  smd,  ‘fiddling’  with  the  brooch;  and 
then  going  up  to  her,  he  attempted,  with 
:  trembling  hands,  to  refasten  it  in  her  collar. 

I  “  The  familiar  action,  his  contrite  look,  were 
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too  much.  People  who  have  once  loved  one 
another,  though  the  love  is  dead  (for  love  can 
die),  are  nut  able  to  bury  it  all  at  once,  or  if 
they  do,  its  pale  ghost  will  still  come  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  their  hearts,  ‘  Let  me  in, 
let  me  in.' 

“  Elizabeth  ought,  I  know,  in  proper  feminine 
dignity,  to  have  bade  Tom  farewell,  without 
a  glance  or  a  touch.  But  she  did  not.  When 
he  had  fastened  her  brooch,  she  looked  up  in 
bis  familiar  face,  a  soirowful,  wistful,  lingering 
iook,  and  then  clung  about  his  neck. 

“  ‘  O  Tom,  Tom,  I  was  so  fond  of  yon !  ’ 

“  And  Tom  mingled  his  tears  with  hers,  and 
I  kissed  her  many  times,  and  even  felt  his  old 

affection  returning,  making  him  half  oblivious 
of  Esther;  but  mercifully — for  love  rebuilt 
upon  lost  faith  is  like  a  house  founded  upon 
sands — the  door  opened,  and  Esther  herself 
came  in.” 

The  heroine  of  the  story,  however,  is 
the  Misti'ess — not  the  Maid.  And  we 
turn  from  Elizabeth  to  the  bright  and 
^  resolute  Hilary  Leaf,  who,  of  the  three 

,  sisters,  is,  we  conclude,  tht  mistress. 

I  Hilary  Leaf  is  a  self-reliant,  energetic 

little  woman,  who  tries  to  keep  school 
I  unsuccessfully,  and  then — a  lesson  to 

I  many  other  women  under  similar  circum¬ 

stances — keeps  a  shop  successfully.  She 
is  really  a  very  good  little  thing,  and 
deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  marry  the 
reticent  Scotchman  to  whose  lot  she  falls. 

Robert  Lyon  and  Hilary  Leaf  have 
been  intimately  acquainted,  and  liave 
loved  each  other  for  some  years.  At 
length  he  leaves  England  for  India,  hav¬ 
ing  first  begged  Hilary  “  to  trust  him  ” 
in  bis  absence.  No  one  can  be  surprised 
that  in  an  absence  of  ten  years,  during 
i  which  he  corresponds  with  her  sister, 

but — in  accordance,  we  presume,  with 
Scottish  notions  of  propriety  —  never 
writes  one  line  to  Hilary,  she  has  many 
doubts  as  to  whether  she  is  to  trxtat  him 
as  a  friend  or  as  a  lover.  The  man  who 
really  loves  a  woman,  and  intends  to 
marry  her,  and  yet  leaves  her  frte — that 
is,  imagines  the  possibility  of  her  loving 
and  marrying  some  one  else — must  lack 
either  self-respect  or  tnie  love,  and  most 
probably  both.  liobertLyon  could  only 
have  refrained  from  telling  Hilary  that 
he  loved  her  and  asking  her  to  marry 
1  him  when  he  returned  to  England,  for 

her  sake  or  his  own.  Now,  Hilary 
would  have  gone  down  on  her  knees  and 
thanked  God  for  the  assurance  of  Rob¬ 
ert’s  love  any  and  every  day  of  his  ab- 
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sence ;  it  would  have  helped  her  in  every 
trial  that  she  had  to  endure.  If  he  had 
loved  her  unselfishly  he  would  have 
known  this.  Is  it  not  probable  that  he 
actually  did  marry  in  India,  and  that  he 
returned  a  widower,  having  left  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  care  of  his  wife’s  relatives  in 
India!  If  not,  his  silence  was  neither 
true  nor  honest,  nor  creditable  to  him  as 
a  man.  In  fact,  he  has  no  more  heart 
than  a  tailor’s  dummy.  He  is  no  more 
than  a  carved  wooden  head  on  an  oak 
stick,  and  he  has  to  be  kept  carefully  out 
of  the  way  that  the  reader  may  not  see 
he  is  a  stick.  He  comes  home,  however, 
and  then  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  The  good  little  woman  will 
marry  him  after  ail,  but  she  cannot  go 
to  India  and  leave  the  lonely  sister — her 
only  friend — now  old  and  feeble.  She 
tells  him  so,  but  the  masculine  element 
in  his  nature,  which  had  apparently  been 
dormant  for  fifteen  years,  revolts,  and 
Hilary  has  every  right  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader. 

“  ‘  Robert,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Jo¬ 
hanna.' 

“  ‘  I  guess  what  it  is,'  said  he,  smiling ;  ‘  you 
would  like  her  to  go  out  to  India  with  us. 
Certainly,  if  she  chooses.  I  hope  you  did  not 
suppose  I  should  object  ?  ’ 

“  '  No ;  but  it  is  not  that.  She  could  not  go ; 
she  would  not  live  six  months  in  a  hut  cli¬ 
mate  ;  the  doctor  tells  me  so.’ 

“  ‘You  have  consulted  him  ?  ’ 

“‘Yes,  last  week;  confidentially,  without 
her  knowing  it.  But  I  thought  it  right.  I 
wanted  to  make  quite  sure  before — before. 
Oh,  Robert’ — 

“  The  grief  of  her  tone  caused  him  to  sus¬ 
pect  what  was  coming.  lie  started. 

“  ‘You  don’t  mean  that?  Oh,  no,  you 
cannot!  My  little  woman — ray  own  little 
woman — she  could  not  be  so  unkind.’ 

“  Hilary  turned  sick  at  heart.  The  dim  land¬ 
scape,  the  bright  sky,  seemed  to  mingle  and 
dance  before  her,  and  Venus  to  stare  at  her 
with  a  piercing,  threatening,  baleful  lustre. 

“  ‘  Robert,  let  me  sit  down  on  the  bencli, 
and  sit  you  beside  me.  It  is  too  dark  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  notice  us,  and  wo  shall  not  be  very 
cold.’ 

“  ‘  No,  my  darling ;  ’  and  ho  slipped  his 
plidd  round  her  shoulders,  and  his  arm  with 
it. 

“  She  looked  up  pitifully.  ‘  Don't  be  vexed 
with  me,  Robert,  dear ;  I  have  thought  it  all 
over ;  weighed  it  on  every  side :  nights  and 
nights  I  have  lain  awake,  pondering  what  was 
right  for  me  to  do.  And  it  always  comes  to 
the  same  thing.’ 
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“  ‘  What  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  It’s  the  old  story,’  she  answered,  with  a 
feeble  smile.  ‘  “  I  canna’  leave  my  minnie.” 
There  is  nobody  in  the  world  to  take  care  of 
Johanna  but  me,  not  even  Elizabeth,  who  is 
engrossed  in  little  Henry.  If  I  left  her,  I  am 
sure  it  would  kill  her.  And  she  cannot  come 
with  me,  dear !  ’  (the  only  fond  name  she 
ever  called  him)  ‘  for  these  three  years — you 
say  it  need  only  be  three  years — you  will 
have  to  go  back  to  India  alone !  ’ 

“  Ilobert  Lyon  was  a  very  good  man ;  but  he 
was  only  a  man,  not  an  angel ;  and  though 
he  made  comparatively  little  show  of  it,  he 
was  a  man  very  deeply  in  love.  With  that 
jealous  tenacity  over  his  treasure,  hardly 
blameable,  since  the  love  is  worth  little  which 
does  not  wish  to  have  its  object  all  to  itself 
he  had,  I  am  afraid,  contemplated,  not  with¬ 
out  pleasure,  the  canying  off  of  Hilary  to  his 
Indian  home :  and  it  had  cost  him  something 
to  propose  that  Johanna  should  go  too.  He 
was  very  fond  of  Johanna ;  still — 

“  If  I  tell  what  followed,  v^  ill  it  forever  low¬ 
er  BobiTt  Lyon  in  the  estimation  of  all  read¬ 
ers?  He  said  coldly,  ‘As  you  please,  Hil¬ 
ary,’  rose  up,  and  never  spoke  another  word 
till  they  reached  home.” 

Mrs.  Craik’s  last  novel,  A  Noble  Life, 
is  by  no  means  a  happy  effort  It  has 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  merit  of  an 
authorized  biography.  The  original  of  the 
“Earl  of  Cairn  forth”  is  carefully  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  is  accurate  in  every  painful 
detail :  this  was  unnecessary,  and  ought 
to  have  been  impossible.  The  story,  as  a 
story,  is  too  shadowy  for  analysis,  and 
does  not  deserve  the  dignity  of  its  two 
volumes,  its  broad  margins,  and  large 
type.  But  Christian's  Mistake,  which 
preceded  this,  is  a  very  l)eautilul  story. 
The  title  is  rather  puzzling,  and  the 
mistake  not  very  obvious.  Cliristian  is  a 
young  governess,  the  orplum  child  of  an 
unwoilhy  father,  and  she  marries  an 
elderly  and  respectable  college  don,  a 
widower  with  two  children,  whom  she 
does  not  love.  Of  course  this  is  not  the 
mistake — if  it  is  anything  it  must  be  called 
by  a  stronger  name.  But  the  Master  of 
St  Bede's  not  only  knows  that  Christian 
does  not  love  him,  but  knows  from  let¬ 
ters  which  have  fallen  into  his  hands 
before  they  were  married,  that  she  has 
felt  a  transient  girli.sh  affection  for  a 
worthless  undergraduate.  Again,  that  the 
Master  did  not  return  these  letters  was 
something  much  graver  than  a  mistake. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  sister  of  the 
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Master's  first  wife  suspects  a  previous 
intimacy  with  the  undergrad  u.ate,  and 
Christian  has  the  satisfaction  of  an  ex- 

f)lanation  with  her  husband.  There  must 
lave  been  a  mistake  somewhere,  but  as 
we  have  said  it  is  not  obvious. 

The  author  of  John  Halifax  takes  the 
unpromising  m.aterial  of  this  story,  and  it 
is  pliant  in  her  hands.  She  does  not  say 
that  young  girls  should  marry  elderly 
men  w'hom  they  do  not  love,  but  she  sees 
this  as  a  fact,  and  shows  how  a  good  man 
and  a  good  woman  would  act,  supposing 
they  stood  in  this  relation  to  each  other. 
Dr.  Grey  does  love  his  young  wife,  there¬ 
fore  he  meets  with  no  trials  and  no  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  occupies  a  very  subordinate 
])lace  in  the  story.  It  is  Christian  whoso 
life  we  follow  with  the  keenest  interest. 
She  has  great  respect  for  her  husband, 
and  is  very  grateful  for  his  kindness  to 
her,  but  neither  respect  nor  gratitude 
gtiides  her ;  it  is  duty  which  is  her  watch¬ 
word.  She  has  undertaken  the  duties  of 
wife  and  8te|>-mother,  and  resolves  to 
fulfil  them  righteously.  We  follow  with 
increasing  interest  the  still  calm  figure  of 
the  young  wife,  who  bears  so  patiently 
all  the  discomforts  of  her  new  home. 
She  has  to  suffer  insolence  from  servants, 
insolence  from  the  children,  insolence 
from  the  sister  of  her  husband’s  fir.>t  wife, 
and  to  bear  with  a  very  exas|>cratiiig 
habit  of  the  Master’s,  that  of  reading 
at  meals.  But  she  endures  to  the  end, 
and  so  finds  with  duty  love,  love  awaken¬ 
ed  in  herself,  and  called  forth  towards 
her  from  those  whom  she  serves  so  faith 
fully.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  love 
the  children — who  are  only  interesting  in 
so  far  as  they  are  di8agree.able,  and  yet 
they  are  gnidually  brought  under  the 
sweet  influence  of  the  young  mother-in- 
law. 

Great  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
three  women  who  are  alone  prominent  in 
this  story — Miss  Grey,  Miss  Gascoigne, 
and  Christian.  Miss  Gascoigne,  sister  of 
the  first  wife,  is  second  only  in  interest  to 
Christian,  and  is  cleverly  but  very  im¬ 
perfectly  sketched.  Like  the  children, 
she  is  excessively  disagreeable ;  still,  the 
author  assures  us  that — 

“  It  may  seem  an  odd  thing  to  assert,  and  a 
more  difficult  thing  still  to  prove,  but  Miss 
Gascoigne  was  not  at  heart  a  bad  woman. 
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BUe  bad  a  flcrce  temper  and  an  enormous 
egotism,  yet  these  two  qualities,  in  the  strange¬ 
ly  composite  characters  that  one  meets  with 
in  life,  are  not  incompatible  with  many  good 
qualities. 


“  Miss  Gascoigne  was  not  a  bad  woman,only 
an  utterly  mistaken  and  misguided  one.  She 
meant  no  harm — very  few  people  do  deliber¬ 
ately  mean  harm  —  they  only  do  it.  She  had 
set  herself  against  her  brother-in-law’s  mar¬ 
riage — not  in  the  abstract,  she  was  scarcely  so 
wicked  and  foolish  as  that ;  but  against  his 
marrying  this  particular  woman.  Partly  be¬ 
cause  ('hristian  was  only  a  governess,  with 
somewhat  painful  antecedents,  one  who  could 
neither  bring  money,  rank,  nor  position  to 
Dr.  Grey  and  his  family,  but  chiefly  because 
it  had  wounded  her  self-love  that  she.  Miss 
Gascoigne,  had  not  been  consulted,  and  had 
no  hand  in  bringing  about  the  marriage. 

“  Therefore  she  had  determined  to  see  it,  and 
all  concerning  it,  in  the  very  worst  light ;  to 
modify  nothing,  to  excuse  nothing.  Bhe  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  things  were  to  be  so- 
and-so,  and  so-and-so  they  must  of  necessity 
tuni  out.  Audi  alteram  partem  was  an  idea 
that  never  occurred,  never  had  occurred,  in 
all  her  life,  to  Henrietta  Gascoigne.  In  fact, 
she  would  never  have  believed  there  could  be 
*  another  side,’  since  she  herself  was  nut 
able  to  behold  it." 

We  must  add  the  last  sentences  of  this 
book,  because  they  are  the  key,  not  only 
to  this  story,  but  to  every  story  by  the 
author  of  John  Halifax.  “  At  last  this 
hope  had  quite  to  be  let  go,  and  its  sub¬ 
stitute  accepted — as  we  most  of  us  have, 
more  or  less,  to  accept  the  will  of  heaven, 
insteuil  of  our  w  ill,  and  go  on  our  way  re¬ 
signedly,  nay,  cheerfully,  knowing  that, 
whether  we  see  it  or  not,  all  is  well.” 

Looking  back,  as  we  are  now  able  to 
do,  we  find  that  this  author  has  insight 
only  through  her  sympathy,  and  that 
this  fact  accounts  at  once  for  her  strength 
and  weakness.  She  cannot  paint  enthu¬ 
siasm,  she  does  not  seek  strength  or 
height  of  character,  but  she  looks  for 
goodness.  She  knows  a  good  woman 
through  and  through,  but  other  women 
from  the  outside  only.  It  is  not  that  she 
understands  all  w’omen  and  no  men,  for 
she  cannot  delineate  the  internal  life  of 
all  women.  Lady  Caroline  Hrithwood  in 
John  Halifax  is  a  complete  failure.  Miss 
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Gascoigne  is  rather  a  clever  sketch  than 
a  finished  picture.  At  the  same  time  her 
sympathy  with  a  good  man  is  complete 
on  the  moral,  but  defective  on  the  intel¬ 
lectual  side ;  and  this  deficiency  is  felt 
more  in  men  than  in  women,  because  we 
need  to  feel  the  intellect  of  a  man  in 
whom  we  take  any  sustained  interest. 
An  accurate  delineation  of  children  needs 
also  intellectual  insight  as  well  as  sympa¬ 
thy  ;  they  are  in  a  stage  of  growth  and 
transition,  and  the  physical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  preponderate.  Aaron  and  Eppie 
in  Silas  Marner,  Ninna  and  Lillo  in  Ro- 
mola,  are  the  perfection  of  children,  round, 
soft,  lovable  realities.  Goodness  in  a  lov¬ 
able  child  is  latent  rather .  than  devel¬ 
oped.  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  only 
attraction  of  childhood.  But  Mrs.  Craik 
must  find  that  or  nothing  in  children. 
The  disagreeable  Atty  and  Titia  are, 
therefore,  spiteful,  ill-natured  grown  peo¬ 
ple  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  children 
whom  she  depicts  are  such  in  virtue  only 
of  their  using  baby-talk. 

This  lady  lacks  the  deep  and  full  in¬ 
sight  of  George  Eliot ;  lacks  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  outside  look  of  all 
ordinary  characters,  which  distinguishes 
so  many  novelists  ofonly  average  ability. 
In  language  she  has  no  wealth  of  poetical 
imagery  ;  her  views  are  neither  broad 
nor  profound,  she  has  no  wide  field  of 
vision,  and  the  depths  of  spiritual  struggle 
are  unknown  to  her ;  but  she  looks  liigh 
into  the  pure  heavens,  and  |X)ints  always 
upwards  and  onwards.  All  her  charm 
and  all  her  power  lie  in  this  marvellous 
purity  of  moral  tone.  There  is  no  trifling 
with  sin,  no  extenuating  or  making  light 
of  it.  Right  may  be  painful,  it  may  en¬ 
tail  suffering  and  self-denial,  but  it  must 
be  done.  Wrong  must  be  avoided.  The 
petty  meannesses  and  falsehoods  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  its  general  insincerity,  she 
never  for  a  moment  tolerates  or  condones. 
Her  good  men  and  women  are  absolutely 
honest  and  truthful  to  their  superiors, 
their  equals,  and  their  inferiors.  Surely 
we  have  a  right  to  say  that  such  teaching 
has  at  the  present  time  an  almost  ines¬ 
timable  value,  and  that  the  **  Author  of 
John  Halifax”  is  doing  good  service 
both  in  her  generation  and  lor  all  time. 
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BT  EDWAHD  DICEY. 

For  the  last  two  months  I  have  been 
wandering  about  Europe  in  search  of  a 
war.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  which  I 
need  not  enter  into  here,  I  have  always — 
north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Alps — been 
just  too  late  for  the  battle.  In  fact,  if  I 
am  to  speak  the  plain  honest  truth,  though 
I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  great  armies 
since  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  I 
have  never  seen  a  corpse  lying  unburied 
on  the  ground  till  the  other  night,  when 
I  myself  was  all  but  being  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  great  railway  accident  at 
Wildenschwert.  TliLs  being  the  case,  I 
could  only  give  you  second-hand  reports 
of  battles  I  have  not  witnessed.  It  is 
true  that,  if  I  had  been  present  at  the  se¬ 
ries  of  great  victories  bpr  which  Prussia 
has  overthrown  the  military  power  of 
Austria,  I  should  probably  have  known 
very  little  more  about  them  than  I  do 
now.  People  talk  vaguely  about  seeing 
a  battle  ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have 
seen  battles  who  are  aware  how  very  lit¬ 
tle  is  to  be  seen  after  all.  Years  ago 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  a  model  of  the 
field  of  Waterloo  shown  in  London.  In 
order  to  give  additional  attraction  to  the 
show,  the  exhibitor  was  an  old  Waterloo 
soldier.  He  had  his  story  by  rote,  and 
could  explmn  most  lucidly  the  ojierations 
by  which  the  great  Napoleon  was  de¬ 
feated  ;  but,  when  he  was  asked  what  his 
own  personal  ob8er>’ation  of  the  battle 
amounted  to,  he  used  to  confess  candidly 
that  he  had  stood  all  day  in  the  centre  of 
a  square,  and  had  seen  nothing  but  a 
great  deal  of  smoke.  Now,  if  all  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  battles  were  equally  truthful 
with  this  poor  sergeant — who,  I  need  not 
add,  never  made  a  fortune  as  an  exhibitor 
— I  believe  the  written  records  of  battle¬ 
fields  would  be  far  more  barren  of  detail 
than  they  are  at  present  The  instances 
are  very  rare  when,  from  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,  spectators  can  see 
much  of  a  fight ;  and  actors  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  mark 
much  of  what  is  passing  around  them. 
Sondenburg  was  one  of  these  rare  excep¬ 
tions  ;  the  battle-fields  of  Bohemia  and 
Silesia,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  were  not. 
At  any  rate,  whether  there  was  much  to 


be  learned  by  actual  observation  or  not,  I 
did  not  learn  it.  Still  I  flatter  myself, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  what  I  lost  was 
not  altogether  uncompensated  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  Min.  Short  of  the  power 
which  the  Irishman  attributed  to  the 
birds,  nobody  could  have  seen  anything 
like  the  whole  of  the  campaign ;  and 
I  observe  that  those  among  my  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  really  were  spectators  of  some 
portion  of  it  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
proportionate  importance  of  what  they 
did,  and  did  not,  witness.  I  fancy, 
therefore,  that  I  am  perhaps  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  a  general  view  of  this  seven- 
days’  war  than  I  might  have  been  if  I 
had  actually  been  in  any  degree  a  par¬ 
taker  in  its  vicissitudes. 

I  have  had  very  considerable  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  judging  of  the  Prussians  and 
their  army — that  engaged  in  actual  war, 
if  not  in  actual  fighting ;  I  have  heard 
much  from  all  sort  of  quarters  about  the 
character  of  the  campaign ;  and  from 
my  own  observation,  and  the  information 
I  have  collected,  I  have  formed  a  decided 
opinion  of  my  own  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  Prussian  success.  It  is  that  opinion, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  based, 
which  I  want  to  explain  in  this  article. 
At  the  time  I  left  England  not  only  was 
public  sympathy  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Austrians,  but  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  conviction  was  that,  if  France  did  not 
interfere  to  help  her,  Prussia  would  inev¬ 
itably  be  defeated.  The  reason  why  we 
bestowed  our  sympathies  on  what  proved 
to  be  the  weaker  side  are  obvious  enough. 
We  thought  the  Prussians  were  the  ag¬ 
gressors  in  the  war,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were ;  we  considered  they  had  behaved 
most  unjustifiably  towards  Denmark — a 
matter  about  which  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides;  and  we 
believed,  with  truth,  that  they  had  treat¬ 
ed  us  most  cavalierly  in  the  abortive 
London  conferences,  though  we  forgot 
that  it  was  entirely  the  fault  of  our  own 
Government  if  we  placed  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  Prussia  could  slight  us 
with  impunity.  And,  what  perhaps 
weighed  with  us  more  than  deeper  con¬ 
siderations,  we  did  not  like  the  Prussians 
personally.  Every  English  traveller  knew 
that  the  Austrians  were  much  better 
behaved,  much  more  courteous  to  stran¬ 
gers,  much  pleasanter  to  meet  with. 
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much  greater  gentlemen  in  manners  and 
dress  and  language,  than  their  northern 
neighbors;  and  this  experience  of  the 
tourist  world  had  produced  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  public  mind.  In  truth, 
so  long  as  our  national  views  of  foreign 
questions  are  to  be  based  on  sentimental 
considerations  instead  of  cold  study  of 
facts,  we  had  rather  better  reasons  than 
usual  in  such  cases  to  show  for  our  pref¬ 
erence  for  Austria.  No  great  national 
or  political  issue  appeared  to  common 
English  apprehensions  to  be  involved  in 
the  struggle ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  event, 
we  have  no  particular  cause,  I  think,  to 
feel  ashamed  if  most  of  us  at  first  wished 
success  to  the  defeated  party. 

It  is,  however,  more  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  what  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
“ causa  victa”  would  prove  the  “causa 
victrix.”  It  was  popularly  8up|)Osed  that 
Austria  was  united  to  resist  invasion, 
while  the  Prussian  people  were  bitterly 
averse  to  the  war  ;  and  that  the  lesser 
German  States  would  rally  like  one  man 
round  Austria.  Assuming  the  theory  to 
have  been  grounded  on  fact,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  drawn  would  have  been  most  logical. 
Unfortunately,  the  facts  were  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  the  theory,  so  that  our 
conclusion  turned  out  to  be  erroneous. 
Put  a  more  inexplicable  circumstance 
than  this  po])ular  delusion  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  shared  in  by  professional 
military  men.  Every  English  officer  al¬ 
most  pooh-{>oohed  the  notion  that  the 
Prussians  could  possibly  defeat  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  That  Benedck  would  be  in  Ber¬ 
lin  before  a  month  was  over,  was  a  re¬ 
ceived  article  of  faith  at  all  regimental 
messes ;  and  the  diplomatic  world  was 
equally  convinced  that  Prussia  would 
have  to  cede  the  Rhine  provinces  to 
France,  as  the  price  of  the  intervention 
which  was  to  rescue  her  from  utter  de¬ 
struction  at  the  hands  of  Austria. 

I  only  allude  to  the  state  of  public 
opinion  which  preceded  the  Austro-I*rus- 
sian  war,  in  order  to  point  out  the  danger 
of  jumping  to  a  premature  conclusion 
about  the  causes  of  the  non-fulfilment  of 
our  expectation.  Women,  so  their  de- 
Iractonj  say,  have  a  way,  when  their  as¬ 
sertions  are  disproved  by  unmistakable 
evidence,  of  arguing  that  they  would 
have  been  right  after  all,  if  they  had  not 
omitted  something  from  their  calculations 
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they  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
remember  ;  and  this  feminine  style  of  ar¬ 
gument  seems  to  be  in  fa-shion  with  us  on 
the  present  occasion.  We  have  all  agreed, 
by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent,  that,  whatever 
people  may  choose  to  think,  we  were 
really  correct  in  our  assumptions,  and 
that  Austria  would  certainly  have  won,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  needle-gun,  about 
which  we  knew  nothing,  and  could  know 
nothing.  Now,  that  our  military  men 
did  know  nothing  or  little  about  breech¬ 
loaders,  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  Though 
our  military  administration  is  the  most 
costly  in  the  world,  we  never  seem  to 
have  any  officers  competent. to  profit  by 
experience  at  any  place  where  experience 
is  likely  to  be  learned.  Our  military  at¬ 
taches  are  generally  well-connected  offi¬ 
cers — out  of  employment  or  out  at  el¬ 
bows — to  whom  the  post  is  given  as  a 
convenient  sinecure ;  while  in  time  of 
war,  we  either,  as  in  Schleswig,  send  out 
no  professional  commissioners  at  all,  or 
else,  as  in  the  case  of  this  last  conflict,  we 
send  them  out  just  too  late  to  be  of  any 
practical  use.  Still,  though  we  individu¬ 
ally  were  unacquainted  with  the  “  Ziind- 
nadel-Gewehr,”  yet  other  nations — and 
Austria  above  all  —  had  studied  the 
weapon  carefully  beforehand ;  and,  though 
different  opinions  were  formed  as  to  its 
imperative  excellence,  no  competent  mili¬ 
tary  judge  even  imagined  for  one  moment 
that  the  possession  or  non-possession  of 
the  needle-gun  was  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  campaign. 
Of  course  the  whole  world  may  have 
l>een  mistaken ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  the 
antecedent  probability  is  immensely 
strong  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that 
the  campaign  was  decided  by  many  other 
causes  besides  the  especial  efficacy  of 
that  peculiar  weapon.  A  few  of  these 
causes  may  be  ascertained  easily  enough 
by  any  one  who  is  content  to  look  at 
facts  as  they  are. 

In  the  first  place,  Prussia  is  a  united 
country,  while  Austria  is  a  mere  conglom¬ 
eration  of  different  nations  connected  by 
a  dynastic  union.  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Croatia,  Venetia,  Gallicia,  Silesia,  and 
Au.stria  proper,  have  little  other  tie  be- 
j  tween  them  than  that  which  for  a  hundred 
years  bound  France  to  England.  They 
do  not  like  each  other,  and  most  of  them 
have  no  particular  affection  for  their 
34 
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common  sovereign.  But  in  Prussia  the  ridden  population,  an  enormous  taxation, 
case  is  different  If  we  omit  a  part  of  a  body  of  officials  notoriously  corrupt, 
Posen,  there  is  not  a  more  homogeneous  and  an  extravagant  administration,  she 
countiy  in  all  Europe  than  Prussia.  She  entered  the  lists  against  Prussia  hope- 
has  no  Venetia,  no  Algeria,  no  Ireland,  lessly  overweighted. 

Her  people  speak  the  same  language,  are  When  the  war  was  first  seriously  antici- 
trained  with  the  same  uniform  system,  pated,  it  was  undoubtedly  unpopular  in 
have  to  a  great  extent  the  samexiommon  Prussia  ;  but  the  character  of  this  un- 
futh.  Any  person  who  has  followed  at  popularity  was  hardly  understood  abroad, 
all  attentively  the  long  wearisome  conflict  The  war  w’as  objected  to  by  the  people, 
between  the  Prussian  Parliament  and  the  not  because  they  did  not  sympathize  with 
Court,  must  have  been  struck  by  two  the  object  for  which  it  was«to  be  waged, 
circumstances.  First  that,  even  w’hen  but  because  they  hesitated  to  believe  that 
the  struggle  was  at  its  bitterest,  and  when  these  objects  could  be  promoted  by  it. 
Herr  von  Bismarck  pressed  most  cava-  The  patriotism  of  a  Prussian  has  inevita- 
lierly  on  the  popular  party,  nobody  ever  bly  a  sort  of  dual  nature  w’hich  it  is  dif- 
proposed  or  mooted  the  idea  of  a  change  ficult  for  an  Englishman  to  appreciate, 
of  dynasty  :  and  secondly,  that  there  The  Prussians — ^1  am  speaking  of  the 
never  was  the  slightest  talk  of  any  disrup-  educated  classes,  who  alone  make  their 
tion  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  little  more  voices  heard  abroad — are  patriots  first  as 
than  a  century  ago  since  Frederick  the  Germans,  then  as  Prussians.  Their  first 
Great  took  Silesia  by  force  from  Austria,  ambition  is  to  see  Germany  great,  united, 
and  yet  this  province  is  now  as  loyal  and  powerful,  and  free  ;  their  next  is  to  see 
as  intensely  Prussian  as  Brandenburg  Prussia  aggrandized.  For  a  long  time 
itself  And,  when  the  whole  force  of  it  was  believed,  even  in  Berlin  itself,  that 
the  kingdom  was  engaged  in  a  gigantic  Herr  von  Bismarck  simply  wished  to 
struggle,  the  Rhine  provinces  were  left  make  war  in  order  to  enlarge  the  ter- 
utteriy  denuded  of  troops,  without  the  ritories  of  Prussia,  and  that  he  had  no 
least  apprehension  of  any  local  outbreak  intention  of  making  Germany  identi- 
being  even  possible.  cal  with  Prussia.  But,  when  it  once  l>e- 

Tben,  too,  the  Prussians  have  the  great  came  clear  that,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
advantage  of  being  contented  with  their  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  the  w’ar  with 
own  government  on  the  whole ;  an  as-  Austria  meant  a  war  for  the  creation  of 
sertion  which  cannot  be  made  about  the  a  united  Germany  under  the  leadership 
Austrians.  The  Prussians  wished,  and  of  Prussia,  popular  feeling  changed ;  and 
rightly  wished,  for  fuller  political  liberties  the  cause  of  the  Government  became 
than  they  now  enjoy  ;  but,  whenever  forthwith  the  cause  of  the  nation.  More- 
they  obtain  what  they  want,  they  will  not  over,  the  northern  Germans,  though  they 
have  to  use  their  power  to  rectify  gross  received  with  distaste  the  idea  of  a  con- 
abuses  in  the  administration.  In  most  flict  with  their  southern  brethren,  were 
things  which  affect  the  daily  life  of  ordi-  firmly  convinced  that  such  a  conflict 
nary  men,  Prussia  is,  and  has  been  for  |  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  Prus- 
years,  excellently  well  governed.  In  all  sia  was,  in  their  judgment,  the  represent- 
social  relations  there  is  absolute  personal  ative  in  the  Fatherland  of  free  thought, 
liberty  ;  justice  is  administered  with  pro-  intellectual  culture,  material  progress, 
verbial  fairness,  and  the  bureaucracy,  popular  government,  and  national  inde- 
however  vexatious  in  its  dealings,  is  ut-  pendence ;  while  Austria,  by  virtue  or 
terly  free  from  the  taint  of  corruption  ;  vice  of  her  conditions  of  existence,  was 
the  system  of  national  education  is  the  the  representative  of  Ultramontanism, 
best  in  Europe ;  the  people  are  very  light-  aristocratic  rule,  internal  weakness,  and 
ly  taxed ;  there  is  next  to  no  national  foreign  intervention.  Between  the  two 
debt ;  and  the  whole  government  of  the  antagonistic  principles  thus  embodied 
country,  from  the  Court  downwards,  is  j  there  could  be  no  permanent  peace.  One 
conducted  with  a  more  than  republican  i  of  the  two  must  make  place  for  the  other ; 
economy.  Now,  not  one  of  these  state-  and  the  contest  could  never  be  decided 
ments  could  be  applied  to  Austria.  With  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  Even  taking 
an  enormous  debt,  an  ignorant  and  priest-  j  a  lower  ground,  it  was  evident  there 
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could  never  be  one  Germany,  unless 
either  Prussia  or  Austria  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  great  German  power ;  and  Austria 
was  never  likely  willingly  to  recede  from 
her  hereditary  position,  unless  she  was 
compelled  to  do  so  by  force.  IIow  far 
these  views  were  founded  on  fact,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  now.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  they  were  generally 
believed  among  the  Germans  of  the  north, 
and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  so 
believed  secured  for  the  war  against  Aus¬ 
tria  the  sympathy,  not  only  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  but  of  the  people  of  the  northern 
states.  Nobody  who  has  talked  much 
with  Prussians  at  this  period,  whether 
civilians  or  soldiers,  but  must  admit  that 
they  imagine  themselves  to  be  engaged 
in  a  just  and  noble  cause.  They  m.ay  be 
wrong,  but  this  conviction  gives  them  a 
strength  not  conceded  to  their  adversaries. 
The  only  thing  which  could  have  supplied 
the  Austrians  with  a  similar  enthusiasm 
would  have  been  a  feeling  that  they  were 
Gghting  for  national  independence.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Austria  is  not  a  nation,  but 
— what  Metternich  once  called  Italy — a 
“  geographical  expression  ;  ”  and  five 
sixths  of  the  empire  did  not  consider 
an  attack  upon  the  position  of  Austria 
in  Germany  to  be  in  any  sense  an  at¬ 
tack  u{)ou  their  separate  national  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Thus,  Count  Bismarck  —  if  popular 
opinion  is  right  in  crediting  him  with 
the  authorship  of  this  w’ar — must  have 
known  beforehand  that  his  country  had 
certain  great  advantages  in  entering  on 
the  contest,  which  diminished  materially 
the  apparent  temerity  of  his  enterprise, 
lie  had  a  united  nation  at  his  back,  a 
great  popular  enthusiasm,  a  full  excheq¬ 
uer,  and  a  reserve  of  more  or  less  trained 
troops,  coi^ual  in  number  with  the  able- 
bodied  adult  male  population  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  to 
encounter  this  great  difficulty — that  he 
could  not  afford  a  prolonged  contest  It 
was  necessary  for  him  not  only  to  win, 
but  to  win  rapidly.  In  a  country  so 
rich  and  prosperous  as  Prussia  has  be¬ 
come  of  late  years,  the  calling  out  of  the 
Landwehr  reserves  creates  an  amount  of 
private  loss  and  expense  and  inconven¬ 
ience  which  is  almost  incredible.  We 
can  imagine  pretty  well  what  English 
feeling  would  be  if  some  three  hundred 


thousand  of  our  volunteers  were  sum¬ 
moned  from  their  homes  and  business,  by 
a  highly  unpopular  Government,  to  fight, 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  England,  in 
a  cause  which,  at  first  sight  at  any  rate, 
was  not  one  of  national  existence.  If  the 
war  was  one  succession  of  brilliant  and 
rapid  victories,  the  nation  would  bear  the 
infliction  patiently  enough ;  but,  if  the 
w'ar  languished,  no  very  evident  progress 
were  made  towards  its  end,  and  the 
campaign  were  attended  with  heavy  loss 
of  life,  there  would  be  an  irresistible  out¬ 
cry  that  enough  had  been  done  already 
for  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  that 
it  w’as  folly  to  waste  our  strength  on 
a  needless  struggle.  A  similar  outcry 
would  certainly  have  been  raised  in  Prus¬ 
sia  if  the  war  had  gone  on  week  after 
week,  and  month  mer  month,  without 
inflicting  any  decisive  blow  upon  Austria. 
Besides  this,  a  protracted  war,  with  vary¬ 
ing  fortunes,  would  have  encouraged  the 
governments  of  the  petty  states — all  anti- 
Prussian  at  heart — to  use  their  power 
upon  the  side  of  Austria,  while  it  would 
have  led  almost  with  certainty  to  foreign 
intervention.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  necessary  for  Count  Bismarck  to 
carry  all  before  him ;  and  the  courage 
with  which  he  determined  on  staking 
everything  on  one  throw  entitles  him 
to  the  same  sort  of  repute  as  Sherman 
earned  by  his  march  through  Georgia  As 
a  common  rule,  it  is  a  mistake  at  whist  to 
play  out  all  your  trumps  at  starting ;  but 
a  great  player  knows  when  it  is  worth 
while  to  risk  the  trick  for  the  chance  of 
the  game. 

Accident  plays  a  very  important  share 
in  all  wars ;  and  I  suspect  that  many 
brilliant  military  operations,  held  up  to 
the  youths  of  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich 
as  examples  of  far-sighted  calculation, 
were  never  anticipated  beforehand.  But 
the  campaign  which  has  just  ended  can 
hardly  have  been  much  modified  by  acci¬ 
dent^  circumstances.  The  war  proceed¬ 
ed  all  through  with  as  much  order  and 
regularity  as  if  the  invasion  of  Austria 
had  been  a  mere  march  from  Potsdam  to 
Berlin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  tactics  of  the  Prussian  generals ;  they 
consisted  solely  in  the  simple  maxim  to 
strike  at  once,  to  strike  home,  and  to 
strike  hard.  From  the  moment  that  the 
famous  note  of  the  French  Government, 
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which  had  given  the  cauae— or,  if  you  Austrians  were  prepared  to  defend  the 
like  to  call  it,  the  pretext — for  war,  not  capital  of  the  empire.  Nor  can  there,  I 
an  hour  was  lost  by  the  Prussians.  As  think,  be  any  resisonable  doubt  that,  if 
each  corps  is  quartered  habitually  in  the  j  the  Emperor  had  not  consented  to  buy 
province  from  which  it  is  recruited,  the  i  peace  on  terms  which  amounted  to  a  sur- 
army  can  be  mobilized  —  or,  in  other  render  at  discretion,  the  successor  of 
words,  the  men  who  have  completed  Frederick  the  Great  could  have  entered 
their  normal  time  of  service,  but  are  still  Schonbrunn  as  a  conqueror.  Had  this 
liable  to  be  recalled  to  arms  at  any  mo-  not  been  known  to  be  a  matter  of  certain- 
ment,  can  be  brought  back  to  the  ranks  ty,  no  Ilapsburg  sovereign  could  ever 
— with  extreme  expedition.  The  call  to  have  submitted  to  abdicate  his  position 
arms  was  responded  to  with  extreme  in  Germany  while  an  army  remained  in 
alacrity ;  and  the  Prussian  army  was  the  field. 

ready  to  take  the  field,  while  a  great  ma-  If  you  talk  to  Austrians,  as  I  have 
jority  of  the  Austrian  regiments  were  done  of  late  to  many,  about  the  causes  of 
only  half  filled  up.  According  to  the  this  succession  of  disasters,  they  always 
whole  theory  of  war,  the  Prussians  ought  tell  you  that  their  defeat  was  due  to  the 
to  have  gathered  a  large  force  to  defend  incompetence  and  inefficiency  of  their 
Berlin,  and  then  advanced  towards  the  generals.  I  have  no  doubt  their  generals 
Austrian  frontiers,  leaving  garrisons  be-  were  very  indifferent  ones ;  as,  indeed, 
hind  them  at  every  stage  to  keep  open  they  have  been  at  most  periods  of  their 
their  communications  with  their  bases  of  history.  General  Benedek  had  an  immense 
operations,  and  dispersing  any  force,  and  reputation  before  the  war,  that  was  based 
capturing  any  fortress,  which  lay  in  their  on  as  small  evidence  as  that  of  any  corn- 
way.  It  was  on  this  theory  that  the  mander  I  have  ever  heard  of,  not  except- 
Austrian  plan  of  defence  w’as  based.  Un-  ing  General  McClellan  or  poor  Lord 
fortunately  the  Prussians  neglected  the  Raglan.  The  Austrians  chose  to  make 
established  maxims  of  strategy.  They  up  their  minds  that  they  would  never 
left  the  capital  undefended,  after  remov-  have  been  defeated  at  Magenta  or  Sol¬ 
ing  the  only  danger  which  threatened  ferino  if  somebody  else  had  been  in  com- 
them  in  their  rear  by  the  disjersion  of  mand ;  and,  as  Benedek  was  considered 
the  Hanoverian  army,  and  then  they  a  dashing  officer,  and  w'as  believed  to 
marched  straight  on  for  Vienna,  via  Sax-  have  remonstrated  against  the  tactics  of 
ony  and  Bohemia.  The  Austrians  w'ere  Giulay,  it  was  decided  by  popular  accla- 
taken  by  surprise.  They  had  meant  to  mation  that  he  was  the  military  genius 
occupy  Dresden,  and  give  fight  in  Saxony  who  would  have  saved  Austria,  like 
on  the  borders  of  their  enemy’s  domin-  Radetzky,  if  he  had  only  had  the  oppor- 
ions  ;  but,  as  usual,  they  were  not  ready  tunity.  In  spite  of  his  blunders,  the 
when  the  decisive  moment  arrived.  In  people  still  assert  that  he  is  a  brave  and 
the  same  way  the  Austrians  reckoned  on  gallant  soldier,  and  such  assertions  are 
the  Prussians  not  attempting  to  pass  the  generally  correct ;  but  it  is  clear  that, 
gorges  of  the  Bohemian  mountains  with-  whatever  else  he  was,  he  was  not  a  great 
out  extreme  caution  and  circumspection,  general.  Of  the  archdukes,  counts,  and 
1  he  calculation  was  unimpeachable  ;  but,  high-bom  nobles,  w’ho  held  command 
as  the  Prussians  simply  pushed  on  as  under  Benedek,  not  a  single  one  has 
liard  as  possible,  they  again  found  the  given  proof  of  military  ability.  The  sto- 
Austrians  unprepared  to  resist  their  ad-  ries  which  are  popularly  re})eated  by  the 
vance.  Even  after  the  fatal  and  disas-  Austrians  of  the  w.ant  of  nerv’e  and  utter 
trous  defeat  of  KOniggriitz,  the  Austrians  neglect  of  duty  shown  by  some  of  the 
still  repeated  their  original  blunder,  and  highest  of  Benedek’s  generals  are,  I 
assumed  that  the  enemy  would  never  hope,  grossly  exaggerated ;  still  the  fact 
leave  the  fortresses  of  Olmiitz,  Joseph-  that  such  stories  should  be  commonly 
stadt,  and  Koniginstadt  uncaptured  in  current  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
his  rear;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  superior  officers  of  the  army  are  held 
the  Prussians  did  the  very  thing  they  by  their  own  countrymen.  But,  in  esti- 
were  expected  not  to  do,  and  actually  ar-  mating  the  damage  that  the  Austrians 
rived  within  sight  of  Vienna  before  the  suffered  from  the  want  of  generalship,  it 
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should  be  mentioned  that  they  were  not 
opposed  by  troops  led  by  commanders 
of  hijjh  repute  and  genius.  The  chief 
command  was  intrusted  to  the  Kin^,  to 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  to  the  King’s 
nephew,  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  Now 
the  experience  of  all  nations  has  shown 
that  royal  princes  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
good  comraanders-in-chief,  and  I  believe 
the  present  campaign  has  been  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  ordinary  rule.  Even  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  camp,  where  respect  for  all  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  is  carried  to  an  exagger¬ 
ated  degree,  complaints  were  rife  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  rights  of  royalty 
interfered  with  the  efficient  conduct  of 
military  affairs.  Without  in  the  least 
wishing  to  deny  the  merits  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  royal  generals,  who,  one  and  all, 
were  brave  men  and  gallant  soldiers,  I 
thiuk  I  may  assert  that  the  success  of  the 
campaign  was  in  no  sense  due  to  their 
military  abilities.  Generals  Steinmetz 
and  Ilerwath  von  Bittenfeld,  ha<l  a  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  among  their  troops  ; 
but  I  doubt  if  either  of  these  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  give  proof  of  first  cla8.s,  or  even 
second  class,  military  talent  In  as  far  as 
the  credit  of  the  campaign  was  due  to 
any  single  person,  it  was  doubtless  due 
to  General  Moltke,  who  from  Berlin  dic¬ 
tated  by  telegraph  the  movements  of  the 
Prussian  armies. 

But  still,  even  placing  the  utmost  esti¬ 
mate  upon  the  ability  of  the  princes  and 
the  ennobled  generals  who  commanded 
the  Prussian  armies,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  flattery  to  say  that  their  success 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  military  supe¬ 
riority  of  their  commanders.  Nor,  as  I 
have  said  before,  do  I  think  undue  weight 
should  be  placed  upon  the  superiority  of 
the  needle  -  gun.  In  the  first  place,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  Prussian 
army,  as  I  can  vouch  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  was  not  armed  with  breech¬ 
loaders,  but  with  old-fashioned  muzzle¬ 
loading  muskets  ;  in  the  second  place,  in 
many  of  the  engagements,  in  all  of  which 
the  Prussians  proved  victorious,  the  mus¬ 
ket,  whether  breech-loading  or  muzzle¬ 
loading,  played  a  very’  insignificant  share. 
Both  l^fore  and  since  the  war,  I^russian 
oflicers  have  assured  me  that  the  artillery 
was  i*eally  the  finest  arm  in  their  service ; 
and,  from  what  I  saw  at  Sonderburg,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  the  statement  is 


correct ;  but,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  war,  the  Prussians  were  never  able 
to  employ  any  portion  of  their  artillery, 
with  the  exception  of  the  light  field  guns. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  prestige  of  the 
Ziind  -  nadel  -  Gewehr,  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  fired,  and  the  precision  with 
which  it  hit  its  mark,  did  much  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  Austrian  regiments.  But 
this  fact  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 

The  plain,  simple,  unvarnished  truth  I 
take  to  be,  that  the  Prussians  uniformly 
defeated  the  Austrians,  because,  man  for 
man,  they  were  better  and  braver  and 
stronger  soldiers.  They  were  not  so  well 
drilled,  they  were  woi-se  dressed,  they 
were  not  so  rapid  in  their  movements, 
they  were  far  less  soldier-like  looking ; 
but  they  were  much  more  ready  to  en¬ 
counter  danger,  they  were  animated  with 
a  far  higher  and  more  intelligent  courage. 
Physically,  they  were  stronger,  stouter, 
and  more  powerful  men  than  their  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  mentally,  they  were  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  mixed  hordes  of  Croats 
and  Bohemians  and  Hungarians  arrayed 
against  them.  They  knew,  or  fancied 
they  knew — which  comes  much  to  the 
same  thing — what  they  were  fighting 
about ;  they  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty ; 
they  were  steady,  orderly.  God-fearing 
men.  From  the  highest  general  to  the 
lowest  private,  they  had  learned  how  to 
obey ;  and  they  had  implicit  confidence 
that  their  officers,  whether  able  or  not, 
were  prepared  to  do  their  duty  also.  All 
estimates  of  the  men  I  have  yet  seen  seem 
to  me  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  power  of 
what  I  may  call  the  religious  element  of 
the  Prussian  army.  You  may  call  it 
superstition,  or  bigotry,  or  fanaticism,  as 
you  choose ;  but  no  person  who  has  stud¬ 
ied  the  subject  carefully  can  deny  that 
the  Prussian  soldiers  had  a  sort  of  re¬ 
liance  in  their  own  cause,  as  being  that 
of  duty  and  religion,  which  was  entirely 
wanting  among  the  Austrians.  The  phrase 
of  “  Holy  Prussia,”  about  which  we  in 
England  have  laughed  so  often,  when  it 
was  used  by  the  King  in  his  addresses 
to  his  people,  had  a  real  meaning  and 

nort  for  the  Prussian  peasant  And 
le  Prussian  armies,  in  my  judgment, 
conquered  for  much  the  same  reason  that 
the  Puritans  conquered  the  Cavaliers,  the 
Dutch  conquered  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
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Federals  conquered  the  Confederates —  I 
because  they  were  more  in  earnest,  more  ! 
thoughtful,  more  willing  to  risk  their ! 
lives  for  a  principle,  whether  false  or ! 
true,  more  imbued  with  a  sense  of  duty,  j 
If  this  explanation  be  true,  as  I  hold  it  j 
to  be,  the  apparent  mystery  of  the  cam-  j 
paign  vanishes.  Given  the  knowledge 
which  Herr  von  Bismarck  undoubtedly 
possessed — that  his  countrymen,  on  any¬ 
thing  like  equal  terms,  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Austrians — all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  secure  that  the  Prus¬ 
sians  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
choose  their  own  fields  of  battle ;  and 
this  was  secured  by  the  daring  strategy 
of  pushing  forward  at  all  risks  and  all 
oosts.  But  I  doubt  whether  this  cam¬ 
paign,  any  more  than  the  bold  move  by  1 
which  Garibaldi  marched  on  Naples  from 
Sicily,  will  be  cited  hereafter  as  any  great 
achievement  of  military  genius.  It  is 
very  easy  to  show  that  one  crushing  de- 1 
feat  would  have  been  almost  fatal  to  the 
Prussian  armies.  They  were  completely 
isolated  in  a  strange  and  hostile  country ; 
they  had  but  one,  and  that  a  most  circui¬ 
tous  line  of  retreat,  open  to  them ;  they 
were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  cut  off 
from  their  supplies  and  resources.  If 
Sadowa  had  been  a  defeat  instead  of  a 
victory,  the  Prussians  could  hardly  have 
hoped  to  regain  their  own  territory.  But 
the  fact  for  which,  I  think,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  they  deserve  chief  credit 
IS  that,  having  resolved  upon  a  most 
hazardous  plan  of  campaign,  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  every  other  consideration  to  that  of 
success  ;  they  took  no  tents  with  them ; 
they  provided,  I  may  say,  no  resources  ; 
they  relied  on  the  country  in  which  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on  to  give  them 
food  and  shelter.  According  to  their 
own  notions,  they  paid  honestly  enough 
for  what  they  took.  The  farmers  whose 
carts  and  horses  they  seized  ;  the  cotta¬ 
gers  upon  whom  they  quartered  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  shopkeepers  whose  stores 
they  took — were  all  furnished  with  ac¬ 
knowledgments  of  the  debt,  which  the 
Austrian  Government  may  present  as 
part  payment  of  the  indemnity  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  Prussia  for  the  cost  of  the 
war.  By  this  system,  and  by  an  econ¬ 
omy  so  rigid  as  to  be  almost  parsimo¬ 
nious,  Prussia  will  now  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  war  without  loans,  without  ex¬ 


traordinary  taxation,  and  without  any 
important  addition  to  her  insignificant 
national  debt. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  fairly  be 
owned  that  tlie  campaign,  however  brill¬ 
iant,  has  not  enabled  the  world  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  decisive  judgment  upon  the 
merit  of  Prussian  troops  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  nations.  The  Prus¬ 
sians  have  shown  that  they  are  able  to 
march  well  and  fight  gallantly  ;  and 
more  than  this  they  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  prove.  It  is  still  an  open 

Question  how  they  would  stand  a  serious 
efeat,  or  how  they  would  bear  the  fa¬ 
tigues  and  sufferings  of  a  protracted 
campaign.  Vent,  vidi,  vici,  might  well 
be  the  motto  of  the  Prussians  in  this  w'ar. 
Scarcely  a  month  pas-sed  between  the 
declaration  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  armistice;  and  the  actual  fighting, 
which  decided  the  campaign,  only  lasted 
seven  days  in  all.  The  amount  of  sick¬ 
ness  in  the  army  after  the  truce  com¬ 
menced  was  something  terrible.  In  of¬ 
ficial  reports  it  was  attributed  to  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  ;  but  I  believe  that 
the  cholera  itself  was  mainly  due  to  the 
bad  state  of  health  to  which  the  army 
had  been  reduced  by  over-fatigue  and  in- 
Bufiicient  nourishment  Under  no  con¬ 
ceivable  circumstances  could  the  w'ar 
have  ended  more  opportunely  for  Prussia 
than  when  it  did  ;  and,  though  the  army 
was  naturally  disappointed  at  not  enter¬ 
ing  Vienna  in  triumph,  the  higher  offi¬ 
cers  were  only  too  thankful  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  relieved  them  from  grave  and 
increasing  difficulties.  If  I  am  to  give  a 
hypothetical  opinion  concerning  what 
might  have  occurred  if  something  had 
happened  which  did  not  happen,  I  should 
say  that  the  same  qualities  which  secured 
the  victory  for  Prussia,  in  this  short  cam¬ 
paign,  would  have  ultimately  secured  it 
to  her  if  the  war  had  proved  a  more  ar¬ 
duous  and  protracted  one.  As  it  is,  she 
has  gained  the  object  of  her  ambition, 
she  has  fulfilled  her  “  manifest  destiny,” 
with  so  slight  a  sacrifice  as  to  be  of  no 
comparison  with  the  ends  achieved. 

For  henceforth,  whatever  may  be  the 
exact  terms  of  peace,  Prussia  will  be 
Germany.  It  is  all  very  well  for  foreign 
admirers  of  Austria  to  talk  of  the  grand 
future  w’hich  is  still  open  to  her ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  empire  of  the  Haps- 
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burgs,  as  we  have  known  it,  has  received 
its  death-blow.  It  is  possible,  though 
not  probable,  that  a  ruler  of  genius,  who 
is  prepared  to  throw  aside  his  German 
predilections  and  connections,  might  cre¬ 
ate  a  great  Slavonic  monarchy  out  of  the 
dihris  of  the  old  “  lleich.”  But  the  task 
would  be  one  of  herculean  difficulty  ;  and 
the  llapsburgs  are  not  Napoleons.  The 
real  nature  of  the  old  Austrian  rule  is 
seldom  understood  in  England  ;  it  was 
not  altogether  unlike  our  own  rule  in 
India.  By  sheer  force  of  superior  talent, 
energy,  and  culture,  a  small  minority  of 
Germans  reigned  supreme  over  a  large 
number  of  different  races  and  nations, 
immeasurably  outnumbering  themselves. 
But  this  German  minority  prized  the 
supremacy  thus  obtained  far  more  for  the 
importance  it  acquired  thereby  in  Ger¬ 
many,  than  for  its  intrinsic  value  and 
proht  Austria  was  at  once  the  first  of 
German  powers,  and  a  great  non-Ger¬ 
man  state  ruled  over  by  Germans.  It 
has  lost  its  pristine  and  most  important 
character.  The  empire  can  no  longer 
compete  with  Prussia  in  the  Fatherland  ; 
her  Teutonic  population,  who  share, 
equally  with  their  northern  kinsmen, 
the  pride  and  prejudice  and  aspirations 
of  Germans,  will  now  look  to  Prussia, 
not  to  Austria,  as  the  representative  of 
their  nationality  abroad  and  at  home. 
How  Austria  is  to  retain  the  affections  of 
her  German  subjects,  and  yet  to  become 
the  centre  of  a  great  non  -  Teutonic 
empire,  is  a  problem  for  which  nobody 
has  yet  ventured  even  to  suggest  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

Thus  the  long  and  weary  struggle 
between  Austria  and  I^russia,  which  dates 
from  the  day  that  tlie  Electors  of  Branden¬ 
burg  first  became  independent  princes, 
has  terminated  finally  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Northern  Power.  The  seven-days’ 
war  was  the  grand  sequence  of  the  wars 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  As  Prussia  has 
grown  in  strength  Austria  has  declined ; 
and  the  final  issue  has  been  decided  by 
causes  which  have  been  operating  for 
centuries,  not  by  any  mechanical  device, 
or  any  discovery  in  musketry.  That  a 
nation  is  always  more  powerful  than  an 
army — this,  I  think,  is  the  true  lesson 
to  learned  from  the  war  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  Europe,  and  has 
created  a  power  that,  happily  for  the 


world,  can  afford  to  be  independent  both 
of  France  in  the  south,  and  Russia  in  the 
north. 


Londoa  Soeietj. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  OVEREND,  GURNEY 
AND  COMPANY. 

The  Gurneys  hold  a  place  almost  unique 
in  commercial  biography.  Nearly  all  the 
great  merchants  of  the  world  have  been 
men  who  have  risen  from  the  crowd  by 
their  own  enterprise,  and,  beginning  in 
small  ways,  have  made  for  themselves 
names  and  reputations  as  successful  tra¬ 
ders  and  men  of  wealth  and  influence ; 
and  their  sons  or  grandsons  have  gener¬ 
ally  abandoned  the  commerce  which  has 
helped  them  to  distinction,  eager  to  mix 
with  those  of  rank  and  title  older  than 
their  own,  and  willing,  if  they  can,  to 
forget  by  what  means  they  have  been 
enabled  to  enter  the  circle  of  aristocracy. 
A  goodly  number  of  the  titled  families  of 
England  owe  their  origin  to  old  mer¬ 
chants  and  shopkeepers ;  but  their  mod¬ 
ern  representatives  have  nothing  to  do 
with  trade,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  thing 
all  together  beneath  them.  In  the  Gur¬ 
neys,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  al¬ 
most  solitary  instance  of  an  ancient  fam¬ 
ily  that,  in  later  times,  has  not  been 
ashamed  to  engage  in  commerce,  and 
has  drawn  from  it  a  dignity  as  great  as 
any  that  could  come  from  lengthy  pedi¬ 
grees  and  the  traditions  of  bygone  ages. 

They  are  descended  from  a  Hugh  de 
Gournay,  Lord  of  Goumay  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  Barony  of  Le  Brai,  who  in  1054 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer, 
and  in  1066  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England.  To  him  and  his 
successors  were  made  large  grants  of  land 
in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
the  Goumays  were  men  of  mark  during 
the  ensuing  centuries.  One  of  his  de¬ 
scendants  was  Edmund  Gournay,  Record¬ 
er  of  Norwich,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III. ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  Norwich 
has  always  been  the  residence  of  some 
members  of  the  family.  The  most  no¬ 
table  of  his  successors,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  was  a  Francis  Gournay  or 
Gurnay,  who  was  born  about  the  year 
1560.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Norwich,  and  he  married  the  daughter 
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of  a  Norwich  merchant ;  but  the  greater  ' 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  London.  In 
1606  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Guild  of  Merchant  Tailors,  and  for  some 
years  he  lived  in  Broad-street  ward,  in 
the  parish  of  St  Mary  Benetfinck,  work¬ 
ing  as  a  merchant 

There  was  another  merchant  of  his 
name,  and  a  much  more  famous  man, 
living  in  London  at  the  same  time,  ^ 
though  apparently  not  of  the  same  fam¬ 
ily.  Sir  Richard  Gurney  was  born  at 
Croydon  in  1577.  lie  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Richard  Coleby,  a  silkman  in 
Cheapside,  who  so  liked  him  that,  at  his 
death,  he  bequeathed  to  him  his  shop 
and  a  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds.  Part 
of  that  money  he  spent  in  travelling 
through  France  and  Italy,  “  w’here,” 
says  his  old  biographer,  “  he  improved 
himself,  and  by  observing  the  trade  of 
the  respective  marts  as  he  passed,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  traffic.” 
Soon  after  his  return,  it  is  added,  being 
himself  of  no  great  family,  he  discreetly 
married  “  into  a  family  at  that  time  com¬ 
manding  most  of  the  money,  and,  by 
that,  most  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
great  tradesmen  of  England.”  There¬ 
by  he  became  a  great  merchant  and  a 
very  wealthy  man.  He  was  Sheriff  of 
Ix>ndon  in  1634,  and  Lord  M.ayor  in 
1641.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
Cloth  workers’  Company,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  and  w.arden,  and  he  gave 
freely  to  all  sorts  of  city  charities.  He 
also,  being  a  sturdy  Royalist,  lent  or 
gave  immense  sums  of  money  to  King 
Charles  I.;  atone  time,  on  his  majesty’s 
return  from  Scotland,  spending  four 
thousand  pounds  in  entertaining  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  champions  of 
Charles’s  cause  in  the  city,  during  the 
commencement  of  the  Commonwealth 
struggle.  In  1640,  when  he  was  sixty- 
three  years  old,  it  is  recorded,  “  one 
night,  with  thirty  or  forty  lights,  and  a 
few  attendants*  he  rushed  suddenly  out 
of  the  house  on  thousands,  with  the  city 
sword  drawn,  who  immediately  retired 
to  their  own  houses,  and  gave  over  their 
design.”  This  excess  of  loyalty,  how¬ 
ever,  caused  his  ruin.  In  1642,  he  was 
ejected  from  his  Mayoralty  and  lodged 
in  the  Tow'er.  There,  for  refusing  to  j 
pay  the  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Parliament,  he  was  kept  a  | 
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prisoner  for  seven  years,  and*  there  ho 
died  in  1649. 

His  contemporary,  Francis  Gourn.ay, 
had  his  share  of  trouble.  On  the  17th 
of  June,  1622,  the  corporation  of  Lynn 
lent  to  him  and  two  partners  of  his  a 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  for  “  set¬ 
ting  the  poor  to  work  within  the  town.” 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  them,  the  money  was  to  bo  re¬ 
paid  in  three  years’  time,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  Gournay  was  “  to  freely  pro¬ 
vide,  find,  and  deliver  sufficient  wool 
and  other  material  to  all  those  poor  peo¬ 
ple  dwelling  within  the  borough,  who 
should  come  to  be  set  on  work  in  spin¬ 
ning  of  worsted  yarn.”  He  w’as  also  to 
in.struct  all  the  poor  children  w’ho  were 
sent  to  him  in  the  spinning  of  wool ;  in 
fact,  he  was  to  do  all  he  could  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  town  a  branch  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  that  for  some  time  past 
ha<l  formed  the  chief  business  of  Nor¬ 
wich  and  its  neighborhood.  Therein, 
however,  he  failed.  Good  churchmen 
attributed  the  failure  to  the  circumstance 
that  his  factory  was  a  desecrated  church, 
i  A  century  before,  it  seems,  the  corpora- 
:  tion  of  Lynn  had  received  certain  mon- 
'  asteries  and  ecclesiastical  foundations 
during  the  spoliation  under  Henry  VI H. 

'  One  of  these,  the  church  of  Saint  James 
in  Lynn,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
I  man,  was  “  perverted  to  be  a  town  house 
‘  for  the  manufacture  of  stuffs,  laces,  and 
I  tradesmen’s  commodities,  whereby  they 
■  thought  greatly  to  enrich  their  corpora¬ 
tion  and  themselves.  Great  projects  and 
'  good  stocks,  with  a  contribution  from 
'  some  country  gentlemen,  were  raised  for 
1  this  purpose — two  several  times  to  my 
knowledge.  But  the  success  was  that  it 
[  came  to  nought,  and  all  the  money  em¬ 
ployed  about  new  building  and  trans- 
I  forming  the  church  hath  only  increased 
'  desolation  ;  for  so  it  hath  stood  during 
'  the  whole  time  almost  of  my  memory, 

'  till  they  lately  .attempted  by  the  under¬ 
taking  of  Mr.  Francis  Gournaj^  and  some 
'  artisans  from  London  to  revive  the  en- 
[  terprise  of  their  predecessors  ;  but,  sjieed- 
ing  no  better  than  they  did,  have  now 
again,  w'ith  loss  of  their  money  and  ex¬ 
pectation,  left  it  to  future  ruin.” 

Whatever  w.as  the  cause  of  it,  Francis 
Gournay’s  experiment  failed.  He  was 
not  able  to  pay  back  the  money  he  had 
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borrowed  from  the  corporation ;  and  ho  ' 
seems  to  have  been  in  trouble  by  reason 
of  it,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Ilis  son, 
Francis,  born  in  1628,  was  a  merchant 
or  shopkeeper  in  Maldon,  in  Essex,  and 
apparently  a  man  of  not  much  substance, 
liut  the  fortunes  of  the  house  were  re¬ 
vived  by  old  Francis  Gournay’s  jjrand- 
son,  John  Gourney,  or  Gurney,  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  lie  was  born  at  Malton,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1655,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough,  was  apprenticed  to 
Daniel  Gilman,  a  cordwainer  of  Norwich. 
For  a  time  his  business  energies  were  re¬ 
strained  by  the  bigotry  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  Some  five-and-twenty  years 
after  George  Fox’s  public  preaching  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
before  1678,  at  any  rate,  John  Gurney 
became  a  convert  to  those  doctrines.  lie 
was  one  of  the  fourteen  hundred  and 
sixty  Qu.akers  imprisoned  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions,  and  for  three 
years  he  lay  in  Norwich  gaol.  After 
that  he  was  released  ;  but  still  consider¬ 
able  difticulty  arose  tlirough  his  refusal 
to  take  the  freeman’s  oath  required  l>e- 
fore  he  could  bo  allowed  to  practice  as  a 
merchant  within  the  city  walls.  At  last, 
however,  an  exception  was  made  in  his 
favor,  and  for  some  thirty  years  or  more 
he  was  a  famous  and  very  thriving  mer¬ 
chant  in  Norwich,  living  at  a  house  in 
Saint  Augustine’s  parish.  He  was  chietly 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  silk  and  wool 
dealers  of  France  and  the  continent.  He 
had  connections  in  Holland,  among  oth¬ 
ers  with  the  Ho))es  of  Amsterdam,  just 
then  entering  on  their  wonderful  career 
of  commercial  ])ros{)erity.  Like  them,  ho 
added  a  sort  of  banking  business  to  his 
occupation  as  a  merchant  He  was  also  a 
manufacturer.  A  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lornbe  who  established  the  celebrated 
silk-mill  at  Derby  was  a  Quaker,  and  for 
a  time,  a  fellow  -  prisoner  of  Gurney’s. 
Gurney,  afterwards  bought  of  Sir  Thomas 
some  pro[)erty  that  he  possessed  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  placed  thereon  a  silk-mill,  im¬ 
itated  from  that  set  up  at  Derby.  In 
these  ways  he  soon  grew  rich,  being 
much  aided  in  his  business  by  his  wife, 
Elizal)eth,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Swanton.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  Eliz- ; 
abeth  Gurney  had  the  greater  business  j 
abilities  of  the  two,  and  that  she  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  commercial  greatness  j 


of  the  Norwich  Gurneys.*  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  business  prospered  mightily, 
and  when  John  Gurney  died,  in  1721, 
he  left  a  goodly  fortune  and  very  profit¬ 
able  connections  to  his  sons,  John  and 
Joseph. 

These  sons  were  partners  in  both  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  concerns, 
j)rosecutlng  both  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  John  Guniey,  the  younger,  who 
was  born  on  the  16th  of  July,  1688,  and 
died  on  tl»e  23d  of  January,  1740,  was  a 
famous  man  in  his  day.  He  was  an  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  both  the  \V alpoles,  and 
by  them  urged  to  enter  Parliament ;  but 
he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  take  all  his  relaxation  at  home. 
In  1720  he  was  examined  before  the 
House  of  Lords  concerning  the  intended 

!)rohibition  of  Indian  calicoes,  which  had 
ately  come  to  be  freely  imported  into 
England.  He  drew  a  dismal  )>icture  of 
the  evils  consequent  to  the  woollen  trade 
from  this  innovation.  Worcester  aud 

•  This  amusing  letter  was  addressed  by  her  to 
her  husband  while  he  was  up  in  London,  in  1716  : 
“/’/br  John  (iumeij,  Srnr.,  att  Theodora  EttU- 
slon’t,  in  Crown  Court,  in  Gracechurch-ttree 
jMndon. 

“N  RwiCH,  ye  17  of  3d  mo.,  1716. 

“  Mr  Deakk — Theiseare  to  acquaint  thee  that 
I  have  drawn  a  bill  on  John  Ettlfston,  to  William 
Crowe,  or  order,  for  James  I’aynter.  Thou  told 
me  he  nor  his  father  would  want  no  money,  but 
he  have  been  with  me  twice  fur  ^me,  but  1  had 
none  for  him  nor  nobody  else.  I  artcr  knew  such 
a  week  of  trade  all  the  hard  weather  as  I  have 
known  this  week.  I  could  havA^mc  if  Richard 
How  had  sent  culord  and  the^ook  muslin  and 
those  goods  I  have  sent  for ;  but  when  he  have 
BiTved  all  his  customers,  so  that  they  have  fore¬ 
stalled  the  market,  then  I  shall  have  the  nibbish 
they  leave.  I  take  it  very  ill  that  thou  tye  me  to 
those  pcojde,  for  I  am  sure  we  are  both  sufferers 
by  it.  He  know  right  well  if  there  be  anything 
to  do,  it  is  at  this  time  of  yeare,  but  I  have  been 
served  so  severall  years.  Branthwai'e  have  not 
sent  me  the  money,  nor  Lilly  have  paid  none,  nor 
the  country  have  sent  none,  nor  1  have  taken 
scarce  any  ;  so  I  know  not  what  the^  wil  do  att 
John’s.  What  plea.sure  thou  meet  withall  at  Lon¬ 
don  much  good  may  it  doe  thee ;  but  I  am  sure  I 
am  in  trouble  enough.  I  can  hardly  tell  how  to 
forgive  Richard  How,  to  think  how  he  have  done 
by  me.  My  neibour  Alice  desire  thee  to  buy  her 
2  hundred  of  gold  and  2  pound  of  the  best  coffee, 
i’ray  desire  John  to  think  to  buy  me  sum  silk 
gloves  of  the  maker,  as  I  ordered  him  by  my  let¬ 
ter.  8o  with  dearc  love  to  thee  atid  my  children, 
I  conclude, 

“Thy  discontented  Wife  at  present, 

“  Eliz.  Gchney. 

“  My  daughter  Hannah  have  now  sent  for  me 
strait.  Her  child  is  taken  very  ill." 
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Gloucester,  Bristol  and  York,  he  said,  the  example  of  many  other  wealthy 
were  being  ruined  through  the  prefer-  traders,  and  added  an  irregular  banking 
enoe  that  was  being  shown  to  cotton  business  to  their  ordinary  trade.  Finding 
over  woollen  clothing.  In  York,  “  the  this  a  great  source  of  further  wealth,  they 
poverty  of  the  manufacturers  was  so  at  last  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
great  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  un-  banking,  and  to  that  end  converted  the 
wholesome  diet,  which  had  occasioned  a  old  house  in  Saint  Augustiue’s  parish  into 
distemper  among  them.”  In  Norwich,  the  original  Norwich  bank,  in  1770. 
he  represented,  there  was  the  greatest  From  them  the  business  descended  in 
distress  of  all.  Thousands  of  workjieo-  1779  to  Bartlett  Gurney,  Henry  Gur- 
ple  were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  ney’s  son,  and  by  him  it  was  transferred 
the  paupers  were  so  numerous,  that  on  to  its  present  quarters,  and  enlarged  by 
many  of  the  houses  twenty-four  shillings  the  admission  of  other  partners,  the  prin- 
were  assessed  for  every  pound  of  rent  cipal  being  the  younger  John  Gurney 
for  poor-rates.  These  arguments,  and  already  named,  and  he,  after  Bartlett 
the  arguments  of  other  monopolists  pre-  Gurney’s  death  in  1803,  was  the  chief 
vailed.  A  law  was  made  in  1721,  “to  proprietor  and  manager, 
preserve  and  encourage  the  woollen  and  Himself  a  good  and  useful  man,  he 
silk  manufactures,”  whereby  all  cotton  !  was  the  father  of  a  famous  family.  Cue 
clothing  was  forbidden,  with  a  fine  of  |  of  his  daughters  was  Elizabeth  Fry, 
five  pounds  for  each  offence  upon  the  j  another  married  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
wearer,  and  twenty  pounds  upon  the  |  Buxton,  and  a  third  was  Priscilla  Gurney, 
seller ;  and  John  Gurney  was  henceforth  '  His  two  moat  notable  sons  were  Joseph 
known  as  “  the  famous  advocate  of  the  John  Gurney  the  philanthropist,  and 
weavers.”  Samuel  Gurney  the  millionaire. 

Joseph  Gurney,  four  years  younger  Samuel,  the  one  whose  histofy  most 
than  his  brother,  survived  him  by  ten  concerns  us,  was  born  at  Norwich  on  the 
j’ears,  inheriting  the  entire  manufactur-  18th  of  October,  178G.  He  was  John 
ing  business,  and  leaving  most  of  the  Gurney’s  second  son  and  ninth  child.  At 
mercantile  work  to  be  conducted  by  his  j  the  age  of  seven  he  was  put  to  school 
nej»hew8.  In  1747  he  was  rich  enough  with  the  celebnated  Doctor  I’.irr,  and 
to  buy  the  Old  H.all  at  Keswick,  which,  '  at  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
with  subsequent  additions  and  improve-  |  Clothworkers’  Company  in  London,  and 
ments,  wa^^ade  a  splendid  possession  |  placed  in  the  counting-house,  in  Saint 
for  his  deaOmdants.  His  two  elder  sons,  I  Mildred’s  Court,  Poultry,  in  which  his 
John  and  Samuel,  succeeded  him  as  man-  j  brother-in-law,  Joseph  hry,  as  partner 'in 
ufacturers.  lliey  introduced  into  Nor-  !  the  firm  of  Frys  and  Chapman,  carried  on 
M'ich  the  Irish  plan  of  making  home-spun  I  an  extensive  trade  as  a  tea  merchant, 
yams,  besides  employing  great  numbers  I  with  some  irregular  employment  as  a 
of  native  Irish,  and  were  in  their  time  ac-  banker.  “  He  took  to  business  and  liked 
counted  great  benefactors  both  to  the  I  it,”  according  to  the  re|)ort  of  the  niece, 
eastern  counties  of  England  and  the  I  whose  first  remembrances  of  him  were  as 
northern  districts  of  England.  Sjimuel '  an  inmate  in  the  Saint  Mildrcni’s  Court 
Gurney  left  only  a  daughter,  and  Kich-  ;  household.  “  In  the  counting-house,  as 
ard’s  three  sons  soon  retired  from  the  well  as  in  domestic  life,  he  wiis  extreme¬ 
manufacturing  business ;  Richard  and  ;  ly  amiable  and  cheerful,  and  was  beloved 
Joseph  to  settle  down  as  country  gentle-  i  by  the  whole  establishment.  Although 
men ;  John,  after  some  prosperous  work  |  not  brought  up  in  conformity  to  the  cos- 
as  a  woolstapler  and  spinner  of  worsted  tume  or  sjieech  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
yam,  to  become  a  partner  of  his  cousin,  '  he  showed  no  propensity  to  follow  fash- 
ilartlett  Gurney,  in  the  management  of  ions  or  gayety  of  appearance,  beyond  a 
the  Norwich  bank.  This  bank  had  been  '  suitable  neatness  of  attire.”  From  the 
founded  by  John  and  Henry  Gurney,  I  very  first,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
sons  of  the  John  Gurney  who  had  de-  |  so  thoroughly  a  man,  or  rather  a  boy, 
fended  the  woollen  monopoly  before  the  |  of  business,  as  to  have  cared  for  no  lighter 
House  of  Lords  in  1720.  Succeeding  occupations.  In  1807,  when  his  sister 
their  father  as  merchants,  they  followed  ;  Hannah  manied  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
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he  went  down  to  the  wedding,  but,  it  is 
recorded,  tired  of  the  festivities  long 
before  they  were  over,  and  was  glad  to 
get  back  to  his  bookkeeping  and  money- 
changing. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  Samuel 
Gurney  was  married  himself,  his  wife 
being  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James 
Sheppard  of  llam  House,  in  Essex,  a 
handsome  residence  that  soon  descended 
to  the  young  couple  and  was  their  place 
of  abode  duringnearly  the  whole  of  their 
married  life  The  wealth  that  came  to  ^ 
Samuel  Gurney  from  his  father-in-law,  as 
well  as  that  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
father,  who  died  in  1809,  helped  him  to 
make  rapid  progress  in  the  new  business 
in  which  he  had  embarked  a  little  while 
before,  on  his  reaching  the  age  of  twenty- 
one. 

The  business  had  begun  a  few  years 
earlier  than  that,  growing  out  of  a  yet 
earlier  connection  between  Joseph  Smith, 
•a  wool  factor  in  London,  and  the  Nor¬ 
wich  bank.  Jo8epl\  Smith  had  found 
the  advantage  of  applying  part  of  his 
savings  as  a  merchant  to  the  then  very 
slightly  developed  trade  of  bill-discount¬ 
ing,  and  John  Gurney  of  Norwich,  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  long  be¬ 
fore,  when  both  were  simply  dealers  in 
raw  wool  and  manufactured  cloths,  also 
found  the  advantage  of  sending  up  to 
him  some  of  the  surplus  money  of  the 
Norwich  bank,  for  investment  in  the 
same  way,  paying  to  Smith  a  quarter  per 
cent,  on  the  money  laid  out  in  each  trans¬ 
action  as  his  commission.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  having  continued  for  some  time,  it 
occurred  to  Smith’s  confidential  clerk, 
John  Overend,  by,  whom  most  of  the 
bill  business  h.ad  been  done,  that  there 
was  room  in  London  for  a  separate  es¬ 
tablishment  devoted  to  trade  in  bills.  He 
asked  his  master  to  open  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  sort,  taking  him  as  managing 
partner  therein.  This  Joseph  Smith  re¬ 
fused  to  do,  and  Overend  resigned  his 
clerkship  in  consequence.  He  found  the 
Norwich  Gurneys,  however,  more  favor¬ 
able  to  his  project,  and  about  the  year 
1800  the  house  of  Richardson,  Overend 
and  Company  was  founded,  the  chief 
management  being  in  his  hands,  and  for 
a  few  years  in  those  of  Thomas  Rich¬ 
ardson,  formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  bank 
of  Smith,  Wright  and  Gray,  afterwards 


Esdaile  and  Company.  Simon  Martin, 
an  old  clerk,  and  afterwards  partner  in 
the  Norwich  bank,  went  up  to  London  to 
help  to  build  up  the  business  and  to  watch 
its  movements  on  behalf  of  the  bank, 
whence  most  of  the  money  was  obtained 
for  investment.  The  enterprise  throve 
wonderfully  from  the  first — one  great 
source  of  its  popularity  being  the  change 
introduced  by  the  new  firm,  which  charged 
the  quarter  per  cent  commission  against 
the  borrowers  of  the  money,  instead  of 
the  lenders  as  heretofore ;  and  in  1807 
John  Gurney  added  vastly  to  its  strength 
by  introducing  his  son  Samuel  as  a  part¬ 
ner.  About  that  time  Thomas  Richard¬ 
son  retired  from  the  business,  and  it  was 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Overend 
and  Company,  even  after  John  Overend’s 
death,  until  the  secret  of  its  connection 
with  the  Norwich  house  could  no  longer 
be  kept,  and  it  assumed  its  world-famous 
title  of  Overend,  Gurney  and  Company. 

Its  prosperity  was  in  some  measure 
'  the  cause,  but  in  much  greater  measure 
the  consequence,  of  the  new  views  on 
banking  and  trade  in  money  that  came 
into  force  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Ranking,  which  had  ex¬ 
isted  in  some  other  countries  for  a  long 
time  before,  came  into  fashion  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  soon  to  lead  to  the  foundation  of  the 
B.ank  of  England,  at  William  Paterson’s 
suggestion,  in  1694.  It  immediately 
proved  very  helpful  to  British  commerce 
m  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  for  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  strengthening  all  sorts  of 
financial  operations,  and  in  other  ways 
giving  encouragement  to  all  the  branches 
of  trade  and  industry.  The  Bank  of 
England,  however,  was  from  the  first, 

I  and  is  to  this  day,  only  a  private  bank  on 
a  large  scale,  endowed  with  special  privi¬ 
leges  on  account  of  its  loans  to  the  Gov- 
;  ernment,  amounting  at  its  foundation 
I  to  £1,200,000,  and  now  to  upwards  of 
!  £11,000,000.  Its  first  charter  offered  no 
I  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  other  like 
I  institutions,  and  no  law  could  ever  be 
I  passed  preventing  private  individuals 
from  following  the  banker’s  trade.  But 
in  1709  the  governors  of  the  bank  ob¬ 
tained  an  act  forbidding  the  formation  of 
any  banks  of  issue  under  more  than  six 
proprietors,  and  so  secured  for  themselves 
a  practical  monopoly  in  joint-stock  bank- 
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ing.  Their  company  was  allowed  to  '  refuse  cash  payment  for  its  notes,  or  the 
issue  paper  money  to  the  extent  of  its  issue  of  any  coin  in  sums  larger  than 
loans  to  the  state,  but  no  paper  money  not  twenty  shillings.  In  the  following  May 
covered  by  government  securities  was  al-  an  act  was  passed  enforcing  that  reso- 
lowed,  and  the  quantity  issued  could  not  lution,  and  sanctioning  an  almost  un- 
be  forced  on  people  against  their  will,  limited  issue  of  notes.  Sheridan  declared 
During  the  eight^nth  century  a  great  it  “  a  farce  to  call  that  a  bank  whose 
number  of  other  banks  were  formed,  both  promise  to  pay  on  demand  was  paid  by 
in  London  and  in  the  country.  In  1750,  another  promise  to  pay  at  some  undefined 
there  were  in  England  hardly  a  dozen  period,”  and  Sir  William  Pulteney  intro- 
bankers  out  of  London  ;  in  1793  there  duced  a  bill  “  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
were  more  than  four  hundred.  Scotland  bank  in  ca.se  the  Bank  of  England  did  not 
also,  untouched  by  the  law  in  favor  of  the  pay  in  specie  on  or  before  the  21th  of 
Bank  of  England,  had  three  joint-stock  June,  1798.”  But  this  opposition  was 
banks,  with  branches  in  various  parts,  inefifectual,  and  the  Bank  Restriction  act 
besides  a  great  number  of  private  estab-  remained  in  force  for  two-and-twenty 
lishments.  These  banks,  growing  out  of  years,  without  any  serious  attempt  at 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  overturning  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of 
helped  the  tide  of  speculation  which,  if  it  England. 

might  have  been  fortunate  in  times  of  Great  advantage  sprang  from  this  lie- 
peace,  led  to  terrible  failures  on  the  revi-  striction  act  through  its  encouragement 
val  of  a  European  war  and  the  disasters  of  sound  and  enlightened  views  as  to  the 
consequent  thereupon.  In  1784  there  value  of 'paper  money  and  the  nature 
were  in  circulation  six  millions  of  bank  of  credit ;  but,  while  it  la.sted,  it  also 
notes,  that  is,  of  the  paper  vouchers  given  brought  serious  mischief  by  its  depre- 
by  bankers  for  the  money  deposited  with  ciation  of  the  bank  note  in  value  to 
them,  which  in  those  days  took  the  place  the  extent,  at  one  time,  of  from  twenty- 
for  ordinary  trading  purposes  of  the  mod-  five  to  thirty  per  cent  Almost  the  great- 
ern  checks.  In  1792  the  number  h.ad  est  of  the  many  great  benefits  conferred 
risen  to  nearly  eleven  millions  and  a  half,  on  commerce  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  his 
Next  year  war  was  declared  between  act  of  1819,  abolishing  the  restrictions  on 
England  and  France,  and  in  the  panic  gold  and  silver  currency  and  the  forced 
that  ensued  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  issue  of  paper  money.  The  directors  of 
English  country  banks  stopped  payment,  the  Bank  of  England  were  still  allowed  to 
most  of  the  others  being  grievously  issue  as  many  notes  as  they  chose,  but 
shaken.  The  London  banks  also  suflfered  they  were  compelled  to  exchange  them 
considerably,  the  suffering  being  every-  ;  for  gold  on  demand,  and  thus  were  virtu- 
where  attributed  in  great  measure  to  the  |  ally  prohibited  from  giving  out  more 
restrictive  policy  of  the  directors  of  the  than  the  public  felt  it  safe  to  take  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  who,  in  spite  of  the  ad-  full  price  of  their  equivalent  in  bullion, 
vice  of  the  Government  and  the  prayers  of ,  This  was  a  national  avowal  of  the  princi- 
thousands  of  merchants  and  mauufactu-  ,  pie  that  money,  that  is,  the  circulating 
rers,  sought  to  strengthen  their  own  po-  medium,  is  not  gold  and  silver  alone,  but 
sition  by  issuing  as  little  money  as  they  gold,  silver,  paper,  and  anything  else 
possibly  could  for  the  assistance  of  their  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  trustworthy 
neighbors.  For  this  their  best  excuse  agent  in  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
was  in  the  fact  that  their  resources  had  and  the  bartering  of  capital,  labor,  and 
been,  and  continued  to  be  yet  more  and  the  like. 

more,  materially  crippled  by  the  immense  ,  Tliis  was  the  principle  which  gave 
drains  made  upon  them  by  Government '  vitality  to  such  concerns  as  the  one  of 
on  account  of  the  expenses  of  its  con- ,  which  Samuel  Gurney  was  for  a  long 
tinental  wars.  In  October,  1795,  the  di-  time  the  head,  and  w'hich,  not  a  little 
rectors,  brought  almost  to  bankruptcy,  through  his  help,  has  been  a  source  of  ex- 
informed  Pitt  that  they  could  not  hold  out  tension  to  modern  commerce.  “  Credit,” 
much  longer.  Other  messages  followed,  said  Daniel  Webster,  “  has  done  more  a 
and  at  last,  in  February,  1797,  the  bank  ,  thousand  times  to  enrich  nations  than  all 
was  authorized  by  the  Privy  Council  to  ,  the  mines  of  all  the  world.”  Were  we 
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forced  now  to  cnrry  on  all  our  commercial 
dealinjjs  by  means  of  gold  and  silver, 
it  would  only  be  possible,  in  spite  of  the 
increase  of  our  stores  of  these  metals,  to 
continue  a  very  small  portion  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  trade.  This,  however,  no  one  now 
attempts  to  do.  The  legal  currency, 
whether  gold,  silver,  or  bank  notes,  is 
only  a  sort  of  pocket  money  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  real  currency  of  trade.  It 
serv’es  for  the  smaller  sort  of  retail  pur¬ 
chases,  for  payt^ents  across  the  counter 
and  the  like ;  but  the  great  merchant  has 
not  in  his  possession  all  through  his  life¬ 
time  actual  money  equal  in  amount  to  the 
paj)er  equivalent  of  money  that  passes 
throujrh  his  hands  every  day  of  the  week. 
All  his  imjKirtant  business  is  carried  on 
exclusively  by  means  of  bills,  bonds, 
checks,  and  the  other  materials  included 
in  the  terms  “commercial  debt”  and 
“  credit”  Ilis  ready  money  is  lodged 
witli  a  banker,  as  has  been  the  practice 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  except  that  now  he  draws 
checks  for  so  much  as  he  needs  for  use 
from  time  to  time,  instead  of  receiving ' 
from  his  banker  a  number  of  j)romissory 
notes,  to  be  passed  to  and  fro,  while  the 
actual  deposit  was  in  the  banker’s  hands 
to  be  used  in  whatever  safe  and  profit¬ 
able  way  he  chose.  Now,  however,  the 
checks  are  in  comparatively  few  cases  ex¬ 
changed  for  real  money,  they  being  piled 
up  by  the  bankers  into  whose  hands  they 
come  and  paired  off  one  with  another,  or 
in  heaps  together,  while  the  deposits  that 
they  represent  are  left  untouched.  In 
this  way  the  money  does  double  work, 
being  itself  availably  for  use  by  the  bank¬ 
er  or  his  agents,  while  the  equivalent 
checks  are  quite  as  serviceable  for  all  the 
purjioses  of  trade.  And  this  is  only  the 
simplest  instance  of  the  modern  principle 
of  credit.  In  all  sorts  of  ways,  every  bit 
of  money  and  everything  else  that  can 
be  taken  as  a  representative  of  wealth, 
whether  actual  or  prospective,  is  turned  ' 
over  and  over,  each  turning  being  a ' 
creation,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ofj 
so  much  fresh  money.  A  merchant,  for  | 
example,  buys  a  thousand  pounds’  worth  ■ 
of  goods  for  export,  say  to  India,  China,  | 
or  Australia,  lie  pays  for  the  same  by  ! 
means  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  accepted  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  not  payable  till  two  ! 
or  three  months  after  date.  The  manu- ! 
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facturer  or  agent  of  whom  he  buys  the 
goods,  however,  does  not  w'ait  all  that 
time  for  his  money.  In  all  prohabilfty  he 
immediately  gets  the  bill  discounted, 
thereby  losing  some  £15  or  £20,  but 
having  the  sum  of  £980  or  £985  available 
for  appropriation  in  other  ways,  and  thus 
for  the  acquisition  of  fresh  profits.  Be¬ 
fore  the  original  bill  falls  due  he  has  built 
j)erhaps  twenty  fresh  transactions  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  one,  and  so,  in  effect, 
has  turned  his  £1000  into  £20,000,  less 
the  £300  or  £400  that  have  been  deduct¬ 
ed  by  the  bill  broker  as  discount  And 
the  same  original  transaction  has  been 
made  the  groundwork  of  a  number  of 
other  transactions  on  the  part  of  the 
merchant  who  bought  the  goods.  lie 
bought  them  for  £1000,  to  sell  again  for, 
say  £1200,  part  of  the  difference  being 
his  profit,  part  being  .absorbed  in  freight, 
insurance,  and  so  forth.  He  is  not  likely 
to  be  paid  for  the  goods  in  less  than  six 
months’  time ;  and  he  has  to  pay  for 
them  in  two  or  three  months.  But  long 
before  either  of  those  terms  expires  he  has 
raised  part  of  the  money  on  the  security 
of  his  bill  of  Lading,  and  so  is  enabled 
to  enter  on  other  transactions,  just  as  the 
manufacturer  had  done.  Or  he  sends 
out  his  bill  to  some  partner,  agent,  or 
deputy  in  the  district  to  which  the  goods 
are  consigned,  and  that,  being  accepted, 
is  available  for  the  payment  of  debts 
already  contracted  in  that  part,  or  for  im¬ 
mediate  transmission  home,  or  to  some 
third  pLace,  for  use  in  any  way  that  is 
found  desirable.  In  such  w’ays  as  these, 
and  they  are  numberless,  a  very  small 
amount  of  actual  money  goes  to  the 
building  up,  on  the  one  side,  of  a  vast 
structure  of  credit,  and,  on  the  other,  of  a 
vast  structure  of  commerce. 

There  was  a  hazy  comprehension  of 
this  system  long  centuries  ago.  “  If  you 
were  ignorant  of  this,  that  credit  is  the 
greatest  capital  of  all  towards  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  wealth,”  said  Demosthenes,  “  you 
would  be  utterly  ignorant”  But  the 
modern  theory  of  credit  is  very  modem 
indeed,  having  almost  its  first  exemplifi¬ 
cation,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Overend,  Gurney  .and  Company. 
This  house,  as  w^e  saw,  w.as  established 
to  make  a  separate  business  of  bill-dis¬ 
counting,  much  more  complete  and  ex¬ 
tensive  tlian  the  chance  trade  in  bills  that 
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had  formerly  been,  and  that  continued  to 
be,  carried  on  by  bankers,  merchants,  and 
all  sorts  of  irregular  money-lenders.  Very 
soon  after  the  time  of  il^muel  Gurney’s 
supremacy  in  it,  it  began  to  assume 
gigantic  proportions,  and  it  was,  for 
some  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  OTeatest  , 
discounting  house  in  the  wond,  the  I 
parent  of  all  the  later  and  rival  establish- 1 
ments  that  have  started  up  in  London  and  { 
elsewhere.  At  first  only  discounting  j 
bills,  its  founders  soon  saw  the  advantage  ' 
of  lending  money  on  all  sorts  of  other  j 
securities,  and  their  cellars  came  to  be  | 
loaded  with  a  constantly  varying  heap  of 
dock-warrants,  bills  of  lading,  shares  in 
railways  and  public  companies,  and  the 
like.  To  do  this,  of  course,  vast  funds  j 
were  necessary,  very  much  in  excess  of  j 
the  immense  wealth  accumulated  by  the  | 
Gurneys  in  Norwich  and  elsewhere,  j 
Therefore,  having  proved  the  value  and  i 
stability  of  his  business,  Samuel  Gurney  j 
easily  jiersuaded  those  who  had  money 
to  invest  to  place  it  in  his  hands,  they 
receiving  for  the  same  a  fixed  and  fair  re¬ 
turn  of  interest,  and  he  obtaining  with  it 
as  much  extra  profit  as  the  fiuctuations  of 
the  money  market  and  the  increasing 
needs  of  trade  made  possible.  He  be¬ 
came,  in  fact,  a  new  sort  of  merchant 
buying  credit — that  is,  borrowing  money  | 
— on  the  one  hand,  and  selling  credit — 
that  is,  lending  money — on  the  other, 
and  deriving  from  the  trade  his  full  share 
of  profits. 

Great  help  came  to  his  money-making  | 
and  to  his  commercial  influence  from. the  | 
panic  of  1825.  That  panic  arose  partly  , 
from  the  financial  disorganization  conse- 1 
quent  on  the  enforcement  of  Sir  Ilobert  j 
Peel’s  act  of  1819 — very  good  in  itself ; 
but  promotive  of  much  trouble  until  it  I 
had  brought  matters  into  a  healthy  con-  j 
dition.  Its  more  immediate  cause,  how-  | 
ever,  was  the  excessive  speculation  in  | 
joint-stock  companies  at  home  as  well  as 
in  continental  mines,  American  cotton, 
and  other  branches  of  foreign  commerce.* 


•  This  is  an  enumeration  of  the  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies  projected  in  1824  and  1825,  the  great  years 
of  joint-stock  company  mania : 

Capital. 

74  Mining  Companies, . jC38,370,000 

211  Gas  do., .  12,077,000 

20  Insurance  da, .  36,820,000 

28  Investment  da, .  62,600,000 

64  Canal  and  Railroad  da, .  44,061,000 


Several  I^ondon  banks  failed,  and  at  least 
eighty  country  banks  fell  to  the  ground, 
the  Bank  of  England  itself  being  only 
saved  by  the  accidental  finding  of  two 
million  one-pound  notes  that  had  been 
packed  away  and  lost  sight  of  some  time 
before.  Even  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
much  more  of  a  philanthropist  than  a 
banker,  suflTered  from  the  pressure. 
“Business  has  been  productive  of  trial 
to  me,”  he  wrote  in  characteristic  way  in 
his  jounial,  “  and  has  led  me  to  reflect 
on  the  equity  of  God,  who  measures  out 
Ilis  salutary  chastisement,  even  in  this 
world,  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  |)Oor.  I 
can  certainly  testify  that  some  of  the 
greatest  pains  and  most  burdensome 
cares  which  I  have  had  to  endure  have 
arisen  out  of  being  what  is  usually  called 
a  ‘  moneyed  man.’  ” 

Ilis  brother,  however,  was  much  more 
mixed  up  in  the  turmoil.  “  Knowing 
intimately  as  be  did  the  sufierings  which 
aw'aited  those  who  could  no  longer  com¬ 
mand  credit  or  obtain  supplies  from  other 
quarters,”  said  one  of  Samuel  Gurney’s 
old  friends,  “his  anxiety  was  felt  more 
on  others  account  than  his  own” — the 
fact  being  that  his  own  financial  dealings 
W'ere  so  sound  that  he  had  no  fear  for 
himself,  and  only  had  to  settle  how  to 
make  most  money  with  most  secondary 
advantages  to  those  he  dealt  with.  “  Ilis 
desire,”  it  is  added,  “was  to  act  fairly 
and  justly  to  his  fellow-creatures,  as 
well  as  to  himself;  and  thus  did  he 
move  onward  cautiously  and  step  by  step 
through  those  troublous  times,  lest  he 
should  lead  any  into  error  by  his  judg¬ 
ment  It  was  a  remarkable  sight  to  wit¬ 
ness  him  plunge  day  by  day  into  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  city  business  and  return  thence  to 
his  own  domestic  hearth  without  any 
trace  of  a  mammon-loving  spirit”  We 
can  well  believe  that  the  honest  Quaker 
was  reasonably  free  from  the  “  mammon- 
loving  spirit ;  ”  but  he  knew  well  how  to 


67  Steam  do., . . X8, .566, 600 

1 1  Trading  do., .  .  10,460,000 

26  Building  da, .  18,781,000 

23  Provision  do., .  8,3;;o,000 

292  Miscellaneous  do .  148,108,600 


624  £372,173,100 


Of  these,  however,  only  245  companies  were 
actually  formed,  and  the  actual  capital  paid  up 
amounted  to  only  X17,606,625. 
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geek  and  necure  his  own  advancement, 
and  this  he  did  very  notably,  by  lending 
to  many  houses  money  enough  to  enable 
them  to  ride  through  their  difficulties, 
and  so  bringing  to  himself  much  fresh 
favor  and  much  new  custom  during  the 
following  years.  From  this  time  forth  he 
came  to  be  known  as  a  banker's  banker, 
taking  the  place,  for  many,  of  the  iiank 
of  England.  Hundreds  of  private  banks 
fell  into  the  way  of  sending  him,  from 
time  to  time,  their  surplus  cash,  finding 
that  they  were  as  sure  of  getting  it  back 
whenever  they  wanted  it,  as  if  they  had 
lodged  it  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
that  in  the  meanwhile  they  were  getting 
higher  interest  for  it  than  that  bank 
would  have  granted.  “  We  do  not  feel 
the  slightest  dependence  ,upon  the  Bank 
of  England,"  said  one  of  the  number, 
Mr.  Robert  Carr  Glyn,  before  the  Bank 
Charter  Committee  in  1832,  “  nor  do  we 
feel  the  slightest  obligation  to  it  in  any 
wav.” 

oamuel  Gurney  was  thus  the  cause  of 
an  injury  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
which  he  was  not  easily  forgiven.  And 
in  other  ways  the  old  bank  privileges 
were  being  assailed  during  these  years. 
In  1826  an  act  was  passed  sanctioning 
the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks 
throughout  the  country,  except  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  within  a  distance  of  sixty-five 
miles  thereof.  “  The  present  system  of 
law  as  to  banks,"  said  Lord  Liverpool,  in 
Bupjwrting  the  measure,  “  must  now  be 
altered  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  the 
most  absurd,  the  most  inefficient  legisla¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  not  one  recommendation  to 
stand  upon.  The  present  system  is  one 
of  the  fullest  liberty,  as  to  what  is  rotten 
and  bad,  but  of  the  most  complete  re¬ 
striction  as  to  all  that  is  good.  By  it  a 
cobbler,  or  a  cheesemonger,  may  issue 
his  notes,  without  any  proof  of  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  meet  them,  and  unrestricted  by 
any  check  whatever ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  than  six  persons,  however 
respectable,  are  not  permitted  to  become 
partners  in  a  bank  with  whose  notes  the 
whole  business  of  the  country  might  be 
transacted.  Altogether  the  whole  system 
is  BO  absurd,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
that  it  would  not  appear  to  deserve  the 
slightest  support  if  it  was  attentively  con¬ 
sidered  even  for  a  single  moment"  It 
would  certainly  have  been  altered  long 


before,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Bank 
of  England  directors,  eager  to  have  as 
much  of  a  monopoly  as  possible  in  their 
own  hands.  This  bill,  permitting  joint- 
stock  banks  at  a  distance,  however,  was 
passed  in  1826,  and  a  few  years  later  the 
wonderful  discovery  was  made  that  joint- 
stock  banks  were  legal  even  in  London, 
and  had  been  so  from  the  beginning. 
James  William  Gilbart,  having  begun 
life  as  a  banker’s  clerk  in  1813,  and  atler 
twelve  years  so  srient,  having  gained 
fresh  experience  and  influence  in  Ireland, 
pointed  out  that  the  act  of  1709,  while 
forbidding  joint-stock  banks  of  issue, 
offered  no  obstacle  to  joint-stock  banks 
of  deposit.  The  consequence  was  the 
immediate  formation  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  bank  in  1833.  Before  that 
bank  was  fairly  established,  however. 
Parliament  had  complied  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  free  traders  in  money  and 
passed  a  bill  intended  to  give  legal  couti- 
tenance  to  the  institutions  against  which 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  legal  pro¬ 
hibition.  Therein  it  was  “declared  and 
enacted  that  any  body  politic  or  coqjorate, 
or  society,  or  company,  or  partnership, 
although  consisting  of  more  than  six  per¬ 
sons,  might  carry  on  the  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  of  banking  in  London  or  within 
sixty-five  miles  thereof.”  That  was  a 
full  concession  of  the  grand  point  at 
issue.  Other  matters  of  dispute  arose, 
and  for  the  first  four  years  of  its  history 
the  London  and  Westminster  bank  was 
in  constant  altercation  and  litigation. 
But  at  last  common  sense  prevailed,  and 
the  London  and  Westminster  bank  not 
only  entered  itself  upon  a  career  of  won¬ 
derful  prosperity,  but  also  became  the 
parent  of  a  number  of  other  joint-stock 
banks,  destined  in  due  time,  we  may 
fairly  believe,  altogether  to  supersede  the 
older  private  banks. 

It  was  really  to  atone  for  that  appar¬ 
ent  infringement  of  the  bank’s  monopoly, 
though  ostensibly,  according  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day,  “  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  fluctuations 
in  the  currency,  of  the  nature  of  those 
which  have,  at  different  times,  occasioned 
hazard  to  the  bank  and  embarrassment 
to  the  country,”  that  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844  was  passed.  Sir  liobert 
Peel  entered  heartily  into  the  work, 
thinking  that  thus  he  would  complete 
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the  financial  reform  begun  by  his  act  of  I 
1819,  and  in  some  of  the  wealthiest  bank  I 
directors  he  had  very  eloquent  and  per¬ 
suasive  guides.  Part  of  the  new  Charter  i 
w’as  unquestionably  beneficial.  By  it  the  ! 
bank  was  separated  into  two  distinct  es-  | 
tablishments,  one  solely  for  issuing  bank 
notes,  the  other  for  transacting  ordinary 
business.  The  banking  department  is 
only  a  huge  point-stock  bank,  and  deals 
with  the  public  just  in  the  same  way  as  do 
the  London  and  Westminster,  or  Coutts’s 
or  Child’s  bank.  The  issue  department, 
subsidized  by  Government,  receives  all 
the  bullion  intended  to  be  held  in  reserve 
and  promulgates  an  exact  equivalent  for 
it  in  bank  notes,  issuing  also  paper  mon¬ 
ey,  for  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
bullion,  to  the  extent  of  £14,650,000 
on  the  security  of  Government  debts 
and  other  securities  produced  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  Whether  the  Bank  Char¬ 
ter  has  on  the  whole  been  helpful  to  the 
progress  of  commerce  need  not  here  be  ■ 
discussed.  It  has  been,  beyond  all  ques- 1 
tion,  very  helpful  to  the  bank  and  to  the  i 
many  wealthy  men  whose  w’ealth  h.as ' 
brought  them  into  connection  with  it. 

Among  these,  though  as  wealthy  as 
any,  Samuel  Gurney  was  not  reckoned. 
His  house  was  too  much  in  rivalry  with 
one  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England’s  busi¬ 
ness  for  him  to  have  more  connection 
with  it  than  was  necess.ary.  He  took 
no  prominent  part,  therefore,  either  in 
favor  or  in  disapprov.al  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Bank  Charter  in  1844. 
But  he  was  as  ze.alous  as  any  of  the  men 
in  office  in  Threadneedle-street  in  his  o|)- 
position  to  the  movement  in  favor  of 
joint-stock  undertakings.  It  may  be  that 
in  this  he  was  somewhat  influenced  by 
his  anticipations  of  the  rivalry  that  would 
come  through  them  to  the  vast  business 
that  he  had  formed.  The  only  rivals  that 
appeared  during  his  lifetime,  however, 
were  private  spectilators.  Of  these,  the 
first  was  Richard  Sanderson,  originally  a 
clerk  of  his  own.  After  learning  the 
mystery  of  successful  money  lending  in 
the  house  of  Overend,  Gurney  and  Com- 

C,  Sanderson  started  in  business  for 
elf  He  married  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Canterbury’s,  and  became  a  member  of 
Parliament,  thus  advancing  his  social 
position,  but  perhaps  dam.aging  his  com¬ 
mercial  proBi)ect8.  lie  failed  in  1847 ; 


soon  revived  the  business  in  partnership 
with  a  Mr.  Sandeman,  and  therein  pros¬ 
pered  for  a  few  ye.ars,  to  fail  again  in 
1857.  More  uniformly  successful  was 
another  and  younger  bill  broker,  a  Mr. 
Alexander,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
a  clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  llobarts, 
Curtis  and  Company.  In  1850,  the  year 
of  Samuel  Gurney’s  death,  it  was  estimat¬ 
ed  that  Overend,  Gurney  and  Company 
held  deposits  amounting  to  £8,000,000, 
while  Alexander  and  Company  were 
in  possession  of  documents  valued  at 
£4,000,000,  and  Sanderson  and  Sande¬ 
man  of  £3,500,000  worth  of  paper — the 
wealth  of  the  three  houses  together  being 
no  less  than  £15,500,000. 

During  many  years  before  that,  Sam¬ 
uel  Gurney  had  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  busine.ss,  its  chief  management  being 
then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  David  Barclay 
Chapman.  While  he  was  young  and 
vigorous,  Gurney  made  money-getting 
his  one  grand  busines.s.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  when  once  an  elder  friend  w.arn- 
ed  him  against  too  close  attention  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  he  replied  th.at  he 
could  not  help  himself,  that  he  could  not 
live  without  his  business.  During  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life,  how¬ 
ever,  he  left  nearly  all  the  management  in 
the  hands  of  others,  and  found  his  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  i)rincely 
!  fortune  and  application  to  various  chiir- 
j  itable  and  pliilanthropic  undert.akings. 

;  Charitable  he  had  been  all  through  his 
I  life.  “  Many  are  the  solid  remembrances 
I  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  Mr. 

I  Gurney’s  charities,”  s-ays  his  friendly 
biographer ;  “  but  besides  those  deeds 
j  more  generally  known  to  the  public, 

I  there  were  many  leaser  streams  of  silent 
benevolence,  still  flowing  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  love  to  God  and  man,  which 
I  spread  refreshment  around.  Wo  have 
I  already  alluded  to  his  kindly  aid  to  many 
'  members  of  his  large  fannly  connection, 
but  it  might  be  said  that  not  only  there, 
but  elsewhere,  ho  W'as  wonderfully  gift- 
[  ed,  not  only  with  the  will  but  with  the 
I  power  to  help.  Besides  his  efficiency  in 
action  his  very  presence  seemed  to  im¬ 
part  strength,  courage,  and  calm,  in  any 
emergency,  while  his  practical  wisdom, 
his  clear  and  decisive  mind  and  noble 
spirit  of  charity,  le<i  many  to  bring  cases 
j  of  difficulty  before  him,  knowing  from 
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experience  how  sure  and  effective  was 
his  aid.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  Samuel 
Gurney  that  he  loved  to  do  good  service, 
whether  by  advice  or  money  —  by  his 
sound  judgment  or  well-apportioned  aid. 
He  really  took  trouble  to  serve  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  a  nan-ation  of  his  mere 
alms-giving,  extensive  as  it  was,  would 
^ve  a  limited  idea  of  the  good  he  effect¬ 
ed  during  the  journey  of  life.”  During 
many  years  of  his  life  he  is  reported  to 
have  spent  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year 
in  charities,  and  one  year,  it  is  said, 
the  amouut  exceeded  sixteen  thousand 
pounds. 

Many  are  the  records  of  his  kindly 
disposition,  showm  in  little  ways  and 
great 

“  One  afternoon,”  says  one  of  his 
clerks,  “  as  Mr.  Gurney  was  leaving 
Lombard-street,  I  saw  him  taking  up  a 
large  hamj)er  of  game,  to  carry  to  his 
carriage.  I  immediately  came  forward 
and  took  it  from  him.  He  looked  pleas¬ 
ed,  and  in  his  powerful  and  hearty  voice, 

exclaimed  :  ‘  Dost  thou  know  II - ’s 

in  Leadenhall  Market  I  ’  I  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  ‘Then  go  there  and 
order  thyself  a  right  down  good  turkey, 
and  put  it  down  to  my  account’” 

A  more  important  instance  of  his  gen¬ 
erosity  is  in  the  circumstance  that  when 
on  one  occasion  a  forgery  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  injury  of  his  Lombard- 
street  house,  and  the  culprit  lay  in  prison 
with  clear  proof  of  guilt,  Gurney  refused 
to  prosecute  him,  and  so  obtiined  his  re¬ 
lease.  At  another  time,  we  are  told, 
“  one  of  the  first  silversmiths  in  the  city, 
and  a  man  of  high  esteem  for  his  upright¬ 
ness,  w'as  accused  of  forgery.  The  excite¬ 
ment  as  to  the  probable  result  of  this  in¬ 
quiry  was  intense,  and  the  opinions  of 
men  differed  widely.  On  the  morning 
of  the  decisive  day,”  says  the  merchant 
who  tells  the  story,  “  I  chanced  to  hear 
that  my  friend  Gurney  was  prepared  to 
stand  by  the  prisoner  in  the  dock.  I  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  Lombard-street, 
where  I  found  him  occupied  with  the 
vast  interests  of  his  business,  and  asked 
him  hastily  whether  common  report  were 
true.  Upon  which  he  said:  ‘After  a 
most  anxious  investigation  of  the  matter 
I  am  firmly  convinced  of  that  man's  in¬ 
nocence.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  ex¬ 
press  this  conviction  publicly,  and  will 
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join  him  in  the  felon’s  dock.’  And  most 
assuredly  he  went ;  nor  could  any  one 
easily  forget  the  intense  sensation  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  crowd  of  spectators  when, 
on  the  prisoner  being  conducted  to  his 
place,  the  stately  figure  of  Samuel  Gur¬ 
ney  presented  itself  to  the  public  gaze 
by  the  side  of  the  innocent  silversmith.” 

In  mitigation  of  the  laws  regarding 
forgery,  in  company  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Samuel 
Gurney  first  showed  himself  to  the  world 
as  a  philanthropist  He  also  took  a  live¬ 
ly  interest  in  all  plans  for  improving  and 
increasing  refuges  and  reformatories.  He 
was  for  many  years,  after  the  death  of 
William  Allen,  treasurer  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  to  other 
like  institutions  he  was  always  a  good 
friend.  Visiting  Ireland  in  1849,  he  as¬ 
tonished  the  inhabitants  by  the  liberality 
with  which  he  drained  his  purse  to  re¬ 
lieve  them,  when  he  could,  amid  their 
sufferings  from  the  potato  famine.  At 
Ballina  he  found  the  town  so  full  of  pau¬ 
pers  that  there  were  none  able  to  pay 
poor  rates,  and  the  workhouse  was  con¬ 
sequently  bankrupt.  “  I  found  an  exe¬ 
cution  put  iuto  it,”  he  said  in  one  of  his 
letters,  “  and  all  the  stock  furniture  is  to 
be  sold  off  this  week,  when  the  poor 
people  will  have  to  lie  on  straw,  and  the 
guardians  must  feed  them  as  well  as  they 
can.”  He  bought  up  the  whole  of  the 
furniture  for  two  hundred  pounds,  in  or¬ 
der  that,  being  his  iiroperty,  it  might  be 
saved  from  the  creditors. 

In  1848  Gurney  gave  one  thousand 
pounds  to  the  government  of  Liberia, 
and  he  always  took  gi'eat  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  little  colony  of  freed 
slaves.  Nor  was  he,  like  some  anti¬ 
slavery  worthies,  careful  only  for  the 
freedom  of  the  blacks.  In  1852  he  sent 
a  petition  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  dissenting  subjects,  praying 
that  full  religious  liberty  might  he>  ac¬ 
corded  them.  The  King  answered  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  do  anything  that 
could  distress  “  his  good  friend,  Gur¬ 
ney.” 

Gurney  was  not  a  bigot.  Some  one 
having  written  to  him  in  1855,  complain¬ 
ing  ot  the  way  in  which  Fox  and  Penn 
had  been  spoken  of  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  his  History  of  England,  he  answered 
thus  :  “  It  w  a  little  mortitying  that  Ma¬ 
ss 
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canlay  shonld  so  have  held  up  oar  hon¬ 
orable  predecessors  ;  not  that  they  were 
perfect,  or  were  ever  held  up  as  such,  as 
ur  as  I  know ;  but  they  were  extraordi¬ 
nary  men,  wonderfully  elucidating  and 
maintaining  the  truth.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared,  however,  to  say  that  Fox  was  j 
clear  of  eccentricities,  and  that,  at  times,  | 
he  was  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
such  influence  on  his  conduct ;  but  tak- 1 
ing  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  wonderfully  j 
gifted  and  enlightened.  It  will  probably 
be  considered  by  Friends  whether  there 
should  be  an  answer  somewhat  official  to 
these  attacks  on  our  two  worthies.  1 
rather  lean  to  it,  although  it  would  be  | 
impossible  to  reach  wherever  Macaulay’s  j 
book  may  go  ;  yet,  if  well  done,  it  might  | 
have  a  beneficid  effect  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  upon  our  young  people,  j 
There  is,  however,  one  consolation  :  i 
‘  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  *  —  the 
truth  as  maintained  by  Friends  is  un- ! 
changeable,  and  remains  the  same,  how-  j 
ever  feeble,  or  even  faulty,  its  supporters  : 
may  have  been  and  are.”  That  letter  j 
was  written  from  Nice,  whither  Samuel 
Gurney  had  gone  very  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  hoping  to  improve  the  ‘ 
health  that  had  been  greatly  shattered  by 
his  loss  and  the  anxiety  that  preceded  it 
But  in  that  he  was  mistaken.  Growing 
worse  in  the  spring  of  1856,  he  hurried 
homewards,  hoping  to  end  his  days  in 
his  own  country  and  among  his  kindred. 
He  reached  Paris,  but  could  go  no  fur¬ 
ther.  There  he  died,  on  the  5th  of  Jun^ 
1856,  seventy  years  of  age,  and  one  of 
tlie  richest  and  most  envied  men  in'  Eu¬ 
rope. 

We  need  not  trace  the  history  of  his 
family  any  further ;  but  the  history  of 
the  house  which  be^me  famous  all  the 
world  over,  chiefly  through  his  enterprise 
and  ability,  may  be  followed  right  to  the 
end.  Samuel  Gurney  had  not  much  to  do 
with  the  business  of  Overend,  Gurney  and 
Company,  for  some  time  previous  to  bis 
death.  On  his  withdrawal  from  it,  the  I 
chief  management  was  during  many  years  ! 
with  Mr.  David  Barclay  Chapman,  who 
retired,  in  his  turn,  at  the  end  of  1857, 
having  first  led  the  establishment  safely 
through  the  panic  of  that  year.  Then 
the  business  fell  into  less  skilful  hands, 
and  the  disastrous  failure  of  last  May  was  i 
the  consequence.  j 
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Tlie  circumstances  of  that  failure  are 
well  worth  careful  noting,  helping  ns,  as 
they  do,  to  an  understanding  of  the  en¬ 
tire  series  of  financial  troubles  to  which 
it  led  the  way,  or  served  as  a  stepping- 
stone.  The  difficulties  began  last  year, 
or  even  sooner,  convincing  proof — to 
those  who  cared  to  be  convinced — of  the 
weak  condition  of  the  business  being  in 
its  exchange  from  private  hands  into  the 
form  of  a  Limited  Liability  Company. 
Those  difficulties  had,  in  part,  result^ 
from  the  great  error,  persistently  avoided 
by  old  Samuel  Gurney,  of  combining  com¬ 
mercial  speculation  with  legitimate  finan¬ 
cial  operations.  A  man  who  simply 
lends  money  of  his  own  can  never  fail, 
so  long  as  he  makes  profits  enough  to 
pay  his  working  exi)enses.  If  he  bor¬ 
rows  money  to  lend  agsun  at  a  profit, 
the  principal  part  of  all  bankers’  business 
nowadays,  he  is  still  quite  safe,  provided 
he  takes  care  to  deal  only  with  custom¬ 
ers  who  can  l>e  relied  upon,  and  who  are 
pledged  to  return  the  funds  lent  to  them 
within  reasonable  time.  But  if  he  bor¬ 
rows  money  on  the  pretence  of  lending 
it  for  short  terms,  and  to  trustworthy 
borrowers,  and  then  locks  it  up  in  min¬ 
ing  undertakings,  railway  companies,  or 
other  commercial  B])eculations,  whence  it 
cannot  possibly  be  drawn  out  at  a  short 
notice  if  necessary,  he  has  only  himself 
to  thank  when  he  gets  into  trouble.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  grievous  fault  of 
Overend,  Gurney  and  Company,  before 
it  was  reorganized  under  the  Limited 
Liability  act,  in  August,  1865.  It  was 
continued  after  that  change,  and  the 
great  discounting  house  found  itself 
worse  off  than  ever  in  tlie  spring. 

Its  embarrassments  were  shared  by 
other  banking  establishments — the  high 
rates  of  interest  offered  by  the  trading  or 
mining  companies  for  all  money  lent  to 
them  being  temptations  too  great  for  re¬ 
sistance.  Nearly  all  the  banks  that  failed 
during  the  summer  of  1866,  owed  their 
fiiilurc,  in  part,  to  this  source  of  weak¬ 
ness.  The  Birmingham  and  the  Preston 
banks,  last  in  the  order  of  failure,  had 
been  crippled  for  years  through  their 
having  made  large  advances  to  specula¬ 
tors  in  the  iron  and  cotton  trades.  The 
Agra  and  Masterman’s  Bank,  with  a 
much  larger  field  of  operations,  had  erred 
in  Uie  same  way,  risking  its  safety  through 
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connection  with  the  great  cotton  housea 
of  Bombay  and  other  parts  of  India. 
The  house  of*  Overend,  Gurney  and 
Company,  as  we  saw,  was  chiefly  in¬ 
volve  with  railway  and  iron  contrac¬ 
tors. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disasters.  On  the  9th  of 
M.ay,  three  suits  brought  against  the 
Mid-Wales  Railway  Company  by  Over- 
end,  Gurney  and  Company,  and  two 
other  discounting  houses,  were  decided 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
suits  were  for  bills  of  exchange  amounting 
to  £00,000,  drawn  by  the  three  houses 
named  and  accepted  by  the  railway  com¬ 
pany,  but  dishonored  by  it  on  their  falling 
due.  The  court  decid^  that  the  railway 
company- had  no  power  to  accept  such 
bills,  and  that  they,  and  all  others  like 
them,  were  mere  waste  paper.  By  these 
transactions  themselves  Overend,  Gur¬ 
ney  and  Company  did  not  lose  much  ; 
but  they  were  known  to  hold  immense 
quantities  of  the  same  sort  of  paper ;  and, 
if  all  this  was  good  for  nothing,  the 
establishment  was  in  a  very  dangerous 
position.  That,  at  any  rate,  was  the 
general  opinion  among  city  men  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  May.  The  result 
was  a  rush  on  the  Lombard-street  house, 
which  ended  in  the  closing  of  its  doors 
Itefore  the  day  was  out,  and  next  morning 
all  England  w.as  startled  by  the  news  that 
it  had  failed  with  liabilities  exceeding 
£10,(K)0,000.  That  news  led  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  breaking  of  the  Bank  of  London 
for  about  £4,000,000,  the  Consolidated 
Bank  for  nearly  as  much,  and  several 
other  establishments  for  lesser  sums ;  the 
crowning  though  not  the  final  event  of 
the  panic  being  the  failure  of  the  Agra 
and  Masterman’s  Bank  for  upwards  of 
£15,000,000.  To  say  that  the  total  losses 
occasioned  by  the  paniS  amounted  to 
£no,0(K),000  would  be  certainly  within 
the  mark.* 

But  they  were  not  all  losses ;  and  the 
financial  blunders  to  wdiich  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  were  not  the  only  causes  of  the 
catastrophe.  Two  very  different  sorts 
of  people  have  made  profit  out  of  the 
troubles  of  their  neighbors.  Of  the  one 
sort  are  the  great  capitalists  w'ho  have 
had  money  to  lend  at  the  exorbitant  rate 
of  ten  per  cent,  or  at  a  higher  inter¬ 
est  still ;  the  body  of  rich  men  whose 


most  successful  possession  is  the  Bank 
of  England,  endowed  with  very  consid¬ 
erable  privileges  and  opportunities  of 
money-making  in  return  for  its  services 
to  the  State.  The  other  and  much  less 
respectable  class  comprises  a  body  of 
men  known  vaguely  as  stockjobbers, 
whose  wits  are  their  principal  capital, 
and  who  have  lately  found  congenial 
employment  for  those  wits  in  what  are 
called  “  bearing  ”  operations.  In  Stock 
Exchange  jargon,  “bulls”  are  the  job¬ 
bers  who  speculate  for  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  shares,  that  is,  who  buy  when  shares 
are  low,  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them  again  when  they  have  risen  in 
price ;  “  bears  ”  are  those  who  make 
their  profits  out  of  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  shares.  The  inferior  and  less  honest 
stockjobbers  were  “  bulls  ”  la.st  year  and 
ever  since  the  mania*  for  limited  liability 
companies  that  began  in  1858,  making  it 
their  business  to  bolster  up  the  companies 
whose  shares  they  really  or  nominally 
held,  till  they  could  be  disposed  of  at 
a  satisfactory  profit :  during  the  last  eight 
or  ten  months  they  have  been  “  bears,” 
setting  themselves  to  bear  down  or  depre¬ 
ciate  all  sorts  of  establishments,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  money  out  of  the 
fall.  This  they  do  by  straining  to  the 
utmost  the  Stock  Exchange  rule  which 
provides  that  stocks  and  sliares,  though 
they  may  bo  bought  or  sold  any  day, 
shall  only  be  delivered  or  transferred 
at  stated  periods — generally  once  a  fort¬ 
night  for  ordinary  commercial  shares,  and 
once  a  month  for  consols  and  the  like. 
“To  the  uninitiated,”  as  the  author  of 
a  clever  little  book  on  The  Profits  of  Pan¬ 
ics  has  said,  “  it  m.ay  be  unnecessary  to 
explain  that  this  selling  of  shares  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  does  not  require  that 
the  seller  should  have  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  what  he  sells.  The  sale  is  always 
made  for  delivery  at  a  future  day,  and 
even  at  that  time  it  is  very  rare  for  the 
shares  themselves  to  be  delivered,  but 
merely  the  difference  of  price  between 
the  quotations  on  the  day  the  shares  were 
sold  and  that  on  which  they  are  delivered. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
Mr.  Smith  sells  a  hundred  bank  shares  at 
£14  premium.  Smith  has  not,  and  never 
had,  these  hundred  shares,  but  he  is  bound 
to  deliver  them  on  a  given  d.ay,  say  the 
14th  of  the  same  month.  If  he  can  in 
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the  mean  time  procure  these  shares  at 
Bay  £10  premium,  he  will  be  the  ^iner 
of  £4  per  share,  or  make  £400  without 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  these 
shares  rise  in  the  interval,  and  Smith 
must  buy  them  for  say  £18  premium, 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  he  will  be  a 
loser  to  the  amount  of  £4  per  share, 
or  £400  on  the  transaction.  It  being,  , 
tlierefore,  Smith’s  interest  to  procure  j 
these  shares  as  low  as  possible^  he  does ' 
his  best  to  run  down  their  vahie.”  Eveiy-  j 
body  knows  bow  unscrupulously  and  dis¬ 
astrously  this  practice  was  adopt^  during  | 
last  May  and  June.  The  stockjobbers 
are  more  than  half  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  Overend,  Gurney  and  Com- 
jiany,  and  for  all  the  other  incidents 
of  the  panic  of  18G6. 


North  BritUh  Eevlew. 

RA\tXINSON‘S  ANCIENT  MONARCHIES 
OF  THE  EAST.* 

Lct  os  now  see  something  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  appearance  of  the  ruined  cities 
ol‘  the  valley.  And  let  us  begin  with 
those  of  Assyria,  which  were  the  last  to  j 
arise  and  the  first  to  perish.  The  earli-  | 
est  capital  of  Assyria  was  Asshur,  on  the  , 
west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  extensive 
ruins  still  exist.  Long  lines  of  low 
mounds  mark  the  position  of  the  old 
walls,  forming  ja  quadrangle ;  and  with¬ 
in  their  circuit  the  chief  object  is  a  square  i 
mound  or  platform,  two  and  a  half  miles  | 
in  circumference,  and  rising  to  the  height  I 
of  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  i 
plain.  The  summit  of  the  platform  is  { 
covered  with  crumbling  walls  and  heaps  | 
of  rubbish,  the  remains  of  the  palaces 
which  bad  stood  there;  and  at  one  end 
of  the  platform  the  ruins  rise  in  the  form 
of  a  high  cone  or  pyramid,  perhaps 
marking  the  site  of  a  temple.  But  as  the  | 
Assyrians  grew  in  power,  tliev  transfer-  j 
red  their  capital  some  fitly  miles  farther  i 
up  the  valley,  and  to  the  other  side  of  the  | 
Tigris.  They  chose  as  the  headquarters  ; 
of  their  power  the  angle  of  country  form-  I 
ed  by  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Greater  Zab ;  and  the  western 
half  of  which  angular  district  (namely,  | 

*  Cbncladed  from  page  3D7.  | 


that  abutting  on  the  Tigris)  is  further 
i  protected  by  several  lesser  streams  which 
j  flow  between  the  Zab  and  the  Tigris, 
whose  channels  offered  subsidiary  lines  of 
defence,  and  whose  waters  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  fill  moats  and  canals.  Here, 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  interfluvial 
triangle,  they  formed  a  series  of  royal 
cities.  First,  Calah,  now  called  Nimrud, 
was  the  new  capital,  situated  at  the 
southern  apex  of  the  district,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  almost  at  the 
point  of  confluence  of  that  river  and  the 
Zab.  Next,  Ninua  (Nineveh)  became 
the  chief  city,  likewise  situated  on  tlie 
Tigris,  about  eighteen  miles  above  Calah. 
Keremles,  though  never  the  capital,  be¬ 
came  a  third  great  city  of  this  royal  dis¬ 
trict,  situated  about  twelve  miles  from 
Calah,  and  nearly  as  much  from  Ninua. 
And  lastly,  Khorsabad,  the  royal  city  of 
Sargon,  was  built,  about  ten  miles  noitli- 
by-east  of  Ninua,  and  about  seventeen 
north-by-west  of  Keremles.  All  of  these 
four  cities  were  adorned  with  palaces, 
where  the  kings  .resided ;  two  of  them, 
Calah  and  Ninu.*!,  were  recognized  as 
capitals,  and  Khorsabad  was  doubtless, 
de  facto,  the  capital  during  the  reign  of 
its  royal  founder. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  travelling  on 
sure.ground.  But  now  a  question  arises 
which  has  given  birth  to  a  keen  cqptro- 
versy.  Of  the  great  ruins  of  cities  exist¬ 
ing  within  this  narrow  district,  which 
are  those  of  Nineveh  ?  Since  the  recent 
explorations  commenced,  some  authori¬ 
ties  have  said  that  the  true  position  of 
ancient  Nineveh  was  at  Nimrud  (Calah) ; 
M.  Botto  declares  it  was  at  Khorsabad  ; 
Professor  Kawlinson  denies  that  it  was 
anywhere  but  at  Ninua,  opposite  Mosul ; 
while  Mr.  Layard  and  others  hold  that 
ancient  Nineveh  included  all  of  those 
cities,  and  also  Keremles. 

Local  tradition  and  ancient  writers 
unite  in  placing  Nineveh  on  tlft  tract  op¬ 
posite  Mosul.  Nearly  all  of  them  state 
that  it  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  but  Strabo  says  merely  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Aturia,  the  an¬ 
gular  district  inclosed  by  the  Zab  and 
the  Tigris.  Immediately  opposite  Mosul, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  are  some 
huge  mounds  of  ruins,  one  of  which  is 
still  called  by  the  Arabs  Nebbi  Yunus, 
or  the  “  Tomb  of  Jonah  ;  ”  here  also  are 
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the  remains  of  great  palaces,  including 
that  of  Sennacherib;  and,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Rawlinson  aright,  the  name 
“  Ninua”  is  found  stamped  on  the  bricks. 
Here  then,  despite  the  claims  of  Nimrud 
and  Khoraabad,  we  should  unhesitating¬ 
ly  place  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  were 
it  not  for  the  disparity  between  the  size 
of  the  mined  city  opposite  Mosul  and 
that  universally  ascribed  to  ancient  Nin¬ 
eveh.  The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  show 
a  city  barely  three  miles  long,  with  an 
.'iverage  breadth  of  one  mile;  which  is  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  magnitude  ascribed 
to  Nineveh  by  ancient  writers.  It  is  un¬ 
doubted  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were 
more  than  forty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  a  still  greater  extent  was  a.scribed  to 
the  Assyrian  capital.  Diodorus  (probably 
following  Ctesias,  who  visited  Mesopota¬ 
mia  while  Babylon  was  still  standing^ 
says  that  the  city  of  Nineveh  formed  an 
oblong,  about  eighteen  miles  long  by 
twelve  miles  in  breadth.  And  the  writer 
of  the  book  of  Jonah,  who  lived  while 
Nineveh  was  at  the  height  of  its  great¬ 
ness,  says  that  it  was  “an  exc^ing 
great  city,  of  three  days’  journey,”  that 
is,  sixty  miles.  Now,  if  this  “  three  days’ 
journey”  be  meant  to  apply  to  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  city,  which  is  the  most  proba¬ 
ble  me.aning,  then  the  circumference  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  city  by  Diodoms,  and  by 
the  Book  of  Jonah,  is  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  “  Nineveh”  of  Mr.  Raw- ; 
linson  has  a  circuit  of  only  eight  miles ; 
it  is  only  big  enough  to  be  a  corner  of 
the  ancient  Nineveh.  Mr.  Layard  adopt¬ 
ed  the  theory  that. the  mins  of  Koyunjik 
(Ninua),  Khorsabad,  Nimmd,  and  Ker-  ‘ 
emles  were  integral  parts  of  the  ancient 
Nineveh  —  citadels  and  royal  quarters 
forming^the  angles  of  the  oblong  describ¬ 
ed  by  Diodoms.  Professor  Rawlinson 
scouts  this  idea,  and  points  out  two  ob¬ 
jections  to  it :  firstly,  that  no  trace  of  a 
wall  surrounding  this  vast  space  is  dis¬ 
cernible  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  four 
cities,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  fortified 
equally  on  all  sides,  which  w'ould  not 
have  been  the  case  had  two  sides  fronted 
the  inside  of  the  town.  Ninua,  he  espe¬ 
cially  points  out,  had  her  most  elaborate 
defences  on  her  southeast  front,  which, 
if  the  four  cities  had  been  joined  by  a 
wall,  would  necessarily  have  been  free 
from  attack  until  the  assmlants  had  got 


into  the  capital.  It  seems  sufficiently 
certain  that  the  four  cities  were  not  in¬ 
closed  by  a  fortified  wall ;  but  to  our 
mind  this  does  not  settle  the  question. 

It  is  a  good  argument  against  the  theory 
as  maintained  by  Mr.  Layard,  but  it 
does  not  touch  the  theory  in  tlie  form 
which  we  are  inclined  to  support. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  four 
cities,  or  “roy.al  quarters,”  of  Ninua, 
Khorsabad,  Calah,  and  Keremles,  occupy 
the  angles  of  such  an  oblong  as  Diodorus 
descries — that  is,  of  which  the  longer 
sides  were  eighteen  miles  and  the  shorter  • 
sides  twelve  miles,  giving  a  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  sixty  miles,  exactly  as  the  Book 
of  Jonah  does.  Diodorus  and  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  are  as  mutually  in¬ 
dependent  authorities  as  can  be  imagined  ; 
neither  borrowed  from  the  other,  neither 
did  they  acquire  their  knowledge  or  in¬ 
formation  from  the  same  source.  Their 
testimony  also  is  express,  and  Identical ; 
and  there  is  no  statement  of  any  other 
ancient  writer  which  contradicts  it  In 
j  such  circumstances  it  is  absurd  to  main¬ 
tain  that  ancient  Nineveh  is  represented 
*  by  the  small  circuit  of  ruins  opposite 
■  Mosul.  Instead  of  having  a  circumfer- 
I  ence  of  sixty  miles,  and  consequently  an 
area  of  more  than  two  hundred  square 
miles,  these  mins  are  only  eight  miles  in 
circumference  and  three  square  miles  in 
area.  Mark  off  such  an  area  upon  the 
map  of  London,  and  see  how  small  it  is. 

A  line  drawn  westward  from  King’s- 
Cross  to  where  the  INIarylebone  Road 
joins  the  Edgeware  Road  ;  thence  south 
by  the  Marble  Arch  and  Park  Lane  to 
Piccadilly ;  then  eastward  through  the 
Green  Park,  along  Pall  Mall,  the  Strand, 
and  Fleet-street ;  then  northward  up 
Farrington-street,  Ilolbora,  and  Gray’s 
Inn  Lane,  to  King’s-Cross  :  this  is  the 
whole  area  which  Professor  Rawlinson 
assigns  to  “  an  exceeding  great  city, 
three  days’  journey,”  according  to  the 
Book  of  Jonah,  and  which  Diodoms,  in 
like  manner,  affirms  to  have  been  sixty 
miles  in  circumference.  Moreover,  in 
Eastern  cities,  population  is  much  more 
sparse  than  in  ours.  In  populous  Ori¬ 
ental  towns,  the  average  of  inhabitants  is 
less  than  one  hundred  to  an  acre,  which 
,  estimate  would  give  to  Mr.  Rawlinson’s 
I  Nineveh  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants ;  whereas  the  Book 
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of  Jonah  stAtes  tliat  the  young  children  of  walled  towns,  with  intervening  spaces 
in  the  city — “  |)er8on8  not  able  to  distin-  partially  occunied  by  houses,  and  also  by 
guish  their  right  hand  from  their  left  ” —  the  parks  ana  residences  of  the  princes 
amouptod  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  nobility.  In  like  manner,  the  oblong 
thousand,  indicating  a  total  population  space  included  and  protected  by  the  roy- 
of  at  least  six  hundred  thousand.  al  cities  of  Assyria  was  doubtless  occu- 

The  difficulties  of  the  question  may  be  pied  to  a  considerable  extent  by  build- 
narrowed  to  these.  Against  Mr.  Lay-  ings,  and  by  the  “  paradises  ”  or  great 
ard's  theory  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  so  far  parks  of  the  kings  and  the  leading  nobles, 
as  our  present  knowled^  goes,  the  proofs  A  stranger  would  certainly  say  that  Lon- 
negative  the  supposition  that  Nirarud,  don  was  twelve  miles  long  and  nine  broad, 
Keremles,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik  extending  from  Hammersmith  to  Black- 
ever  formed  integral  parts  of  one  for-  wall,  and  from  Ilighgate  to  Brixton ; 
tified  city.  And  as  regards  Professor  and  this  is  a  perfectly  correct  descrip- 
llawlinson’s  theorj’,  we  hold  it  to  be  im-  tion ;  neverthele.ss,  when  Macaulay’s  New- 
possible  that  a  walled  circuit,  containing  Zealander  oomes  and  searches  our  rec¬ 
an  area  of  only  three  square  miles,  can  ords,  he  will  find  that  we  always  speak 
be  accepted  as  the  representative  of  the  of  Hammersmith,  Ilighgate,  Brixton, etc., 
Nineveh  which  was  sixty  miles  in  circum-  as  if  they  were  distinct  places.  Hence, 
ference.  What,  then,  is  to  be  said  !  The  Professor  Rawlinson's  argument  that  the 
most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  4bur  royal  cities  could  never  have  been 
appears  to  us  to  be  this :  that  the  “  Nin-  included  as  parts  of  “  Nineveh,”  because 
eveh  ”  of  Diodorus  and  the  Book  of  each  has  a  name  of  its  own,  is  worthless. 
Jonah  applies  not  to  any  single  walled  Certain  we  are  that  his  attempt  to  repre¬ 
town,  but  to  the  clusterof  cities  which  in  sent  the  mins  opposite  Mosul  as  the  city 
succession,  and  in  part  simultaneously,  described  by  Diodorus  and  the  Book 
w'ere  the  capitals  or  royal  seats  of  Assyria,  of  Jonah,  will  have  to  be  abandoned: 
These  four  cities  stood  close  togetlier ;  and,  although  our  own  view  is  not  free 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  from  obvious  objections,  still,  it  seems  to 
intervening  space  was  occupied  by  lesser  us  the  best,  indeed  the  only  feasible  one, 
towns  and  villages,  some  of  them  (like  which  in  tbe  present  state  of  the  inquiry' 
the  ruins  at  Salemiyeh)  of  considerable  can  be  formed. 

size.  In  such  conditions,  it  is  quite  con-  The  defences  of  these  royal  cities  were 
ceivable  that  to  strangers*  the  name  of  of  the  most  formidable  description ;  con- 
“  Nineveh”  should  be  applied  to  this  sisting  of  vast  castellated  walls,  protected 
metropolitan  district — to  this  cluster  of  by  broad  and  deep  moats,  and  also  cov- 
royal  cities  which  rose  like  separate  cita-  ered  on  the  points  most  open  to  attack  by 
dels,  protecting  and  forming  the  angles  outlying  works  of  defence.  This  at  least 
of  the  great  oblong  within  which  lay  a  was  the  case  of  the  city  now  represented 
number  of  villages  or  buildings  spreading  by  the  mounds  of  Koyunjik  and  Nebbi 
along  the  main  roads.  For  an  illustra-  Yunus, Professor  Rawlinson’s  “Nineveh,” 
tion,  though  not  a  very  perfect  one,  let  w'hich  unquestionably  was  the  chief  city 
us  take  the  case  of  London.  Hammer-  of  tlie  group.  Xenophon,  who  beheld  it 
smith  and  Kensington,  Highgate  and  in  rains,  reckoned  that  the  walls  were 
Brixton,  are,  or  at  least  were,  separate  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  and  Mr. 
towns,  and  yet  are  parts  of  London ;  I.ayard  states  that  it  is  evident  from  tlu' 
and  if  they  had  been  built  in  times  of  war  state  of  the  rains  at  the  present  day  that 
and  spoliation,  doubtless  each  of  them  the  walls  w’ere  one  hundred  feet  high,  the 
w'ould  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall,  height  which  Diodorus  ascribes  to  tlio.se 
just  as  “  the  City  ”  was.  And  had  these  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  Their  breadtli, 
walls  been  maintained,  what  would  be  the  according  to  the  estimate  of  Xenophon, 
aspect  of  London  t  It  would  be  a  duster  was  fifty  feet,  and  judging  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  rains,  it  could  not  have  been  less 
At  the  gates  the  breadth  seems  to  have 
been  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  The 
only  gateway  fully  excavated  shows  a 
br^dth  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 


*As  the  Greek  writer*  regard  Minus  as  the* 
founder  of  tbe  Assyrian  empire,  “Nineveh”  to 
them  would  mean  simply  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom  founded  by  Minus.  The  name  would  be 
used  somewhat  in  a  generic  sense. 
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feet — the  outer  gate  being  apparently 
protected  by  two  inner  gates,  between 
each  of  which  there  were  on  either  side 
large  chambers  in  the*  wall,  places  darmea, 
in  which  a  body  of  soldiers  could  be 
posted.  These  gateways  were  not  open 
spaces  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
but  were  arched  over  ;  and  above  them, 
rising  above  the  summit  of  the  wall,  were 
lofty  towers  from  whence  missiles  could 
bo  hurled  against  the  attacking  force. 
Other  towers,  probably  of  lesser  size, 
were  erected  at  intervals  along  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  defences.  These  immense 
walls  were  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
faced  externally  with  stone  blocks  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet.  In  truth,  they  would 
constitute  as  formidable  a  defence,  even 
against  artillery,  as  any  that  are  to  be 
found  at  the  present  day.  The  mud  walls 
of  Bhurtpore  and  Mooltan  for  long  defied 
alike  our  artillery  and  our  mining  opera¬ 
tions  ;  yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  breadth 
of  these  walls  was  not  one  third  of  those 
of  Nineveh,  and  their  height  was  equally 
inferior.  On  the  side  of  the  Tigris,  the 
walls  were  una8.sailable  ;  on  the  narrow 
southern  front,  the  city  was  protected  by 
a  deep  ravine  and  water-course  ;  and  on 
the  two  other  fronts,  which  may  be 
roughly  called  the  eastern  and  the  north¬ 
ern,  the  walls  were  covered  along  the 
whole  extent  by  a  broad  moat  or  canal,  j 
The  stream  of  the  Khosr,  which  flowed ' 
against  the  middle  front  of  the  eastern  | 
wall,  and  which  now,  following  its  natural ! 
course,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  j 
city  to  the  Tigris,  was  obstructed  in  its  i 
course — was  turned  to  the  right  and  left  j 
by  artificial  means,  and  made  to  flow  in  a  ; 
broad  and  deep  moat  or  canal  along  the  { 
base  of  the  whole  ea.steru  and  northern 
I  •  walls ;  while,  by  means  of  dams  or  flood¬ 
gates  at  its  points  of  outfall,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  able  to  raise  the  water  in  these  | 
canals  to  the  full  level  In  addition  to  i 
I  these  defences,  im(K>rtant  outworks  were  | 

erected  on  the  eastern  front  of  the  city,  | 
the  side  most  open  to  attack.  Along 
the  upper  (northern)  half  of  this  front,  i 
the  curving  stream  of  the  Khosr  flows 
like  a  great  wet-ditch  about  a  mile  from 
the  w^ls,  and  within  this  space  there  ^re  ' 
the  ruins  of  a  large  outwork.  On  the  < 
under  (or  southern)  half  of  this  front, ! 
where  no  less  than  three  roads  converge  | 
upon  the  city,  the  outer  defences  are  still  { 


stronger — consisting  first  of  a  lunette, 
formed  of  two  walls  with  a  moat  between 
them,  covering  the  portions  of  the  front 
through  which  the  three  roads  pass ;  and 
secondly,  about  half  a  mile  from  the. city 
wall,  another  outwork  of  a  similar  kind, 
covering  the  whole  eastern  front  from 
the  bed  of  the  Khosr  down  to  the  deep 
ravine  which  protects  the  city  on  the 
south. 

These  defences,  which  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  formidable  even  in  the  present 
day,  were  inexpugnable  by  any  skill 
or  force  which  the  ancient  world  pos¬ 
sessed.  Neither  the  rude  Scythian  hosts 
nor  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians  (the  latter  of  which 
peoples  was  well  skilled  in  siege  opera¬ 
tions)  made  any  impression  upon  the 
strong  defences  of  Nineveh,  which  fell  at 
last  only  before  a  mighty  inundation 
of  the  river  Tigris.  But  even  when  a 
besieging  force  had  penetrated  into  the 
city.  It  would  have  encountered  other  de¬ 
fences  of  no  small  strep gth.  The  royal 
palaces  were  so  constructed  that  they 
could  be  turned  into  citadels.  They 
stood  upon  vast  platforms,  built  of  sun- 
diied  bricks  faced  on  all  sides  with  solid 
stone,  rising  from  sixty  to  eighty  or  more 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The 
platforms  rose  as  high  as  the  front  of 
Charing  Cross  or  Westminster  Palace 
hotels,  and  were  a  hundred  times  larger 
in  extent  They  were  built  in  rectangu¬ 
lar  oblongs  along  the  side  of  the  river,, 
alike  for  the  purposes  of  defence  and  for 
the  cool  air  from  the  river,  and  the  wide 
unobstructed  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  which  such  a  position  affordeil. 
To  give  roughly  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  larger  of  these  palace  platforms,  we 
may  say :  draw  a  line  from  the  Thames  at 
the  Victoria  Tower  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  the  Westminster  Palace  hotel, 
from  thence  across  the  Horse  Guards  aiul 
Trafalgar-square  to  St.  Martin’s  church, 
and  thence  back  to  the  Thames  along  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Charing  Cross  hotel : 
and  imagine  that  the  whole  of  this  vast 
area  was  occupied  by  a  platform  rising 
perpendicularly  in  one  unbroken  front  to 
the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet. 
Such  were  the  larger  platforms  u|K>n 
which  the  Assyrian  palaces  were  built. 
The  palaces  themselves  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  main,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
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one-storied  buildings.  Having  obtained 
the  magnificence  and  convenience  of 
height  %  means  of  the  platforms,  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  did  not  rear  their 
palaces  in  stages,  wisely  preferring  the 
luxury  of  a  wide  extent  of  courts  and 
halls  and  minor  apartments  all  upon  the 
same  level.  Doubtless,  as  is  usual  in 
Elastem  countries,  they  would  frequently 
repiur  to  the  level  roof  of  their  palaces,  to 
enjoy  more  fully  the  open  air  and  the 
wide  view ;  which  they  could  do,  owing 
to  the  height  of  their  palaces  above  the 
plain,  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  gnats 
and  mosquitoes,  to  which  their  subjects 
were  liable  in  the  world  below.  Such 
vast  platforms  were  usually  the  work 
of  two  or  more  sovereigns  ;  each  adding 
to  the  platform  of  his  predecessors  when 
he  wished  to  erect  a  new  palace  for 
himself  Thus  Asshur-i-danipal  built  a 
palace  for  himself  on  the  level  of  the  same 
platform  upon  which  his  grandfather,  the 
mighty  Sennacherib,  had  built  his.  In  1 
fact,  during  the  later  and  more  nourishing  I 
period  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  each  I 
monarch  built  a  palace  for  himself ;  and 
Esarhedon  built  no  less  than  three.  The 
palace  never  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
summit  of  the  platform — one  half  of  the  | 
level  summit  l^ing  usually  laid  out  in  | 
open  paved  courts,  sometimes  with  a ; 
riggurut  or  temple-tower  occupying  one  ^ 
comer  of  it.  Nevertheless,  as  may  be  | 
inferred  from  the  vast  size  of  the  plat-  j 
forms,  the  palaces  were  of  great  extent, ! 
embracing  large  halls  of  state,  wide  open  | 
courts,  and  a  vast  number  of  lesser  and 
chiefly  private  apartments.  All  the  chief : 
entrances  or  doorways  of  the  palace  were 
adorned  on  either  side  by  colossal  winged 
bulls  or  lions  with  the  head  of  a  man, 
sculptured  in  fine  limestone ;  and  the 
chief  halls  and  apartments  were  lined 
to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet  with 
slabs  of  the  same  material,  on  which 
were  represented  in  color  the  ei^loits 
of  the  king  who  built  the  palace,  with  in¬ 
scriptions  detmling  the  eventsof  his  reign. , 
And  above  these  sculptured  and  colored 
bas-reliefs,  the  walls  were  faced  with  en¬ 
amelled  bricks  all  the  way  up  to  the ' 
roof  of  the  halls,  which  were  usually 
from  seventeen  to  twenty  feet  in  height 
Beneath  these  lofty  palatial  mounds,  lay 
the  common  buildings  of  the  city,  which, ' 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  representation  ' 


of  an  Assyrian  town  on  a  recovered  bas- 
relief,  were  dome-shaped  in  the  roof,  and 
lighted  not  from  the  sides  hut  from  the 
top,  as  the  palaces  also  were  in  the  main. 

As  to  the  great  size  of  the  sister-capital, 
Babylon,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
existing  mounds  of  ruins  corres|x>nd  ac¬ 
curately  enough  with  the  magnitude  as¬ 
cribed  to  Babylon  by  ancient  writers. 
‘‘  If  we  take  the  Kasr  mound  as  a  centre,” 
says  Professor  liawlinson,  “  and  mark 
about  it  an  area  extending  five  miles 
in  each  direction,  we  shall  scarcely  find  a 
square  mile  of  the  hundred  without  some 
indications  of  ancient  buildings  upon  its 
surface.”  But  of  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
which  were  reckoned  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  no  distinct  traces  have  been 
found.  Cktnsidering  their  magnitude, 
this  fiict  is  certainly  surprising  :  probably 
their  disapjicarance  has  been  caused  by 
some  great  inundation  of  the  Euphrates, 
sweeping  away  the  mass  of  crumbling 
brick  of  which  the  ruins  consisted. 

During  the  heyday  of  Assyria,  the  de¬ 
fences  of  Babylon  could  not  have  been 
very  strong,  for  a  single  campaign  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  sufficed  for  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  each  of  the  numerous  reliellions  of 
the  Babylonians.  The  semi-dependent 
position  of  the  Babylonian  rulers,  and  the 
well-grounded  jealousy  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  combined  to  prevent  the  city 
from  being  walled  in  by  formidable 
defences.  It  was  during  ^e  short-lived 
second  monarchy,  after  the  fall  of  Nin¬ 
eveh,  that  the  great  wall  was  built  It 
was  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  that  B.abylon  became  not  only 
a  magnificent  but  an  impregnable  capital. 
Ilerc^otus,  an  eye-witness,  states  th.at 
the  walls  were  fourteen  miles  square; 
and  the  lowest  estimate  given  by  any 
writer  is  upwards  of  ten  miles  square  ;  so 
that  they  must  have  inclosed  an  area 
larger  than  that  of  London.  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  our  two  earliest  authorities, 
and  both  of  whom  spoke  from  {)ersoDal 
observation,  reckon  the  height  of  the 
walls  at  the  enormous  altitude  of  fully 
three  hundretl  feet ;  and  the  width  of  the 
walls,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  up- 
w^ds  of  eighty  feet.  The  historians  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies  afterwards,  and  after  the  violence 
of  at  least  three  successive  conquerors, 
reckon  the  height  of  the  wails  at  about 
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eighty  feet,  and  their  width  upwards 
of  thirty  feet.  The  wall  was  made  of 
brick,  doubtless  crude  or  sun-dried  brick 
in  the  main,  but  faced  and  strengthened 
with  kiln-dried  brick.  Along  the  broad 
summit  a  series  of  lower  towers,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  served  as 
guard-rooms  for  the  soldiers,  from  which 
tiiey  could  watch,  in  comfort  and  secu¬ 
rity,  the  movements  of  the  besieging 
army.  And  beneath,  along  the  outer 
front  of  the  wall,  ran  a  wide  and  deep 
moat  -Against  such  a  rampart  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  scaling  or  mining  were  aJike 
hopeless. 

A  clear  open  space  or  belt,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  lay  within 
the  wall,  running  all  around,  upon  which 
no  houses  were  allowed  to  be  built  and 
whiclv  doubtless  (like  the  pomatrium  of 
the  liomans)  was  reserved  for  cultivation. 
The  area  of  the  city  was  laid  out  in  quad¬ 
rangular  blocks.  The  wall,  on  each  of  its 
fronts,  was  pierced  by  twenty-five  gates, 
and  from  these,  straight  streets  or  roads 
ran  across  the  city,  cutting  it  into  squares. 
The  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran 
through  the  city,  dividing  it  nearly  in 
half,  was  lined  on  either  side  by  quays 
of  solid  brick,  surmounted  by  walls  which 
guarded  the  banks  along  their  whole 
length.  “  In  each  of  these  walls  were 
twenty  -  five  gates,  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  the  streets  upon  the 
river,  and  outside  each  gate  there  was 
a  sloped  landing  place,  by  which  you 
could  descend  to  the  water’s  edge  if  you 
had  occasion  to  cross  the  river.  Iloats 
were  kept  ready  at  the  landing  places  to 
convey  passengers  from  side  to  side.” 
There  was  likewise  a  bridge  (about  one 
thousand  yards  long  and  thirty  feet  wide) 
of  somewhat  peculiar  construction — con¬ 
sisting  of  a  series  of  drawbridges  resting 
on  stone  piers  erected  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.  At  night  these  draw¬ 
bridges  were  withdrawn  in  order  that 
the  bridge  might  not  be  used  in  the  dark. 
Diodorus  affirms  that  the  sides  of  the  riv¬ 
er  were  also  connected  by  a  tunnel,  fif¬ 
teen  wide  and  twelve  high  to  the  spring 
of  the  arched  roof  If  this  tunnel  really 
existed,  we  need  not  point  to  the  much 
shorter  Thames  tunnel  as  a  proof  of  the 
advance  which  we  have  mtide  in  engi¬ 
neering  skill.  As  regards  the  general 
aspect  of  the  city,  we  are  told  that  the 


houses  were  generally  lofty,  being  three 
or  even  four  stories  high.  And  they  are 
said  to  have  had  vaulted  roofs  which, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate, 
were  not  protected  externally  with  tiling. 

The  great  wall,  the  bridge,  and  the 
Innnel  have  wholly  di^ppeared,  but  the 
vast  mounds  which  still  rise  above  the 
flat  plain  attest  the  magnitude  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  of  Babylon.  ‘  Chief  among 
these  are  the  palaces  and  the  temples. 
There  were  three  great  palaces — the  old 
palace,  the  great  palace  of  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  right  l>ank 
of  the  river.  Of  the  old  palace  we  have 
no  descriptions  ;  it  was  ab<andoned  for, 
and  eclipsed  by,  the  great  palace  before 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  Its  ruins  are 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  mound 
of  Ainran,  an  ill  -  defined  triangle,  of 
which  the  longest  side  is  one  thonsjmd 
yards  and  the  shortest  seven  hundred. 
The  bricks  foiiad  in  the  mound  bear  the 
names  and  titles  of  some  of  the  earlier 
Babylonian  kings.  The  ruins  of  the  pal¬ 
ace  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  have 
been  washed  away  by  a  change  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  Its  western  front  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  indicated  by  a  rampart  twen¬ 
ty  feet  high  and  a  mile  in  length,  about 
one  thousand  yards  from  the  old  course 
of  the  stream;  and  at  either  extremity 
'  this  rampart  turns  at  a  right  angle,  run¬ 
ning  down  to  the  river — being  traceable 
towards  the  north  for  four  hundred  yards 
and  towards  the  south  for  fifty  or  sixty. 
“  It  is  evident  that  there  was  once, 
fore  the  stream  flowed  in  its  present 
channel,  a  rectangular  inclosure  a  mile 
long  and  one  thousand  yards  broad,  op¬ 
posite  to  the  Amran  mound ;  and  there 
I  4re  indications  that  within  the  enceinte 
I  was  at  least  one  important  building, 

I  which  was  situated  near  the  southeast 
I  angle  of  the  inclosure,  on  the  banks  of 
I  the  old  course  of  the  river.  The  bricks 
'  found  at  this  point  bear  the  name  of  Ne- 
Iriglissar” — who  reigned  b.c.  559-556. 
j  This  smaller  palace  (like  the  great  palace) 

I  is  said  to  have,  been  inclosed  by  a  triple 
!  wall,  the  entire  circuit  measuring  thirty 
j  stades.  The  inclosing  walls  were  oov- 
j  ered  with  battle  scenes  and  hunting 
'  scenes,  vividly  represented  by  means  of 
;  painted  and  enamelled  bricks.  It  also 
,  contained  a  number  of  bronze  statues, 

1  which  the  Greeks  believed  to  represent 
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the  god  Belus,  and  the  sovereigns  Ninus 
and  Semiramis,  together  with  their  offi¬ 
cers. 

Local  tradition,  which  so  frequently 
shows  itself  marvellously  faithful,  still 
points  correctly  to  the  site  of  the  great 
palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  mound 
under  which  the  ruined  palace  is  buried 
still  bears  the  name  of  “  El-Kasr,”  or  the 
palace.  This  edifice  was  the  largest  of 
all  the  buildings  of  Babylon.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  situated  within  a  triple  in¬ 
closure — the  innermost  wall,  which  was 
eighty  feet  high,  being  fully  two  miles 
in  circumference,  and  the  outermost 
nearly  seven.  The  outer  wall  was  built 
of  plain  baked  brick,  but  the  two  inner 
walls  were  faced  with  enamelled  bricks, 
representing  hunting  scenes,  in  which 
were  depict^,  in  greater  than  life  size,  a 
variety  of  animals,  and  also  some  human 
forms.  Among  these  latter  were  two— a 
man  transfixing  a  lion  with  his  spear,  and 
a  woman  tfn  horseback  aiming  her  javelin 
at  a  leopard — which  the  later  Greeks  be¬ 
lieved  to  represent  the  mythic  Ninus  and 
Semiramis.  The  palace,  we  are  told,  bad 
three  gates,  of  winch  two  were  of  brass, 
and  were  opened  and  shut  by  a  machir.e. 
The  Kasr  mound,  which  marks  the  site 
of  this  great  palace,  is  an  oblong  square, 
about  seven  huudi'ed  yards  long  by  six 
hundred  broad,  and  rises  more  than  sev¬ 
enty  feet  above  the  plain.  The  bricks 
found  in  tliis  mound  are  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  quality,  nearly  resembling  our  fire 
bricks,  and  all  of  them  are  stamped  with 
the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  two  other  large  mounds  which 
specially  attract  attention  among  the  wide 
ruins  of  Babylon  were  evidently  temples.  • 
These  are  the  Babil  mound  and  the  Bira- 
i-Nimrud.  The  latter  of  these,  which 
towers  much  higher  than  any  other  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  appears  at  first 
sight  to  have  the  l^st  claim  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  remains  of  the  great  temple  of 
Belus.  Rising  from  a  platform  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  square, 
it  towers  aloft  in  seven  stages  to  the 
height  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  The  seven  stages  represented  the 
seven  ^h«^  in  which  (according  to  an- 
dent  Chalduan  astronomy)  moved  the 
seven  planets,  and  each  stage  was  colored 
with  the  peculiar  hue  ascribed  to  the 
planet  which  it  represented.  The  first 


stage  was  black,  the  second  orange,  the 
third  red,  the  fourth  (assigned  to  the 
sun)  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  the 
fifth  was  yellow,  the  sixth  was  blue,  and 
the  seventh  (assigned  to  the  moon)  was 
covered  with  plates  of  silver.  On  the 
summit  was  a  shrine,  probably  richly 
pmamented  within  and  without.  The 
ascent  to  the  shrine  was  on  the  shady 
northeastern  side  of  the  edifice,  and 
“  consisted  probably  of  a  broad  staircase 
extending  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
building.”  This,  then,  one  might  conjec¬ 
ture,  was  the  famous  temple  of  Belus, 
renowned  in  tlie  ancient  world.  But 
plainly  it  was  not ;  for,  on  mature  inves¬ 
tigation,  it  appears  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa — a 
walled  town  close  by  Babylon,  but  not 
included  within  its  circuit. 

The  Babil  mound  appears  to  mark  the 
true  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Bel — 
which  the  Persians  destroyed,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  intended  to  restore.  It  stands 
within  a  square  inclosure,  the  sides  of 
which  are  about  four  hundred  yards  long. 
The  mound  itself  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  square,  and  its  sides  rise  to  a 
height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  or 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  The  ex¬ 
cavations  tend  to  show  that  the  original 
structure  imbedded  in  the  mound  was  a 
vast  platform  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  plain.  The  broad  summit  is  fiat,  and 
we  entertain  little  doubt  that  originally 
there  stood  upon  it  the  great  temple  tower 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  which  was 
violently  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  or  some 
later  Persian  lung.  We  are  told  that 
when  Alexander  resolved  to  restore  this 
temple,  ten  thousand  men  were  employed 
for  several  weeks  in  clearing  away  the 
rubbish,  and  laying  bare  the  found.ations 
of  the  building.  Regarding,  as  we  do, 
the  present  mound  as  the  true  founda¬ 
tions,  or  basement  platform,  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  we  may  infer  that  the  enormous 
mass  of  rubbish  cleared  away  by  the 
workmen  employed  by  Alexander  was 
the  remains  of  the  Ziggurut^  or  temple 
tower,  which  Xerxes  had  destroyed. 
This  tower  was  the  chief  feature  of  the 
great  temple  of  Belus.  It  was  a  solul 
mass  of  brickwork  built  in  stages,  square 
being  emplaced  on  square,  each  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  size,  as  they  rose  upwards  to 
the  summit,  on  which  was  placed  the 
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nbrine  of  the  god.  Herodotus  states 
that  the  basement  platform  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  was  rather  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  square,  a  description  which  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
Babil  mound  ;  and  that  it  consisted  of 
eight  stages,  among  which  he  probably 
included  the  basement  platfonn  as  one. 
The  temple,  according  to  Strabo,  was  fully 
six  hunared  feet  high  ;*  and  the  ascent 
was  by  an  inclined  plane  or  steps,  car¬ 
ried  round  the  outside  of  the  building, 
winding  up  to  the  summit,  with  a  resting 
place  half  way  up,  where  persons  usually 
sat  a  while  on  their  way  upwards.  The 
shrine  which  surmounted  the  ediBce  w’as 
large  and  rich.  Before  it  was  despoiled 
by  the  Persians,  it  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
tained  three  colossal  statues  of  gold — one 
of  Bel,  one  of  Beltis,  and  one  of  Rhea  or  j 
Ishtar.  In  front  of  these  statues  was  a  j 
golden  table  forty  feet  long  and  fifteen 
broad,  upon  which  stood  two  huge  drink¬ 
ing  cups,  each  thirty  talents  in  weight ; 
before  the  image  of  Beltis,  two  golden 
lions,  and  near  them  two  large  serpents 
of  silver.  The  shrine  also  contained 
three  golden  bowls,  one  for  each  of  the 
deities,  and  two  enormous  censers.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  however,  the 
shrine  contained  no  image — only  a  gold¬ 
en  table,  and  a  large  couch  covered  with 
a  handsome  drapery. 

In  Assyria  the  temple  was  a  mere  ad¬ 
junct  of  the  j)alace ;  but  in  Babylonia  the 
temple  outstrips  in  grandeur  ail  other 
buildings.  If  not  absolutely  larger  than 
the  palaces,  the  Babylonian  temple  was 
much  loftier  and  more  conspicuous,  and 
rivalled  if  it  did  not  surpass  them  in  rich¬ 
ness  of  ornamentation.  The  B.abyloni.an  ; 
palaces  appear  to  have  resembled  the  { 
Assyrian  ;  the  only  differences  being  that 
the  Babylonian  palace  was  constructed 

*  Professor  Hawlinyon  refuses  to  credit  this 
statement,  bnt  we  see  no  reason  for  his  incredu¬ 
lity.  The  Great  Pyramid  was  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high.  Moreover,  as  the  temple  at  Birs- 
i-Nimrud  rose  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  on  a  base  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
two  feet,  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  was  built 
more  pt'rpcndicularly,  might  well  have  risen  to  a  | 
height  of  six  hnndr^  feet  on  a  base  of  two  bun-  { 
dred  yards.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  a  pyramidal  i 
building,  the  height  is  usually  equal  to  the  base.  \ 
Moreover,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  base  was  a  ; 
stade  in  length  (six  hundred  and  six  feet),  which 
is  the  exact  height  which  Strabo  gives  i  for  the  i 
height.  I 


wholly  of  burnt  brick,  while  in  the  Assyr¬ 
ian  mere  sun-dried  bricks  were  einployetl 
to  a  larger  extent ;  and  further  that  in 
Babylonia  the  decoration  of  walls  con¬ 
sisted  of  brightly  colored  representations 
upon  the  enamelled  brickwork,  wherea.** 
in  Assyria  the  walls  were  cased  with 
,  slabs  of  sculptured  and  sometimes  colored 
alabaster.  In  Assyria  the  palatial  dec¬ 
orations  consisted  of  bas-relief,  wherea.s 
fresco-painting  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  pre¬ 
dominated  in  Babylonia. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  necessarily 
incomplete  review  of  Professor’s  Rawlin- 
son’s  great  work  without  paying  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  of  praise  to  the  author. 
He  has  produced  a  model  work  upon  a 
difficult  and  most  extensive  subject.  He 
has  with  great  care  and  labor  collected  a 
vast  amount  of  information — he  has  elab¬ 
orately  sifted  his  materials — and  he  ha.N 
excellently  arranged  them.  He  writes 
with  great  clearness,  and  he  gives  his 
authority  for  almost  every  statement  in 
the  work.  His  judgment  is  also  sober 
and  solid  ;  and  if  he  errs  at  ail,  it  is  on 
the  safe  side.  He  is  careful  never  to  ex¬ 
aggerate,  and  is  almost  too  prone  to  min¬ 
imize  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writ¬ 
ers.  It  w’ere  more  than  human  if  in  so 
extensive  a  work  he  could  have  satisfied 
and  convinced  all  his  readers ;  but  we 
certainly  know  of  no  work  of  a  similar 
kind  which  to  so  great  degree  command.s 
the  assent  of  the  reader  to  the  statement.s 
and  opinions  of  the  author. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  to  which  we  would  invite  his  con¬ 
sideration  or  reconsideration.  It  seein.s 
to  us  a  mistake,  and,  if  not  a  mistake,  it 
at  least  requires  more  investigation  than 
Professor  liawlinson  seems  yet  to  have 
bestowed  upon  it  We  refer  to  the 
racial  character  of  the  Cossseans,  who  in 
!  the  time  of  Cyaxares  occupied  the  Per¬ 
sian  desert  to  the  east  of  the  settlements 
of  the  Medes.  Professor  liawlinson  re¬ 
gards  them  as  an  Arian  people,  and 
hesitatingly  follows  the  opinion  of  some 
writers  who  say  that  their  name  is  Koh- 
sians,  dwellers  in  Mount  Koh,  a  spur  of 
the  Elburz  chain  which  ruus  down  a 
short  way  into  the  Persian  deseit.  We 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  a 
Cushite  people-— the  most  northern  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Cushite  or  Cossaian  popula¬ 
tion,  which  in  early  times  occupied  Bab- 
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ylonia,  and  to  a  later  date  preserved  a 
distinct  or  at  least  recognized  nationality 
in  Eliam  and  the  sonthem  parts  of  Persia. 
The  great  Nimrod  himself  was  one  of 
this  stock — a  Cossiean,  a  son  of  Cush. 
One  of  the  ea.stem  gates  of  Babylon  was 
called  to  latest  times  the  Kissean  gate — 
the  gate  from  which  issued  the  road 
which  led  to  the  country  of  the  Cossaeans. 
Now,  we  believe  that  the  Nomad  Cos- 
saeans,  who  occupied  the  Persian  desert 
so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Median  mon¬ 
archy,  weie  a  branch  of  this  ancient 
Cushite  population,  which,  favored  by  the 
inhospitable  and  comparatively  inaccessi¬ 
ble  character  of  the  region  they  inhabited, 
had  maintained  a  separate  existence  fora 
longer  time  than  the  other  and  more  civ¬ 
ilized  branches  of  the  same  stock,  whose 
territories  were  at  an  early  period  in¬ 
vaded,  and  their  distinctive  nationality 
effaced  by  Arians  and  Samites.  These 
Cossa'ans  of  the  Persian  desert  appear  to 
ns  to  have  held  the  same  relation  to  the 
general  Cushite  population  that  the  no¬ 
mads  in  Arabia  bear  to  the  settled  and 
more  civilized  branches  of  the  same  peo¬ 
ple.  Whether  this  opinion  can  l)e  sub¬ 
stantiated  is  a  point  upon  which  Profes¬ 
sor  Rawlinson  is  eminently  fitted  to  de¬ 
cide  ;  and  we  invite  his  attention  to  it  in 
his  fourth  volume,  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  history  and  character  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  monarchy. 


Bttardajr  Bevleir. 

MR.  SWINBURNE’S  NEW  POEMS.* 

It  is  mere  waste  of  time,  and  shows  a 
curiously  mistaken  conception  of  human 
character,  to  blame  an  artist  of  any  kind 
for  working  at  a  certain  set  of  subjects 
rather  than  at  some  other  set  which  the 
critic  may  happen  to  prefer.  An  artist, 
at  all  events  an  artist  of  such  p^wer  and 
individuality  as  Mr.  Swinburne,  works  as 
his  character  compels  him.  If  the  char- 
actet  of  his  genius  drives  him  pretty 
exclusively  in  the  direction  of  libidinous 
song,  we  may  be  very  sorry,  but  it  is  of 
no  use  to  advise  him  and  preach  to  him. 
What  comes  of  discoursing  to  a  fiery 
tropical  flower  of  the  pleasant  fragrance 

*  Poemi  and  BtUfadt.  By  ALGBBiiO!f  Cuaslbs 
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of  the  rose  or  the  fruitfulness  of  the  fig 
tree?  Mr.  Swinbunie  is  much  too  stoutly 
bent  on  taking  his  own  course  to  pay  any 
attention  to  critical  monitions  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  poet,  or  any  warnings  of  the 
worse  th.an  barrenness  of  the  field  .in 
which  he  has  chosen  to  labor.  He  is 
so  firmly  and  avowedly  fixed  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  revolt  against  the  current  notions 
of  decency  and  dignity  and  social  duty, 
that  to  beg  of  him  to  become  a  little  more 
decent,  to  fly  a  little  less  persistently  and 
gleefully  to  the  animal  side  of  human 
nature,  is  simply  to  beg  him  to  be  some¬ 
thing  different  from  Mr.  Swinburne.  It 
is  a  kind  of  protest  which  his  whole  po¬ 
sition  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
receive  with  anything  but  laughter  and 
contempt  A  rebel  of  his  calibre  is  not 
to  be  brought  to  a  better  mind  by  solemn 
little  sermons  on  the  loyalty  which  a  man 
owes  to  virtue.  His  warmest  prayer  to 
the  gods  is  that  they  should 

“  Come  down  and  redeem  us  from  virtue.” 

His  warmest  hope  for  men  is  that  they 
should  change 

“  The  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue 

For  the  raptures  and  roses  of  vice.” 

It  is  of  no  use,  therefore,  to  scold  Mr. 
Swinburne  for  grovelling  down  among 
the  nameless  shameless  abomin.ations 
which  inspire  him  with  such  frenzied 
delight  They  excite  his  imagination  to 
its  most  vigorous  efforts,  they  seem  to 
him  the  themes  mos^  proper  for  poetic 
treatment,  and  they  suggest  ideas  which, 
in  his  opinion,  it  is  highly  to  be  wished 
that  English  men  and  w'omen  should 
brood  upon  and  make  their  owm.  He 
finds  that  these  fleshly  things  are  his 
strong  part,  so  he  sticks  to  them.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  he  should  ?  And  at  all 
events  he  deserves  credit  for  the  auda¬ 
cious  courage  with  which  he  has  revealed 
i  to  the  world  a  mind  all  aflame  with  the 
I  feverish  carnality  of  a  schoolboy  over  the 
dirtiest  passages  in  Lempriere.  It  is  not 
every  |)oet  who  would  ask  us  all  to  ^o 
hear  him  tuning  his  lyre  in  a  stye.  It  is 
not  everybody  who  would  care  to  let  the 
world  know  that  he  found  the  most  de¬ 
licious  food  for  jKietic  reflection  in  the 
practices  of  the  great  island  of  the  vEgean, 
in  the  habits  of  Messalina,  of  Faustina, 
of  Pasiphae.  Yet  tliesc  make  up  Mr. 
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Swinburne’s  version  of  the  dreams  of 
fmr  women,  and  he  would  scorn  to  throw 
any  veil  over  pictures  which  kindle,  as 
these  do,  all  the  fires  of  his  imagination 
in  their  intensest  heat  and  glow.  It  is 
not  merely  “the  noble,  the  nude,  the 
antique,”  which  he  strives  to  reproduce. 
If  he  w’ere  a  rebel  against  the  fat-headed 
Philistines  and  poor  -  blooded  Puritans, 
who  insist  that  all  poetry  should  be  such 
as  may  be  wisely  placed  in  the  hands  of 
girls  of  eighteen,  and  is  fit  for  the  use  of 
Sunday-schools,  he  would  have  all  wise 
and  enlarged  readers  on  his  side/  But 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
an  attempt  to  revivify  among  us  the 
grand  old  })agan  conceptions  of  Joy,  and 
an  attempt  to  glorify  all  the  bestial 
delights  that  the  subtleness  of  Greek 
depravity  was  able  to  contrive.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  vindicate  passion,  and  the 
strong  and  large  and  I'ightful  pleasures 
of  sense,  against  the  narrow  and  inhuman 
tyranny  of  shrivelled  anchorites.  It  is  a 
very  bad  and  silly  thing  to  try  to  set  up 
the  pleasures  of  sense  iq  the  seat  of  the 
reason  they  have  dethroned.  And  no 
language  is  too  strong  to  condemn  the 
mixed  vilene.ss  and  childishness  of  depict¬ 
ing  the  spurious  passion  of  a  putrescent 
imagination,  the  unnamed  lusts  of  sated 
wantons,  as  if  they  were  the  crown  of 
character  and  their  enjoyment  the  great 
glory  of  human  life.  The  only  comfort 
about  the  present  volume  is  that  such  a 
piece  as  “  Anactoria”  will  be  unintelligi¬ 
ble  to  a  great  many  people,  and  so  will 
the  fevered  folly  of  “  Ilermaphroditus,” 
as  well  as  much  else  that  is  nameless  and 
abominable.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Swinburne 
can  a  siX;ond  and  a  third  time  find  a  re¬ 
spectable  publisher  willing  to  issue  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  same  stamp,  crammed  with 
pieces  which  many  a  professional  vendor 
of  filthy  prints  might  blush  to  sell  if  he 
only  knew  what  they  meant,  English 
readers  will  gi'adually  acquire  a  truly  de¬ 
lightful  familiarity  wdth  these  uus|>eakable 
foulnesses ;  and  a  lover  will  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  mistress  a  copy  of  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  latest  verses  witli  a  happy  confi¬ 
dence  that  she  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  point  of  every  allusion  to 
Sappho  or  the  pleasing  Ilermaphroditus, 
or  the  embodiment  of  anvthing  else  that 
is  loathsome  and  horrible.  It  will  be 
very  charming  to  hear  a  drawing-room 
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discussion  on  such  verses  as  these,  for 
example : 

“  Stray  l)reaths  of  Sapphic  song  that  blew 
Through  Mitylene 

Shook  the  tierce  quivering  blood  in  you 
By  night,  Faustine. 

“  The  shameless  nameless  love  that  makes 
Hell's  iron  gin 

Shut  on  you  like  a  trap  that  breaks 
The  soul,  Faustine. 

“  And  when  your  veins  were  void  and  dead, 
What  ghosts  unclean 

Swarmed  round  the  straitened  barren  bed 
That  hid  Faustine  ? 

“  What  sterile  growths  of  sexless  root 
^  Or  epicene  ? 

What  flower  of  kisses  without  fruit 
Of  love,  Faustine  ?  ” 

We  should  be  sorry  to  be  guilty  of  any¬ 
thing  so  offensive  to  Mr.  Swinburne  as  we 
are  quite  sure  a»  appeal  to  the  morality 
of  all  the  wisest  and  best  men  would  be. 
The  pa.ssi6nate  votary  of  the  goddess 
whom  he  hails  as  “Daughter  of  Death 
and  Priapus”  has  got  too  high  for  this. 
But  it  may  be  presumed  that  common 
sense  is  not  too  insulting  a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  worth  and  place  of 
his  new  volume.  Starting  from  this  suf¬ 
ficiently  modest  point,  we  may  ask  him 
whether  there  is  really  nothing  in  women 
worth  singing  about  except  “  quivering 
flanks”  and  “splendid  supple  thighs,” 
“  hot  sweet  throats  ”  and  “  hotter  hands 
than  fire,”  and  their  blood  as  “  hot  wan 
wine  of  love  ”  T  Is  purity  to  be  expunged 
from  the  catalogue  of  desirable  quali¬ 
ties?  Does  a  poet  show  respect  to  his 
own  genius  by  gloating,  as  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  does,  page  after  page  and  poem 
after  poem,  upon  a  single  subject,  and 
that  subject  kept  steadily  in  a  single 
light?  Are  we  to  believe  tliat  having 
exhausted  hot  lustfulness,  and  wearied 
the  reader  with  a  luscious  and  nauseating 
iteration  of  the  same  fervid  scenes  and 
fervid  ideas,  he  h;is  got  to  the  end  of  his 
tether?  Has  he  nothing  more  to  say, 
no  further  poetic  task  but  to  go  on  again 
and  again  about 

“  The  wfiite  wealth  of  thy  body  made  whiter 
By  the  blushes  of  amorous  blows. 

And  seamed  with  sharp  lips  and  fierce  fiu- 
gen. 

And  branded  by  kisses  that  bruise.” 

And  to  invite  new  Fclises  to 
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“  Kiss  me  once  bard,  as  though  a  flame 
Lay  on  my  lips  and  made  them  fire.” 

Mr.  Swinbame’s  most  fanatical  admirers 
must  long  for  something  newer  than  a 
thousand  times  repeated  talk  of 

“Stinging  lips  wherein  the  hot  sweet  brine 
That  ^ve  was  bom  of^  bums  and  foams 
like  wine.” 

And 

“Hands  that  sting  like  fire,” 

And  of  all  those  women, 

“  Swift  and  white, 

And  subtly  warm  and  half  perverse. 

And  sweet  like  sharp  soft  frait  to  bite. 

And  like  a  snake’s  love,  lithe  and  fierce.” 

% 

Tliia  stinging  and  biting,  all  these  “  lithe 
lascivious  regrets,”  all  this  talk  of  snakes 
and  fire,  of  blood  and  wine  and  brine,  of 
perfumes  and  poisons  and  ashes,  grows 
sickly  and  oppressive  ’on  the  senses. 
Every  picture  is  hot  and  garish  wdth 
this  excess  of  flaming  violent  color.  Con¬ 
sider  the  following  two  stanzas : 

“  From  boy’s  pierced  throat  and  girl’s  pierced 
bowm 

Drips  reddening  round  the  blood-red  blos¬ 
som. 

The  slow  delicious  bright  soft  blood  ; 
Ilatbing  the  spices  and  the  pyre, 

Bathing  the  flowers  and  fallen  fire. 

Bathing  the  blossom  by  the  bud. 

“  Hoses  whose  lips  the  flame  has  deadened 
Drink  till  the  lapping  leaves  are  reddened 
And  warm  wet  inner  petals  weep  ; 

The  flower  whereof  sick  sleep  gets  leisure. 
Barren  of  balm  and  purple  pleasure. 

Fumes  with  no  native  steam  of  sleep 

Or  these,  from  the  verses  to  Dolores,  so 
admirable  for  their  sustained  power  and 
tlielr  music,  if  hateful  on  other  grounds : 

“  Cold  eyelids  that  hide  like  a  jewel  • 

Hard  eyes  that  grow  soft  for  an  hour ; 
The  heavy  white  limbs  and  the  cruel 
Red  mouth  like  a  venomous  flower ; 
When  these  are  gone  by  with  their  glories 
What  shall  rest  of  thee  then,  what  remain, 
O  mystic  and  sombre  Dolores, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain  ? 


“  By  the  ravenous  teeth  that  have  smitten 
Through  the  kisses  that  blossom  and  bud. 
By  the  lips  intertwisted  and  bitten 
Till  the  foam  has  a  savor  of  blood ; 

By  the  pulse  as  it  rises  and  falters, 

By  the  hands  as  they  slacken  and  strain. 


I  I  adjure  thee  respond  ftom  thine  altars, 

I  Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

!  .... 

“  Thy  skin  changes  country  and  color, 

!  And  shrivels  or  swells  to  a  snake’s. 

Let  it  brighten  and  bloat  and  grow  duller, 

I  We  know  it,  the  flames  and  the  flakes, 

!  Red  brands  on  it  smitten  and  bitten. 

Round  skies  where  a  star  is  a  stain. 

And  the  leaves  with  thy  litanies  written, 
Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

*  •  »  • 

“  Where  are  they,  Cotytto  or  Venus, 

Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  where  ? 

Do  their  hands  as  we  touch  come  between 
us? 

Is  the  breath  of  them  hot  in  thy  hair  ? 

From  their  lips  have  thy  lips  taken  fever. 
With  the  blood  of  their  bodies  grown 
red  ?  ” 

It  was  too  rashly  said,  when  Atalania 
in  Calydon  appeared,  that  Mr.  Swinburne 
had  drunk  deep  9t  the  springs  of  Greek 
poetry,  and  had  profoundly  conceived 
and  assimilated  the  divine  spirit  of  Greek 
art  ChasUlard  was  enough  to  show 
that  this  had  been  very  premature.  But 
the  new  volume  shows  with  still  greater 
plainness  how  far  removed  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  tone  of  mind  is  from  that  of  the 
Greek  poets.  Their  most  remarkable 
distinction  is  their  scrupulous  moderation 
and  sobriety  in  color.  Mr.  Swinburne 
riots  in  the  profusion  of  color  of  the 
most  garish  and  heated  kind.  He  is  like 
a  composer  who  should  fill  his  orchestra 
with  trumpets,  or  a  painter  who  should 
exclude  every  color  but  a  blaring  red, 
and  a  green  as  of  sour  fruit  There  are 
not  twenty  stanzas  in  the  whole  book 
which  have  the  faintest  tincture  of  sober¬ 
ness.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  fire  and 
serpents,  wine  and  ashes,  blood  and 
foam,  and  a  hundred  lurid  horrors.  Un¬ 
sparing  use  of  the  most  'violent  colors 
and  the  most  intoxicated  ideas  and  ima¬ 
ges  is  Mr.  Swinburne’s  prime  character¬ 
istic.  Fascinated  as  everybody  must  be 
by  the  music  of  his  verse,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  part  of  the  effect  may  not  be 
traced  to  something  like  a  trick  of  words 
and  letters,  to  which  he  resorts  in  sea.son 
!  and  out  of  season  with  a  persistency  that 
{ any  sense  of  artistic  moderation  must 
I  have  stayed.  The  Greek  poets  in  their 
I  most  impetuous  moods  never  allowed 
tl\fm8elve8  to  be  carried  on  by  the  swing 
I  of  words,  instead  of  by  the  steady, 
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thoagh  buoyant,  flow  of  thoughts.  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  hunting  of  letters,  his  hunt¬ 
ing  of  the  same  word,  to  death  is  cease¬ 
less.  We  shall  have  occasion  by  and  by 
to  quote  a  long  passage  in  which  several 
lines  will  be  found  to  illustrate  this. 
Then,  again,  there  is  something  of  a 
trick  in  such  turns  as  these  : 

“  Came  flushed  iVom  the  flill-flusbed  wave. 

Grows  dim  in  thine  ears  and  deep  as  the 
deep  dim  soul  of  a  star. 

White  rose  of  the  rose-white  water,  a  silver 
8plendor.and  flame.” 

There  are  few  pages  in  the  volume  \vhere 
we  do  not  find  conceits  of  this  stamp 
doing  duty  for  thoughts.  The  Greeks 
did  not  wholly  disdain  them,  but  they 
never  allowed  them  to  count  for  more 
than  they  were  worth.  Let  anybody 
who  compares  Mr.  Swinburne  to  the 
Greeks  read  his  ode  to  “  Our  Lady  of 
Pain,”  and  then  read  the  well-known 
scene  in  the  Antigone  between  Anti^ne 
and  the  Chorus,  beginning  Ipu);  dviKare 
fidxav,  or  any  of  the  famous  choruses  in 
the  Agamemnon,  or  an  ode  of  Pindar.  In 
the  height  of  all  their  passion  there  is  an 
infinite  soberness  of  which  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  has  not  a  conception. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  atrocities,  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  gives  new  examples  of  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  forcible  and  vigorous  imag¬ 
ination.  The  “lijrmn  to  Proserpine” 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  Home,  full  as  it  is  of  much  that 
many  persons  may  dislike,  contains  pas¬ 
sages  of  rare  vigor : 

“All  delicate  days  and  pleasant,  all  spirits 
and  sorrows  are  cast 

Far  out  with  foam  of  the  present  that  sweeps 
to  the  surf  of  the  past ; 

When  beyond  the  extreme  sea-wall  and  be¬ 
tween  the  remote  sea-gates 

Waste  water  washes  and  tali  ships  founder 
and  deep  death  waits. 

Where  mighty  with  deepening  sides,  clad 
about  with  the  seas  as  with  wings. 

And  impelled  of  invisible  tides  and  fulfilled 
of  unspeakable  things, 

Wliite  -  eyed  and  poisonous  -  finned,  shark¬ 
toothed  and  serpentine-curled. 

Rolls  under  the  whitening  wind  of  Aitnre 
the  wave  of  the  world. 

The  depths  stand  naked  in  sunder  behind  it, 
the  storms  flee  away  ; 

In  the  hollow  before  it  the  thunder  is  taken 
and  snared  as  a  prey ; 

In  its  sides  is  the  north- wind  bound;  and 
its  salt  is  of  all  men’s  tears  ; 


With  light  of  ruin,  and  sound  of  changes  and 
pulse  of  years  ; 

With  travail  of  day  after  day,  and  with 
trouble  of  hour  upon  hour ; 

And  bitter  as  blood  is  the  spray  ;  and  the 
crests  are  as  fangs  that  devour ; 

And  its  vapor  and  storm  of  its  steam  as  the 
sighing  of  spirits  to  be ; 

And  its  noise  as  the  noise  in  a  dream  ;  and 
its  depth  as  the  roots  of  the  sea  ; 

And  the  height  of  its  heads  as  the  utmost 
stars  of  the  air  ; 

And  the  ends  of  the  earth  at  the  might 
thereof -tremble,  and  time  is  made  bare.” 

The  variety  and  rapidity  and  sustentation, 
the  revelling  in  power,  are  not  more  re¬ 
markable  here  than  In  many  other  pas¬ 
sages,  though  even  here  it  is  not  vanety 
and  rapidity  of  thought.  The  anapaest 
to  which  Mr.  Swinburne  so  habitually 
resorts  is  the  only  foot  that  suffices  for 
his  never-staying  imjjetuosity.  In  the 
“  Song  in  Time  of  Revolution  ”  he  em¬ 
ploys  it  appropriately,  and  with  a  sweep¬ 
ing  force  as  of  the  elements : 

“  The  heart  of  the  rulers  is  sick,  and  the  high 
priest  covers  his  head ; 

For  this  is  the  song  of  the  quick  that  is 
heard  in  the  ears  of  the  dead. 

The  poor  and  the  halt  and  the  blind  are 
keen  and  mighty  and  fleet  ; 

Like  the  noise  of  the  blowing  of  wind  is  the 
sound  of  the  noise  of  their  feet.” 

There  are,  too,  sweet  and  picturesque 
lines  scattered  in  the  midst  of  this  red 
fire  which  the  poet  tosses  to  and  fro 
about  his  verses.  Most  of  the  poems,  in 
his  wearisomely  iterated  phrase,  are  meant 
“  to  sting  the  senses  like  wine,”  but  to 
some  stray  pictures  one  may  apply  his 
own  exquisite  phrases  on  certain  of  Vio- 
tor  Hugo’s  songs,  which,  he  says, 

“  Fell  more  soft  than  dew  or  snow  by 
night. 

Or  wailed  as  in  some  flooiled  cave 
Sobs  the  strong  broken  spirit  of  a  wave." 

For  instance,  there  is  a  perfect  delicacy 
and  beauty  in  four  lines  of  the  hendeca- 
syllabics — a  metre  that  is  familiar  in  the 
Latin  line  often  found  on  clocks  and 
sundials,  Jlorce  nam  pereunt  et  imputantur : 

“  When  low  light  was  upon  the  windy  reacfies. 
When  the  flower  of  foam  was  blown,  a  lily 
Dropt  among  the  sonorous  fruitless  ftirrows 
And  green  fields  of  the  sea  that  make  no 
pasture.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  ex¬ 
quisite  than 
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“  For  the  glass  of  the  years  is  brittle  wherein 
we  gaze  for  a  span.” 

Or  than  this: 

“  In  deep  wet  ways  by  gray  old  gardens 
Fed  with  sharp  spring  the  sweet  fruit 
hardens ; 

They  know  not  what  fruits  wane  or  grow ; 
Red  summer  bums  to  the  utmost  ember  ; 
They  know  not,  neither  can  remember, 

The  old  years  and  flowers  they  used 
to  know." 

Or  again : 

“  With  stars  and  sea-winds  for  her  raiment 
Night  sinks  on  the  sea.” 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  one  of  the  deepest 
and  most  really  poetical  pieces  is  that 
called  the  “  Sundew.”  A  couple  of  ver¬ 
ses  may  be  quoted  to  illustrate  the  graver 
side  of  the  poet’s  mind : 

“  The  deep  scent  of  the  heather  bums 
.About  it ;  breathless  though  it  be. 

Bow  down  and  worship  ;  more  than  we 
Is  the  least  flower  whose  life  returns, 

Least  weed  renascent  in  the  sea. 


“  Yon  call  it  sundew  :  how  it  grows, 

If  with  its  color  it  have  troth. 

If  life  taste  sweet  to  it,  if  death 
Pain  in  soft  petal,  no  man  knows  : 

Man  has  no  right  or  sense  that  saith.” 

There  is  no  finer  effect  of  poetry  than  ' 
to  recall  to  the  minds  of  men  the  bounds  ! 
that  have  been  set  to  the  scope  of  their ! 
sight  and  sense,  to  inspire  their  imagina¬ 
tions  with  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the 
size  and  the  wonders  and  the  strange 
remote  companionship  of  the  world  of 
force  and  growth  and  form  outside  'of , 
man.  “  Q«i  se  coruiderera  de  la  aorte,*'  , 
said  Pascal,  ^^a'effraiera,  sans  doitte,  de' 
Be  voir  comme  susjiendu  dans  la  masse  qtie  la  ! 
nature  lui  a  donnee  entre  ce$  deux  abimes  de 
rinfini  et  du  nmnt.”  And  there  are  two  j 
ways  in  w'hich  a  man  can  treat  this 
affright  that  seizes  his  fellows  as  the^ : 
catch  interrupted  glimpses  of  their  posi¬ 
tion.  He  can  transfigure  their  baseness  I 
of  fear  into  true  poetic  awe,  which  shall  I 
underlie  their  lives  as  a  lasting  record  of' 


weight  of  God’s  intolerable  scorn,  not  to 
be  born  ”  ;  he  can  only  ask  of  us,  “  O 
fools  and  blind,  what  seek  ye  there  high 
up  in  the  air,”  or  “  Will  ye  beat  always 
at  the  Gate,  Ye  fools  of  fate  ”  t  If  he  is 
not  in  his  best  mood  he  is  in  his  worst — 

I  a  mood  of  schoolboy  lustfulness.  The 
bottomless  pit  encompasses  ns  on  one 
side,  and  stews  and  bagnios  on  the  other, 
lie  is  either  the  vindictive  and  scorn¬ 
ful  apostle  of  a  crushing  iron-shod  de- 
spmr,  or  else  he  is  the  libidinous  laureate 
of  a  pack  of  satyrs.  Not,  all  the  fervor 
of  his  imagination,  the  l^auty  of  his 
melody,  the  splendor  of  many  phrases 
and  pictures,  can  blind  us  to  the  absence 
of  judgment  and  reason,  the  reckless  con¬ 
tempt  for  anything  like  a  balance,  and 
the  audacious  counterfeiting  of  strong 
and  noble  passions  by  mad  intoxicated 
sensuality.  The  lurid  clouds  of  lust  or 
of  fiery  despair  and  defiance  never  lift 
to  let  us  see  the  pure  and  peaceful  and 
bounteous  kindly  aspects  of  the  great 
landsc-ape  of  human  life.  Of  enlarged 
meditation,  the  note  of  the  highest  jx)etiy, 
there  is  not  a  trace,  and  there  are  too 
many  signs  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  with¬ 
out  any  faculty  in  that  direction.  Never 
have  such  bountifulness  of  imagination, 
such  mastery  of  the  music  of  verse,  been 
yoked  with  such  thinness  of  contempla¬ 
tion  and  such  poverty  of  genuinely  im¬ 
passioned  thought 


OrntiDI  Mmfutae. 

GOOD  LOOKS. 

P>x>rLE’s  notions  of  beauty  differ. 
Tamerlane’s  wife,  who  had  no  nose, 
was  thought  a  belle  by  her  contem¬ 
poraries.  A  patrician  of  Venice  had  a 
scurvy  little  proboscis,  and  that  was  held 
of  itself  a  sufficient  disqualification  for 
the  doge’s  cap  and  ring.  Cicero  admired 
the  squinting  eye,  such  as  Greek  sculp¬ 
tors  often  gave  to  Venus;  and  Minerva 
was  sometimes  figured  with  a  complex¬ 
ion  as  dusky  as  any  gypsy  wife  on  Epsom 
downs.  Some  of  the  Greeks  held  blue 


solemn  rapture.  Or  else  he  can  jeer  and 
mock  at  them,  like  an  unclean  fiery  imp 
firom  the  pit  Mr.  Swinburne  does  not 
at  all  events  treat  the  lot  of  mankind 
in  the  former  spirit  In  his  best  mood, 
he  can  only  brood  over  “  the  exceeding 


eyes  to  be  hideous,  and  Dioscorides  tells 
us  they  had  an  art — the  same  practiced, 
perhaps,  centuries  afterwards  at  Donuy- 
brook  fair  —  of  making  them  black. 
Hunchbacks  have  had  their  admirers. 


who  contend  that  the  dorsal  curvature  is 
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the  true  line  of  beauty,  and  that  the 
hump,  so  far  from  being  a  deformity, 
‘‘as  dull  fools  suppose,”  is  in  itself  a 
graceful  ornament,  seeing  that,  in  its 
outline,  it  aj)proximate8  the  figure  so 
many  illustrious  objects  in  nature  assume, 
to  wit,  the  sun,  the  terrestrial  globe,  the 
span  above  us  of  aerial  blue,  the  head  of 
man,  seat  of  his  intellect  and  organ  of 
his  will. 

Still,  however  much  men  may  differ 
in  their  conceptions  of  the  beautiml,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  whatever  they  esteem  beau¬ 
tiful  invai'iably  engages  their  affections 
and  provokes  their  desires.  They  inva¬ 
riably  recognize  its  claims  to  considera¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  very  constitution  of  their 
minds,  are  prone  to  associate  its  presence 
with  everything  that  is  good,  pure,  and 
virtuous.  Suetonius  tells  us  that,  at  all 
periods  of  his  life  and  health,  Augu.stus 
was  beautiful,  and  owed  to  his  good  looks 
his  uniform  good  fortune.  We  know 
that  he  took  unusual  care  to  preserve  his 
personal  appearance ;  for,  to  guard  him¬ 
self  against  the  deteriorating  influences 
of  atmospheric  changes,  he  would  clothe 
himself  with  such  a  vast  variety  of  gar¬ 
ments,  as  that  it  was  popularly  said  he 
carried  the  wardrobe  of  a  family  upon  his 
single  back.  Alexander  Severus  w'as  so 
anxious  to  delay  the  approach  of  decrep¬ 
itude,  with  its  attend^t  crowsfeet  and 
UTinkles,  and  retain,  as  long  as  might  be, 
the  bloom  and  beauty  of  youthfulness 
and  vigor,  that,  although  free  from  all 
gluttonous  propensities  whatever,  he 
would  devour  a  whole  hare  daily ;  for 
the  consumption  of  hare's  flesh  was,  in 
his  days,  accounted  a  sovereign  antidote 
for  tl>e  withering  effects  of  time,  and  an 
efficient  prophylactic  agmnst  the  damag¬ 
ing  consequences  of  old  age.  The  warlike 
emperor  was  well  aware  how  much  his 
outward  man  contributed  to  his  influence, 
and  acted  a  w'ise  part,  accordingly,  in 
seeking  to  preserve  in  its  freshness  what 
Shakespeare  irreverently  enough  calls  the 
“  muddy  vesture  of  decay.”  These  are 
antique  examples ;  some  may  be  cited 
belonging  to  more  recent  times  in  which 
the  possession  of  beauty  is  esteemed  a 
kind  of  merit. 

Without  referring  to  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  Baptista  Porta  having  dedi¬ 
cated  one  of  his  first  works  to  the  Car¬ 
dinal  d’Este,  merely,  as  he  says,  because 
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the  cardinal  was  a  good-looking  fellow, 
we  find  a  Parliament  of  Edward  IV. 
thinking  it  neither  unbecoming  their  dig¬ 
nity  nor  that  of  the  King,  in  an  address 
of  both  houses  to  the  throne,  to  advert  to 
the  “  beaute  of  person  that  it  have  pleas¬ 
ed  Almighty  God  to  bless  you  (with) ;  ” 
and  we  also  find  the  grave  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  himself  comely  even  in  old  age,  if  he 
be  limned  aright  in  the  canvas  which  has 
descended  to  us,  in  writing  to  his  son 
Robert  Cecil,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
respecting  some  new  judges  about  to  be 
made,  observing :  “  As  for  choice  of 
Baron  (of  the  Exchequer),  I  think  Seijeant 
Ileale  able  both  for  learning  and  wealth, 
and  strength  of  body  to  continue,  being 
also  a  personable  man,  which  I  wish  to,  be 
regarded  in  choice  of  such  officers  of  publick 
service”  And  the  Queen,  his  mistress, 
was  of  exactly  the  same  mind,  as  Sir 
Robert  Naunton,  a  contemporary  winter, 
remarks  :  “  The  Queen,”  he  says,  “  in 
this  had  much  of  her  father  ;  for,  except¬ 
ing  some  few  of  her  kindr^,  and  some 
few  that  had  handsome  wits  in  crooked 
bodies,  she  always  took  personage  in  the 
way  of  her  election,  for  the  people  hath 
it  to  this  day  in  proverb,  ‘  King  Harry 
loved  a  man.’  ” 

Like  her  father,  Elizabeth  was  careful 
to  admit  into  her  household  none  but 
those,  says  Osborne,  of  “  stature  and 
birth,”  and  positively  refused  the  services 
of  a  gentleman,  in  these  respects  well 
qualified  to  attend  her,  because  one  of 
his  jaws  was  deficient  of  a  tooth !  Her 
successor,  James  I.,  as  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  once  wrote  from  the  court  to 
Sir  John  Harington,  “  dwelt  on  good 
looks  and  •  handsome  aocoutrements. 
Eighteen  servants,”  he  adds,  “  were 
lately  discharged,  and  many  more  will 
be  discarded  who  ar»>  not  to  his  liking 
in  these  mattei-s.”  The  celebrated  Lord 
Derby,  too  (the  one  who  was  beheaded 
at  Bolton),  in  his  “  Advice  to  his  Son,” 
is  careful  to  remark,  “  It  is  very  hand¬ 
some  to  have  comely  men  to  serve  you.” 
Of  slender  build  himself,  James  disliked 
corpulency  in  others.  He  would  say  of 
a  stout  and  burly  divine  that  “  fat  men 
were  apt  to  make  lean  sermons,”  while 
he  would  certainly  have  promoted  Dr. 
Bennet  to  the  episcopal  bench,  had  he 
not  already  attained  that  honor,  on  ac¬ 
count  merely  of  his  agreeable  exterior, 
8S 
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remarkiag  of  the  Doctor  that  if  he,  the 
King,  “  were  to  choose  a  bishop  by  his 
aspect,  he  would  certmnly  choose  him  of . 
all  men  he  had  seen  for  a  grave,  reverent, 
and  pleasing  countenance.”  There  is  a 
story  told  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  go-  : 
ing  once  into  a  church  where  a  remark-  ; 
ably  ugly-looking  priest  officiated ;  so 
ugly  was  he  that  the  emperor  wondered  : 
within  himself  whether  God  could  possi- ; 
bly  accept  sacrifices  rendered  by  so  ill- 
favored  a  ministrant  The  imperial  med-  ; 
itations  were,  however,  interrupted  by 
the  priest’s  boy  mumbling,  almost  unin- ' 
telligibly,  the  versiclein  the  1 00th  Psalm, 

“  Ipse  nos  fecerit,  et  non  ipsi  nos  (It  is  He 
that  hath  made  us,  not  we  ourselves)  ” — 
whereupon  the  priest  reproved  the  aco¬ 
lyte  for  his  indistinct  and  defective  enun¬ 
ciation,  and  repeated  himself  in  a  clear 
and  sonoixms  voice  the  Psalmist’s  words, 
which  the  erai)eror  took  as  a  real  if  un¬ 
designed  rebuke  to  his  own  uncharitable 
thoughts ;  so  when  the  service  was  ended 
he  made  himself  known  to  the  priest,  on 
whom  some  time  afterwards  he  conferred 
the  honors  of  the  mitre  and  crosier.  Still, 
however  unprepossessing  the  aspect  of 
this  priest  may  have  been,  the  Cliurch  of 
Rome,  as  is  well  knowm  —  following 
therein  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Le¬ 
viticus,  21;  17) — invariably  refuses  her! 
orders  to  such  as  are  physically  deformed  ' 
or  exhibit  any  outward  hideousness.  , 
Indeed,  throughout  the  middle  ages  it 
was  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  ugliness 
of  the  wicked — and  the  wicked  were  ever  , 
ugly — was  in  precise  projiortion  to  their 
wickedness,  and  so  tlie  Spirit  of  Evil , 
himself  was  ever  pictured  as  abominably  | 
hideous  and  revoltingly  frightful ;  very  i 
unlike  the  not  less  Uian  archangel 
ruined,”  as  his  outward  presentment  is 
portrayed  by  Milt<Jh.  “  As  ugly  as  sin, 
diabolically  hideous,”  are  phrases  to  be 
found  in  other  languages  besides  our 
own.  In  the  same  way  virtue  and  good¬ 
ness,  the  attributes  of  the  saint,  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  angel,  are  habitually  ! 
linke<l,  both  in  idea  and  expression,  with 
either  majestic  charms  or  enchanting 
loveliness.  As  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
seraphic  beauty,”  are  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion  familiar  to  our  lips ;  and  furthermore, 
it  is  usual  enough,  when  the  desire  is  to 
convey  approbation  of  a  certain  line  of 
conduct,  to  say  such  conduct  was  **  de¬ 


cidedly  handsome.”  Hereby  we  discover 
the  connection  which  unconsciously,  per¬ 
haps,  subsists  in  our  minds  between 
things  which  are  true,  honest,  and  just, 
and  things  which  are  lovely. 

The  Thracians,  we  read,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  shed  tears  on  the  birth  of  a 
child,  and,  if  w’e  are  to  credit  M.  Bouchet, 
a  learned  etymologist,  the  child  itself  ex¬ 
hibits  no  less  regret  on  its  appearance  in 
a  world  of  which  yet  it  knows  nothing. 
Indeed,  according  to  M.  Bonnet,  its  first 
articulate  expression  is  a  reproach  on  our 
first  parents,  but  for  whom  its  birth 
would  have  been  .impossible  ;  the  boys, 
as  he  says,  ciying  A,  A,  indicative  of 
their  indignation  against  Adam,  and  the 
girls  whining  E,  E,  their  feeble  invective 
against  Eve.  The  tears  of  the  Thra¬ 
cians  are,  in  our  opinion,  susceptible  of 
easy  explanation,  bearing  in  mind  the  in¬ 
nate  repugnance  of  mankind  to  ugliness. 
The  Thracian  wept  with  apprehension 
that  the  red-faced,  fl-abby,  dabby  babby 
might  possibly  in  its  growth  exhibit  it- 
^  self  as  un.attractivc  and  uninviting  as  it 
w’as  at  its  beginning  ;  and  the  squalls  of 
the  newly-arrived  innocents  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  their  consciousness  that  they 
were  making  their  delrut  into  life  with 
an  exterior  decidedly  unbecoming,  if  not 
actually  repulsive.  Madame  de  Bourig- 
non  is  said  to  have  been  so  hideous  when 
bom,  that  the  notion  was  seriously  enter¬ 
tained  of  smothering  her,  and  thus  spare 
her  a  life  of  contempt,  of  scornful  pity, 
and  crushing  humiliation. 

Of  course,  people  who  set  up  for  phi¬ 
losophers,  esjiecially  those  to  whom  na¬ 
ture  has  acted  the  part  rather  of  the  step¬ 
mother  than  the  nursing  mother,  affect 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  a  sha|>ely 
figure  and  agreeable  visage,  and  have 
many  a  well  -  worn  proverb,  such  as 
“  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep,”  “  Ilandsome 
is  that  handsome  docs,”  and  the  like,  to 
vindicate  their  opinions,  or  console  them 
in  their  misfortune.  Mr.  Hay,  however, 
a  w'ealthy  Sussex  gentleman  of  the  last 
century,  w’ho  wooed  the  muses  without 
much  success,  and  had  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  boot,  was  as  misshapen  a  dwarf 
.as  any  that  of  old  made  sport  in  royal  or 
baronial  halls.  In  his  I^y  on  Deform¬ 
ity,  he  frankly  admits,  while  he  ingen- 
I  iously  palliates,  the  disadvantages  which 
belong  to  an  uncomely  exterior.  “  Bodi- 
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ly  deformity,”  he  says,  “  is  very  rare,  and  | 
tnerefore  a  person  so  distinguished  has  ! 
ill  luck  in  a  lottery  where  there  are  a ' 
thousand  prizes  to  one  blank.  Among  1 
the  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentle-  I 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am  the  ■ 
only  one  that  is  so.  Thanks  to  my  wor- ; 
thy  constituents,  who  never  objected  to 
my  person,  and  I  hope  never  to  give ' 
them  cause  to  object  to  my  behavior. 
They  are  not  like  a  venal  borough,  of 
which  there  goes  a  story  that  although 
they  never  took  exceptions  to  any  man’s  ■ 
character,  they  once  rejected  the  best ! 
bidder  because  he  was  a  negro.”  The 
sarcasm  here  is  unmerited,  inasmuch  as 
the  negro  owed  his  rejection  to  the 
opinion,  well-founded  or  not,  that  nigri¬ 
tude  was  only  a  synonyme  for  intense 
ugliness  ;  and  the  venal  borough,  al¬ 
though  in  its  immorality  it  bent  a  good 
deal  too  much  to  the  firtus-post-nummos 
doctrine,  and  was  less  solicitous  about  a 
candidate’s  principles  than  the  state  of 
his  purse,  still  was  not  so  deeply  plunged 
in  iniquity  as  to  believe  t/iiarenda  pecunia 
pnmtm,  for  they  scorned  the  bribe  when  | 
it  W’as  tendered  them  by  uncouth  hands.  ! 
Tnie  that  Fuller  had  before  this  affirmed 
that  the  black  man  was  God’s  image,  ' 
only  cut  in  ebony  instead  of  ivory  ;  but 
the  oonstitpency  Mr.  Hay  would  stigma¬ 
tize  with  illiberality,  thought  the  negro 
an  ugly-looking  fellow,  and  so,  in  spite 
of  his  “  yellow  persuaders,”  deelinea  to 
have  aught  to  do  with  him. 

When  Job  Ben  Solomon,  an  African 
chief,  was  in  England,  he  visited  Dr. 
Watts,  who  inquired  how  it  chanced  he 
and  his  countrymen  were  black,  when, 
in  common  with  Europeans,  they  were 
descended  from  Adam,  a  white  man  ? 
The  retort  was  immediate  and  incisive — 
“  Adam  white !  How  know  you  Adam 
white?  we  tink  Adam  black  ;  how  came 
you  white  ?  ”  Now,  there  are  writers  on 
aesthetics  who,  in  defiance  of  popular 
prejudice,  maintain  that  black  is  the  nor- 
iiial  hue  of  men’s  complexion,  and  that  ^ 
the  “pale  faces”  of  Europe  must  have 
passed  through  some  process  of  degen¬ 
eration  before  they  acquired  the  pallor 
they  now  exhibit.  Ethnologists  teach 
that  in  the  course  of  time,  anti  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  certain  climatic  inffuences,  the 
dusky  races  of  mankind  generally  be¬ 


come  fairer,  while  of  the  reverse  no  in¬ 
stance  is  known.  There  is  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption,  then,  that  our  first  parents 
had  more  of  the  sable  than  the  brunette 
in  their  complexions,  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  might  have  rivalled  Sambo  him¬ 
self  in  the  depth  of  his  ebon  hue.  To 
no  imputation  of  a  lack  of  beauty  can  the 
negro,  on  account  of  his  color,  be  fairly 
held  obnoxious,  while  it  becomes  doubtful 
whether  we  of  the  white  families  of  hu¬ 
manity  have  not  ourselves  degenerated 
from  the  original  condition  of  the  species 
as  it  existed  “  when  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span.”  It  is  doubtful,  then,  whether, 
with  all  his  good  intentions.  Dr.  Beddoe 
was  not  attempting  to  do  his  blackamoor 
servant  an  actual  disservice  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  bleach  his  dingy  “  pickers  and 
stealers  ”  by  steeping  them  in  a  strong 
solution  of  muriatic  acid  oxygenized. 

The  glory  of  man,  says  an  authority 
not  to  be  disputed,  is  in  his  strength,  and 
we  may  safely  affinn  that  the  glory  of 
I  woman  is  in  her  beauty;  and  just  as  a 
man,  when  natural  stren^h  is  denied  to 
him  in  the  fulness  he  desires,  resorts  to 
artificial  means  for  supplying  the  defect, 
so  does  woman  endeavor  to  redress  the 
injustice  and  counteract  the  parsimony  of 
Nature  by  a  recourse  to  the  ingenuities 
of  art — the  innocent  deceptions  of  the 
toilet  table  and  the  wardrobe.  Of  coui’se 
there  are  some  who,  on  one  ground  or 
another,  will  object  to  this  practical  men¬ 
dacity,  not  the  less  real  b^use  it  finds 
no  expression  in  words  ;  but  such  cyni¬ 
cism  may  be  dismissed  with  contempt. 
It  arises,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  from 
that  base  and  wretched  jealousy  of  wom¬ 
an’s  influence  which  too  often  haunts 
the  ma-sculine  heart,  and  whose  bitter¬ 
ness  can  only  be  exceeded  by  its  impo¬ 
tence.  Could  there  be  anything  more 
contemptible  than  the  bill  of  indictment 
which  Euripides  preferred  against  Jove 
for  having  sent  woman  into  the  world 
only  to  retluce  man  to  bondage  with  her 
charra.s — as  though  the  poor  henpecked 
deity  was  not  himself  as  much  a  slave  to 
beauty  as  any  terrestrial  mortal,  and  did 
not  pass  his  miserable  days  under  the 
thutnb  of  all  the  pretty  goddesses  iu 
Olympus  ?  Milton  did  not  hold  it  unbe¬ 
coming  the  dignity  of  manhood  to  pen 
the  puling  lines — 
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“  But  yet  I  see  the  tenor  of  man's  woe 

Holds  on  the  same  from  woman- to  begin;” 

and  Aristophanes — that  scoffer  at  excel¬ 
lence,  that  condemner  of  virtne— while 
in  his  Lysistratw  he  affirms  that  there  is 
no  living  with  woman,  palpably  because 
of  her  caprice,  adds,  with  unwonted  can¬ 
dor,  that  there  is  no  living  without  her — 
plainly  because  of  her  charms.  A  like 
sentiment,  if  we  may  credit  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  was  given  expression  to  in  a  speech 
of  the  censor,  Metellus  Numidicus,  one 
of  the  duties  of  whose  office  required 
him  to  persuade  the  citixens  to  marry  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  Yet 
do  we  find  him  indorsing  the  vulgar 
scandals  to  which  woman  had  been  long 
exposed  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
been  straggling  against  a  yoke  from 
which  they  could  not  release  themselves. 
“If,  Romans,”  quoth  the  mordant  or¬ 
ator,  “  we  could  do  without  a  wife,  we 
should  be  all  free  from  that  source  of 
vexation  ;  but  as  Nature  has  so  ordered 
it  that  we  can  not  live  without  them  hap¬ 
pily,  or  without  them  at  all,  we  had  ” — 
for  that  is  his  real  meaning — “best  take 
our  physic  like  sensible  men.” 

Men  of  these  convictions  are,  of 
course,  averse  to  every  thing  that  tends 
to  enhance  the  power  under  whose  op¬ 
pression  they  CToan  ;  and  perhaps  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Tearsheet  never  displayed  more 
])alpably  the  depth  of  her  affection  for  her 
corpulent  lover,  than  when  on  parting  she 
excWmed,  “  Prove  that  I  ever  dress  my¬ 
self  handsome  till  thy  return !  ”  The 
looking  glass,  one  of  the  choicest  pieces 
of  artillery  in  woman’s  arsenal,  was 
loudly  denounced  by  Clemens  A.lex- 
andrinus.  The  old  father—  if  we  may 
M'ith  propriety  ascribe  that  title  to  a  celi¬ 
bate —  asserts  that  every  woman  who 
looks  in  the  glass,  violates  a  divine  com¬ 
mandment,  for  she  makes  an  image  of 
herself  for  idolatrous  purposes.  But  the 
Egyptian  mistakes  the  matter  widely  if 
he  supposes  it  is  the  woman  that  is  the 
idolater.  Take  it  at  the  very  worst, 
woman  commits  no  idolatry  herself : 
she  does  not  worship  her  own  re¬ 
flected  loveliness  —  she  only  gives  op¬ 
portunity  for  others  to  do  so ;  she  is  but 
the  occasion  of  idolatry  to  others,  but 
does  not  herself  share  in  the  sin.  One 
of  Lalage’s  tresses  wandered  astray,  and 
Lalage,  luckless  damsel,  knew  nought  of 


her  misfortune  until  she  had  consulted 
her  glass,  and  ascertained  a  recalcitrant 
pin  falling  from  its  rightful  place  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  position  of  her  ringlet  So — 
although,  by  the  way.  Martial  might  iust 
as  well  have  kept  the  matter  to  himself — 
Lalage,  in  a  moment  of  not  unnatural 
vexation,  cast  her  polished  mirror  on  the 
floor,  which  shivered  into  a  thousand 
fragments.  The  act  was  foolish  enough, 
but  Lalage  well  knew  what  important 
weapons  a  woman’s  hair  supplies  her  in 
her  career  of  conquest;  how  much  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  those  good  looks  which  com¬ 
pensate  her  for  the  lack  of  physical  vigor 
on  which  man  founds  his  title  to  domin¬ 
ion.  Indeed,  there  was  a  time  when  femi¬ 
nine  tresses  were  supposed  to  possess 
certain  strange  magic^  qualities :  pluck 
(if  you  dare)  some  hairs  from  the  head  of 
a  pretty  woman  when  her  coiffure  is  in 
process  of  arrangement,  and  consign 
them  at  once  to  the  fire,  and  from  out 
the  flame  will  crawl  noxious,  noisome 
adders,  ready  no  doubt  to  avenge  on  you 
“the  rape  of  the  lock.” 

There  was  no  portion  of  their  toilet 
on  which  lioman  ladies  bestowed  more 
pains  than  the  disposition  of  their  hair. 
Gray  hair  was  with  them,  as  with  others, 
an  abouiiuation ;  and  a  soil  of  soap, 
called  piltp  rtuttHaca  was  imported  from 
Germany  by  way  of  remedy  for  this  dis¬ 
figurement  whenever  it  occurred.  False 
hair  of  a  light  hue  was  also  imported, 
from  the  same  country,  for  such  as  na¬ 
ture  had  dealt  stingily  by  in  the  matter 
of  “  capillary  attraction  ;  ”  but,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  belles  of  modern  Italy,  la 
chevelurf  rouffe,, or  what,  in  allusion  to  the 
old  tradition  re8()ecting  Judas’s  hair,  Ro¬ 
salind  calls  “  tlie  dissembling  color,”  was 
the  hue  the  most  in  vogue.*  Perhaps, 
however,  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
this,  and  that  a  deep  shade  of  auburn 

•  Wrilen  who  profoM  conversance  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  affirm  that,  for  men,  chestnut  or  a  deep  shade 
of  blonde  is  the  most  booming,  as  these  are  ever 
found  associated  with  intelligence,  sagacity,  and 
the  possession  of  high  moral  qualities.  The  best 
of  brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  kindest  of 
husbands,  Menclaus,  were  ever  depicted  with  hair 
of  either  hue.  As  far  as  men  are  concerned, 
Aristotle  thinks  the  color  of  the  hair  is  of  little 
consequence ;  any  color  will  do,  provided  the  hair 
be  not  straight,  for  that  is  the  sure  indication  of 
timidity  and  cowardice.  Ajax  had  curly  lock.><, 
and  so  had  Cimon,  and  Augustus’s  ringlets  are 
well  known. 
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was  that  to  which  preference  was  given ;  [ 
for  while  Martial  compares  beau ti fill  hair  : 
to  the  color  of  the  golden  field-mouse,  I 
he  classes  fiery-hued  locks  with  cloven  I 
feet  and  blear  eyes,  inquiring,  in  the  true  ' 
spirit  of  one  who  detects  the  harmony  [ 
of  good  looks  and  good  deeds,  whether 
such  as  are  thus  endowed  can  possibly 
be  honest  ?  To  be  without  hair  was  of  j 
old  ever  esteemed  a  ground  for  reproach,  , 
and  learned  doctors  tell  us  that  the  origin 
of  the  priestly  tonsure  was  derived  from 
an  insult  passed  upon  St.  Peter  at  Anti-  ; 
och,  when  they  shaved  his  head  “  like  a  \ 
fooTs."  : 

Baptista  Poita,  who  fills  an  honorable 
place  among  the  early  physiognomists,  ‘ 
demonstrated  that,  great  as  is  the  difiTer- 
ence  which  subsists  between  mankind  and 
brute-kind,  relationship  between  them  is 
nearer  than  generally  is  suspected,  and 
that  beauty  is  nigher  akin  to  th^  beast 
than  most  people  suppose.  In  most  of 
our  species,  especially  in  such  of  them 
as  in  any  way  had  rendered  themselves 
conspicuous  among  their  fellow-men,  he 
detected  certain  facial  characteristics 
which  they  jiossessed  in  common  with 
the  lower  animals,  tracing,  for  instance,  a 
close  resemblance  between  the  lineaments 
of  the  divine  Plato,  and  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  a  setter  dog.  “  Many  human 
faces”  (Baptista  Porta  thought  that  al- , 
most  all)  “  have  a  striking  resemblance* 
to  particular  animals,”  says  Francis 
Grose  in  his  Rules  for  Dratcing  Caricatures. 

“  Hogarth  has  given  some  instances  of 
these  resemblances :  one  in  the  ‘  Gate  of 
Calais,’  where  two  old  fish  women  are  ’ 
pointing  out  their  likeness  to  a  flat  fish  ;  i 
another  in  the  portnut  of  the  ‘  Russian 
Hercules,*  where,  under  the  figure  of  a 
bear,  he  has  preserved  the  lineaments  of 
his  poetical  antagonist” — Charles  Chutch- ; 
ill.  Le  Brun,  the  painter,  adopted  Bap-  I 
tista  Porta’s  physiognomical  doctrine, 
and  gave  it  practical  expression  by  pre¬ 
paring  a  series  of  studies  of  human  heads 
with  their  corresponding  types  in  the 
bestial  creation,  and  from  a  comparison 
of  the  two  he  believed  a  general  law 
could  be  deduced,  whereby  it  would  be 
possible  to  determine,  at  sight,  the  dis¬ 
position  and  temperament  both  of  the 
man  and  his  representative  among  the 
brutes.  .  Were  either  of  them  timid  or 
audacious,  savage  or  placable,  he  thought 


it  could  be  ascertained  without  difficulty 
at  a  glance.  He  considered  the  token 
of  courage  to  be  the  little  protuberance 
over  the  nose  ;  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
small  or  great,  was  the  animal  daring 
or  fearful.  All  great  men,  and  all 
great  animals,  he  believed  to  be  emi- 
ent  in  the  matter  of  nose — the  eagle  and 
Julias  Caesar,  to  wit;  and  a  fine  swelling 
proboscis  was,  in  his  mind,  the  invariable 
accompaniment  of  elevation  of  thought 
and  grandeur  of  conception,  and  thus  did 
both  Aristotle  and  Baptista  Porta  also 
think  of  the  straight  nose  blunt  at  its 
termination — “  tower  -  shaped,”  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  phrases  it  Noses,  we 
know,  are  of  all  varieties :  Grose  divides 
them  into  the  angular,  the  aquiline  or 
Roman,  the  parrot’s  beak,  the  straight  or 
Grecian,  the  bulbous  or  bottled,  the 
turned-up  or  snub,  and  the  mixed  or 
broken ;  each  of  which  supplies  the  indic.a- 
tion  of  its  owner’s  character,  as,  by  some 
persons,  the  chin  is  supposed  to  do. 
But  the  better  opinion  is  that  the  chin 
affords  a  far  less  reliable  index  to  char¬ 
acter  than  the  nose,  being  less  marked 
and  less  numerous  in  its  varieties.  In¬ 
deed,  with  the  exception  of  the  double, 
the  nut-cracker  and  the  cucumber  chin, 
there  is  nothing  specially  remarkable  in 
this  feature  of  the  face.  Far  otherwise 
with  the  nose,  of  which  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
generally  found  a  long  nose,  such  as  that 
we  have  been  mentioning,  associated 
with  a  long  head,  an  admission  the  more 
singular  as  bis  own  nasal  development 
was  a  striking  contradiction  to  his  rule. 

When  Le  Brun  propounded  the  theory, 
of  which  he  was  rather  the  expositor  than 
the  author,  tlie  inquiry  grew  current  in 
Parisian  society,  Which  is  your  beast! 
Flatterers  said  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
esj)ecially  having  regard  to  the  nose, 
judged  by  Le  Brun’s  standard,  that  the 
Prince  de  Conde  had  for  his  congener 
nose  a  beast  of  the  very  first  rank,  at 
once  strong,  fierce,  gentle,  placable,  ter¬ 
rible  in  power,  but  withal  full  of  amen¬ 
ity,  courtesy,  and  graciousness.  Mira- 
i  beau,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  ampli- 
I  tude  of  hair,  his  expansive  and  expressive 
i  countenance  to  which  the  small  nose  bad 
lent  a  singular  appearance,  his  massive 
jaws  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  all  suggestive 
,  of  both  power  and  will,  what  inferior  (if 
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inferior)  animal  could  he  recall  to  the 
mind  but  the  lion  of  terrible  paw  and 
deep-depending  mane  1 

Putting  aside  all  fanciful  speculations, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  every  age  the 
l)elief  has  been  common  that  the  in¬ 
ward  and  informing  spirit  of  man  has 
found  expression  outwards  in  the  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  his  corporeal  structure,  and 
that,  in  a  large  measure,  the  body  images 
-the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
immaterial  essence  with  which  it  is  in¬ 
stinct.  Madame  de  Stai‘l  thmks  this  was 
the  case  with  the  ancients  in  an  eminent 
degree;  that  with  them  there  was  a 
more  intimate  union  between  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  faculties  than  at  present” 
This  will  be  a  consolation  to  some  of  us 
to  whom  the  mirror  exists  as  a  perpetual 
]'eproach.  Had  we  lived  in  heroic  times, 
the  world  which  knows  nothing  of  us  but 
our  outside,  would  have  been  enabled 
from  that  to  detect  those  esoteric  exoel- 
euces  w'ith  which,  alas!  none  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  save  familiars  and  intimates. 
Good  looks  are,  no  doubt  good  things  ; 
but  even  in  looks  whicli  require  another 
adjective  than  good,  a  difference  is  ob¬ 
servable,  as  is  well  expounded  by  Grose. 
“  Ugliness,”  he  says,  “  according  to  our 
local  idea,  may  be  divided  into  genteel 
and  vulgar.  The  difference  between 
these  kinds  of  ugliness  seems  to  be  that 
the  former  is  positive  or  redundant,  the 
latter  wanting  or  negative.  Convex 
£ice8,  prominent  features,  and  large 
aquiline  noses,  though  differing  much 
from  beauty,  still  give  an  air  of  dignity 
to  their  owners  ;  whereas  concave  faces, 
fiat,  snub  or  broken  noses  always  stamp 
a  meanness  and  vulgarity.  The  one  seems 
to  have  passed  through  the  limits  of 
beauty,  the  other  never  to  have  arrived 
at  them.” 
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BT  8.  0.  HALL,  F.ft.A.,  AND  MRS.  S.  0.  HALL. 
WILUAM  WORIWWOKTH.* 

A  FEW  months  ago  I  made  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  home  and  grave  of  Words¬ 
worth — the  haunts  he  loved,  and  the 

*  CkmtiiiDed  from  page  4S5. 


!  places  he  has  made  familiar  as  household 
words  to  millions  living  and  for  millions 
yet  to  come.  I  will  ask  the  reader  of 
this  Memory  to  visit  them  with  me  : 

■  ”  In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 

Bring  id  thoughts  to  the  mind." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  *Hhe  Lake 
district”  is  known  to  every  tourist.  If 
it  be  not,  it  ought  to  be.  Shame  be  to 
him  who  travels  to  view  the  scenery  of 
the  Continent  and  ignores  the  landscape 
beauties  of  his  own  land.  In  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmoreland  there  are  charms 
'  with  w’hich,  in  some  respects,  no  country 
of  tlie  world  can  compete.  I  limit  my 
thoughts  exclusively  to  the  points  and 
places  familiar  to  readers  of  Words w'orth  ; 
but  there  are  a  thousand  objects  in  that 
lovely  and  magnificent  locality  of  w'hich 
even  he  has  made  no  note.  When  the 
great  man  lived  there  it  was  hanl  to 
reach  ;  the  traveller  had  days  of  toil  be¬ 
fore  he  saw  “  lofty  Ilelvellyn  ;  ”  he  may 
now  be  at  its  foot  before  the  sun  sets  on 
the  day  he  left  his  home  in  London.  The 
wayside  inns  that  gave  him  little  more 
than  shelter,  have  bwn  displaced  by  su¬ 
perb  “  hotels.”  We  need  not  pause  to 
inquire  whether  such  “  |)alaces  ”  and 
roads  improve  the  counties  of  hill  and 
valley,  wood  and  w'ater;  at  least  they 
afford  more  comforts  to  those  who  there 
I  seek  health,  relaxation,  or  enjoyment  in 
i  delights  that  are  derive<l  from  nature, 
j  “  The  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  ”  stands 
I  on  .a  border  of  Gi’asmcre  lake,  a  few 
yards  only  from  its  eastern  bank.  At 
the  adjacent  quay  boats  are  plying  from 
morning  till  night,  either  for  the  pleasure- 
seeker  or  the  angler,  and  gay  visitors  are 
at  all  times  in  the  prettily  laid  out 
grounds.  Perhaps  there  is  no  “  hostel- 
rie  in  the  kingdom  more  auspiciously 
placed  “  for  the  benefit  of  tourists  ;  ”  it 
18,  of  course,  furnished  with  all  modern 
appliances,  while  “  charges  ”  w’dl  be 
found  unexpectedly  moderate.*  . 

Let  us,  however,  set  out  on  our  tour  to 
I  “  the  land  of  Wordsworth,”  first  entering 
the  house — Rydal  Mount — in  which  he 
I  lived  from  the  year  1813  to  tlie  year  of 


*  Wordsworth  wrote  and  pnblished  (at  Kendal) 
“  A  Ouidi  through  the  UuUriet  qf  the  Lalcet,*  It 
is  singularly  proeaic  ;  ”  apparently  the  poet 
thought  it  right  to  ignore  fancy  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  felt  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  be  dull  in  prose. 
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his  death  in  1850.  Nay,  rather  let  us,  l 
for  the  moment,  pass  it  by — closing  our  j 
eyes  as  we  pass — and,  a  mile  or  so  ! 
failher  on,  drop  down  upon  a  little  hum¬ 
ble  cottage  by  the  road-side.  “  That ! 
little  cottage  (at  Town  End,  Grasmere*) 
was  Wordsworth’s  from  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  and  earlier — in  fact,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  the  year 
ISOS.f  Afterwards,  for  many  years  it 
was  mine.”  So  writes  De  Quincey.  It  I 
was  then  a  white  cottage  “  with  two  yew 
trees  breaking  the  glare  of  its  white 
walls.”  The  house  has  undergone  little 
change;  the  low  rooms  are  unaltered  ; 
the  flight  of  stairs  to  the  “  drawing 
room  ”  —  “  fourteen  in  all ;  ”  the  fire¬ 
place,  “  h.alf  kitchen  and  half  parlor  j 
fire ;  ”  the  small  and  contracted  bed- , 
rooms  ;  the  road  close  in  front,  the  wide  ' 
o|)en  view  of  mountains,  and  the  steep  ' 
hill,  covered  with  wild  shrubs  and  under- , 
wood  that  overhung  the  house  behind —  ! 
these  are  all  as  they  were  when  the  poet ! 
left  them  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Such  was  his  first  house — his  “  little  nook 
of  mountain  ground.” 

liydal  Mount  is  about  two  miles  from  ! 
Amblcside,  on  the  road  to  Keswick,  and  | 
about  the  same  distance  from  Grasmere.  { 
It  stands  a  few  yards  out  of  the  main 
road,  on  high  ground — a  projection  of 
the  hill  called  “  Nab  Scar ;  ”  {  ami  com- 

•  In  17C9  the  poet  Gray  described  Grasmere 
village  as  utterly  isolated — “not a  single  red  tile, 
no  staring  gentleman's  house  breaks  in  upon  the 
repose  of  this  unsuspected  paradise,  but  all  is 
peace,  rusticity,  and  happy  poverty,  in  its  sweetest, 
most  Incoming  attire.”  It  is  entirely  altered  now ; 
here  is  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  description  of  Gras¬ 
mere,  in  1805.  Grasmere  is*“  a  scattered  collec¬ 
tion  of  hnman  habitations,  cottages,  shops,  houses, 
man.sions,  each  with  its  own  garden,  or  special 

Clot  of  greenery.”  Some  idea  of  its  character  may 
e  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  posttnan  walks 
some  eight  miles  in  and  out  and  about  the  village 
while  delivering  letters.  These  are  Mrs.  Ileman's 
lines  on  Grasmere  valley : 

*'  0  vale  and  lake,  within  jroar  mountain  nm, 

Biniling  ao  traoqulUr,  and  yet  lo  deap  ! 

Oft  doth  jour  dreamy  lorellneas  return. 

Coloring  the  tender  shadove  of  ray  sleep 
With  light  Elytian  ;  for  the  huee  that  steep 
Your  shores  In  melting  lustre  seem  to  float 
On  gulden  clouds  from  spirit-lands  remote — 

Isles  of  the  blest ;  and  In  our  memory  keep 
The  place  with  holiest  harmonies.” 

t  He  left  the  cottage  in  1808  fur  Alien-bank, 
where  he  resided  about  two  years ;  '  e  then  went 
to  the  Parsonage,  also  in  Grasmci^  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  he  went  to  Bydal  Mount  in  1818. 

I  At  Mab  Cottage,  near  at  hand,  nnhappy 
Hartley  Coleridge  lived ;  he  was  but  a  lodger 


mands  an  extensive  view  to  which  I  shall 
refer  presently.  Rydal  village  is  in  the 
hollow  underneath,  in  a  narrow  gorge, 
“  formed  by  the  advance  of  Lough  rigg 
Fell  and  Kydal  Nab.”  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  are  some  of  the  finest 
waterfalls  of  the  district,  in  the  park  of 
Lady  Le  Fleming — 

“  Lady  of  a  lofty  line."* 

The  house  is  comfortable,  without  being,* 
by  any  means,  grand  ;  it  is  covered  with 
jessamine,  roses,  and  ivy.  The  rooms  are 
many,  but  small ;  it  has  not  undergone 
much  alteration  at  the  hands  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  tenant,  although  by  a  former  occu¬ 
pier,  Wordsworth’s  small  parlor  —  his 
“  study,”  if  he  had  any- — has  been  “  de¬ 
formed”  by  removing  the  old  jutting-out 
fire-place,  in  the  corner  of  which  host  and 
guest  might,  and  did  often,  sit;  a  little 
corner  cupboard  of  oak  let  into  the  wall 
remains  to  suggest  that  there  the  half- 
finished  book  was  placed,  when  the  sun¬ 
shine  or  moonshine  gave  the  poet  a  call 
to  come  forth.  That,  then,  was  his  libra¬ 
ry  ;  but  a  library  w’a8,t  as  all  know,  a 
secondary  consideration  with  the  poet ; 
“  he  had  small  need  of  books,”  although, 
as  his  nephew  tells  us,  “  he  was  extremely 
well  read  in  English  poetry.”  We  have 
also  the  evidence  of  Southey  that  he  wa.s 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  poets  of 
Great  Britain  —  had  deeply  read  ainl 
closely  studied  them  ;  was  not  only  famil¬ 
iar  with  them,  but  knew  them  well,  even 
those  of  whom  most  others  know  noth- 

ing- 

The  word  “sa/re”  still  gives  its  wel- 

there  ;  poor  erring  child  of  Genius,  he  never  had, 
never  cou}d,  with  his  habits,  have  had  a  house  of 
his  own.  If  he  was  not  respected,  he  was  dearly 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

*  It  is  of  this  particular  place  that  Mason,  the 
biographer  of  Gray,  writes:  “Here  nature  has 
performed  cvervthing  in  little  which  she  luually 
executes  on  a  larger  scale,  and  on  that  account, 
like  the  miniatnre  painter,  seems  to  have  finished 
every  part  of  it  in  a  studied  manner ;  not  a  little 
fragment  of  rock  thrown  into  the  basin,  not  n 
single  stem  of  brushwood  that  starts  from  its  crag¬ 
gy  sides,  but  has  its  picturesque  meaning,  and  the 
little  central  stream  dashing  down  a  cleft  of  the 
darkest  colored  stone,  produces  an  effect  of  light 
and  shadow  beautiful  beyond  description.’ 

t  It  is  said  that  a  stranger  once  asked  the  ser¬ 
vant  to  show  him  “Mr.  Wordsworth’s  study," 
and  received  this  answer,  as  she  conducted  him 
into  a  room  in  which  were  many  books  :  “  This 
is  master's  library,  but  his  study  is  ont  of  doors." 
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come  at  the  door  step ;  it  is  a  mosaic  i 
presented  to  the  poet  iW  a  friend  who  ' 
brought  it  for  him  from  Italy.*  | 

A  moand,  iibmediately  opposite  the ' 
door,  to  reach  which  you  ascend  half 
a  score  of  timeworn  steps,  edged  with  ' 
ferns  and  wild  flowers,  commands  the  | 
prospect  on  which  the  poet  loved  to  look 
— the  lovely  vale  of  the  liotha.  In  front  ' 
— to  the  left — is  Wansfell ;  his  house¬ 
hold,  the  poet  writes,  has  a  favored  lot, 

“  Living  with  liberty  to  gaze  on  thee !  ” 

Underneath  it  is  Arableside ;  to  the  right ' 
are  the  fells  of  Loughrigg,  with  its  soli-  ' 
lary  crag  that  “  daily  meets  the  sight.”  i 
Immediately  in  front  are — Windermere  I 
to  the  left,  Rydal  Water  to  the  right. 
From  the  summit  of  Nab  Scar,  within  I 
ken,  are  Windermere,  Rydal,  Grasmere,  i 
and  Coniston  lakes.  The  tarns  also  of! 
Loughrigg,  Easedale,  Elterwater,  and ! 
Rlellam ;  while  far  away,  Solway  Frith  ! 
is  distinctly  visible.  On  the  summit  of ' 
Helm  Crag,  seen  in  all  directions  in  the  ! 
locality,  are  two  singular  rocks,  known  I 
throu^out  the  district  as  “  the  Lion  and  ' 
the  Lamb ;  ”  they  convey  the  idea — the  ' 
lesser  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  larger 
animal,  supplicating  mercy.f  Such  were 
the  sights  that 

From  tliis  low  threshold  daily  meet  my  ' 
sight. 

When  I  step  forth  to  hail  the  morning  light." 

Now  and  then,  the  sound  of  the  not 
far-off  cascade  greets  the  ear,  softened  by 
distance  into  melody.  Immediately  un-  ' 
demcath  is  the  modem  church — Lady  Le 
Fleming’s  chapel ;  it  is  there,  with  its  ' 
holy  response  to  the  poet’s  prayer  when  ^ 
first  the  woods  embraced  that  daughter 
of  her  pious  care — 

“  Heaven  prosper  it — may  peace,  and  love. 

And  hope,  and  consolation  fall,  | 

Through  its  meek  influence  from  above 

And  penetrate  the  hearts  of  all."  I 


•  In  1826,  “  the  poet’s  home  "  was  pictured  by 
Maria  Jane  Jewsbnry — ■ 

“  Low  and  white,  jet  learcelj  seen. 

Are  its  walls,  for  mantling  green 
Winding  walk,  and  sheltei^  nook 
ror  student  grave  and  graver  book.” 

f  Wordsworth  calls  these  singular  rocks  “  the 
astrologer  and  the  ancient  woman.”  I  cannot  say 
how,  why,  or  when  their  title  was  changed. 

**  Dread  pair  that  apeak  of  wind  and  weather 
Still  sit  upon  Helm  Crsg  together.” 


[November, 

It  is,  however,  the  walks  about — the 
Poet’s  Walk  especially — that  pilgrims  will 
visit  as  a  shrine ;  they  are  sufficiently 
“trim,”  but  Nature  is  let  to  have  her 
will,  and  they  are  full  of  wild  fiowers — 
the  fox-glove,  the  wild  strawberry,  and 
varions  ferns  abounding.  At  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  one  of  them  is  a  summer-house 
lined  with  fir  cones,  which  must  be  re¬ 
cruited  now  and  then,  for  they  supply 
pilgrims  with  relics.* ** 

The  Poet’s  Walk  leads  from  the  house, 
through  a  shaded  and  narrow  pathw'ay  ; 
he  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  “those 
pure  minds  who  reverence  the  muse.”! 
For' 

“  A  poet's  hand  first  shaped  it ;  and  the  steps 
Of  that  same  bard,  re^ieated  to  and  fro 
At  mom,  at  noon,  and  under  moonlight 
skies, 

Through  the  vicissitudes  of  many  a  year 
Forbade  the  weeds  to  creep  o’er  its  gray 
line.” 

It  is,  I  rejoice  to  say,  carefully  kept ;  an 
aged  gardener,  who  was  there  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  time,  still  trims  the  borders,  and 
weeds  the  banks.  And  the  gentleman 
who  dwells  there — whether  he  reverences 
or  is  indifferent  to  the  Muse,  I  cannot 
say — keeps  the  place  in  order,  giving  en¬ 
trance  to  the  public  on  certain  days.  But 
I  could  not  fail,  in  visiting  the  poet’s 
house,  to  quote  the  lines  written  on  it  by 
Maria  Jane  Jewsbury,  in  1826  : 

“  What  shall  outward  sign  avail 
If  the  answering  spirit  fail  ? 

*  What  this  beauteous  dwelling  be 
If  it  hold  not  hearts  for  thee  ?  " 


•  “He  led  me,"  said  Emerson,  “into  his  gar¬ 
den,  and  showed  me  the  gravel  walks  in  which 
thousand  of  his  lines  were  composed."  Mr.  Jns- 
tice  Coleridge  writes  of  him:  “He  dealt  with 
shmlis,  flower  beds,  and  lawns,  with  the  readiness 
of  a  practiced  landscape  gardener ;  his  own  little 
grounds  afforded  a  beantiful  specimen  of  his  skill.” 

t  “  The  sylvan,  or  say,  rather,  the  forest  scen¬ 
ery  of  Rydal  Park  was,  in  the  memory  of  living 
men,  magnificent,  and  it  still  contains  a  treasure 
of  old  trees.  By  all  means,  wander  away  into 
those  old  woods,  and  lose  yourselves  for  an  hour 
or  two,  among  the  cooing  of  cushats,  and  the 
shrill  shriek  of  startled  blackbirds,  and  the  rustle 
of  the  harmless  glowworm  among  the  last  year’s 
red  beech  leaves.  No  very  great  harm,  should 
you  even  fall  asleep  under  the  shadow  of  an  oak, 
while  the  magpie  chatters  at  safe  distance,  and  the 
more  innocent  squirrel  peeps  down  upon  you  from 
the  bough  of  the  canopy,  and  then  twisting  his 
tail,  glides  into  the  ob^nrity  of  the  loftiest  um¬ 
brage.” — Pkofessok  Wilson. 
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Yon  pass  out  of  the  grounds  by  a 
small  gateway,  and  have  a  long  walk 
that  leads  to  Grasmere;  of  this  walk, 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  says:  “The  terrace 
walk  along  Nab  Scar,  with  its  desolation, 
sometimes  left  bare  and  naked  to  the  sky, 
and  sometimes  clothed  with  fern,  and 
moss,  and  lichen,  is  very  lovely  ;  lovely, 
from  the  first  step  outside  the  poet’s  gar¬ 
den,  to  the  last,  by  White  Moss,  and  the 
little  pool  fringed  with  water  lilies.” 
“  Hundreds  of  times,”  writes  the  poet, 
“have  I  here  watched  the  dancing  of 
shadows  amid  a  press  of  sunshine,  and 
other  beautiful  appearances  of  light  and 
shade,  flowers,  ana  shrubs.” 

The  grounds  slope,  sometimes  with  a 
sudden  and  steep  descent;  one  of  the 
])aths  leads  to  “Dora’s  field.”  In  that 
field  there  is  a  venerable  oak,  the 
branches  of  which  are  thickly  covered 
with  lichens  and  ferns,  that  have  thrust 
their  roots  deep  into  the  moist  bark ;  and 
at  its  foot  there  is  a  spring  where  grow 
the  plants  that  flourish  best  in  peq^etual 
moisture.  There,  too,  is  the  stone  that 
at  Wordsworth’s  suit  was  spared:  the 
lines  he  wrote  are  engraved  on  a  brass 
tablet,  let  into  it : 

“  In  these  fair  vales  hath  many  a  tree 
At  Wordsworth's  suit  been  spared; 
And  from  the  builder’s  hand,  this  stone, 
For  some  rude  beauty  of  its  own, 

Was  rescued  by  the  Bard. 

So  let  it  rest ;  and  time  will  come 
W^hen  here  the  tender-hearted 
May  heave  a  gentle  sigh  for  him 
As  one  of  the  departed.” 

In  this  spot,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  so  seem  to  all  visitors  who 
love  the  bard  and  reverence  his  memory, 
that  Wordsworth  was  more  palpably 
present  than  he  was  elsewhere ;  and  it 
will  demand  no  great  degree  of  hero- 
worship  to  utter  beside  that  stone,  and 
that  aged  tree,  his  own  words  applied  to 
his  predecessors  in  his'“  high  calling” — 

‘‘  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise. 

Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares. 

The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 

Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays.” 

From  the  house  our  steps  naturally 
pace  to  the  grave  in  which  the  mort^ 
part  of  Wordsworth  rests.  Happily,  he 
sleeps  among  the  scenes  he  has  made  im¬ 
mortal  ;  happily,  it  was  not  his  destiny 


!  to  “  moulder  in  a  far-olf  field  of  Rome.” 
The  little  graveyard  of  Grasmere,  “  the 
Churchyard  among  the  Mountains,”  was 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Excursion^ 
before  the  poet  was  laid  there.  It  re¬ 
ceives  mournful,  yet  happy  interest  as 
the  place  in  which  he  “  sleeps”  among 
the  dalesmen  of  Grasmere  valley,  upon 
whoso  shoulders  —  “the  shoulders  of 
neighbors,”  in  accordance  with  his  wish, 

'  expressed  long  years  before  —  he  was* 
borne  to  his  grave.  By  the  side  of  his 
beloved  Dora  he  was  buried.*  It  is  a 
humble  grave ;  they  are  plain,  erect 
stones  that  record  his  name,  and  tliose  of 
I  his  immediate  relatives.  He  reposes  under 
the  green  turf ;  no  weight  of  monumental 
marble  keeps  the  daisies  from  growing 
there.  Others,  no  doubt,  have  done  as  I 
did — transplanted  a  wild  flower  from  his 
“  walk  ”  to  the  mound  that  rises  over  his 
remains  ;  and  others,  no  doubt,  for  gen- 
:  erations  yet  to  come,  will  do  as  I  did, 
breathe  a  prayer  of  fervent  and  grateful 
homage  to  his  memory  at  the  foot  of  the 
grave  in  which  his  mortal  part  is  at  rest 
from  labor — 

“  The  common  growth  of  mother  Earth 
Suffices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth, 
i  ller  humblest  mirth  and  tears  !  ” 

A  group  of  yew  trees  throw  their 
'  shadow  on  the  grave  ;  they  were  planted 
;  by  his  own  hands,  “  principally,  if  not 
I  entirely  ;  ”  and  who  is  there  that  will 
I  not  say  “  Amen  ”  to  the  poet’s  wish, 

'  “  May  they  be  taken  care  of  hereafter ;  ” 

:  and  to  his  hope  that  some  future  genera¬ 
tion  may  see  tliem  rivals  to  the  “  Pride 
of  Lorton  Vale,”  and  the  forlorn  sisters  ♦ 
I  that  give  at  once  gloom  and  gladness 
I  Borrowdale  ? 

]  *  Dora  Wordsworth,  the  poet’s  only  daughter, 

I  was  married  in  1841  to  Edward  Quillinan,  an 
estimable  and  accomplished  gentleman,  an  author 
:  of  no  mean  power,  and  a  poet  who  might  hare 
stood,  as  he  did  stand,  without  any  shame  by  the 
side  of  the  great  bard.  Dora  was  his  second  wife ; 
his  first  was  a  daughter  of  the  bookworm.  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges.  Few  men  were  more  esteemed 
and  respect^  than  was  Mr.  Quillinan,  by  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances,  of  whom  I  had  the  privilege 
to  be  one.  His  beloved  Dora  died  in  1847,  and 
her  venerable  father  “was  never  the  same  man 
afterwards.  ”  Mr.  Quillinan  is  buried  near  to  the 
grave  of  Wordsworth  by  the  side  of  Dora,  and 
Hartley  Coleridge  lies  there  too.  The  spot  was 
selected  by  Woidsworth,  who  said  in  reference  to 
T)Oor  Hartley :  “  I  know  he  would  have  liked  to 
be  where  I  sludl  be.  ” 
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The  river  Rothay  meanders  round  tiie 
churchyard;  it  may  be  rude  and  harsh  in 
winter,  but  it  pursued  its  course  to  Lake 
Grasmere  with  a  gentle  and  harmonious 
melody  when  I  was  there.  Alone  for 
a  long  half  hour  I  stood — mute.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  group  of  children  pa.s8ed  through 
the  little  gate,  arranged  some  wild  flow¬ 
ers  under  the  church  porch,  and  laid 
them  on  the  poet’s  grave,  “  under  the 
yew  trees  and  beside  the  gushing  llo- 
thay,”  the  spot  “  he  had  chosen  for  him¬ 
self.” 

The  subject  of  religion  was  not  promi¬ 
nent  —  certainly  not  intrusive  —  in  his 
writings,  yet  it  breathes  through  almost 
everything  he  wrote ;  the  essentially  holy 
mind  of  the  poet  is  everywhere  manifest. 
No  writer,  living  or  “  dead,”  has  better 
taught  us  how 

“  To  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God.” 

I  found  in  Mr.  Dillon’s  collection  of 
autographs  a  letter  written  by  Words¬ 
worth  to  the  painter  Ilaydon,  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  20th,  1817,  which,  I  believe,  has 
never  been  in  type.  I  am,  therefore,  in¬ 
duced  to  print  it 

‘•Thelwall,  the  politician,  many  years  ago 
lost  a  daughter.  I  knew  her;  she  was  a 
charming  creature.  Thelwall's  were  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  an  unbeliever,  and  he  expressed  them 
vigorously  in  several  copies  of  harmonious  j 
blank  verse,  a  metre  wliich  he  writes  well,  for  ! 
he  has  a  good  ear.  These  effusions  of  anguish 
were  publislied ;  but  tliough  they  have  great 
merit,  we  cannot  read  them  but  with  much 
more  pain  than  pleasure.  You  probably  know 
how  much  I  have  suffered  in  this  way  myself) 
^having  lost,  within  the  short  space  of  half 
year,  two  delightful  creatures,  a  girl  and 
a  boy,  of  the  several  ages  of  four  and  six 
and  a  half.  That  was  four  years  ago,  but 
they  are  perpetually  present  to  my  eyes.  I 
do  not  mourn  for  them,  yet  I  am  sometimes 
weak  enough  to  wish  that  I  had  them  again. 
They  are  laid  side  by  side.  In  Grasmere  church¬ 
yard  ;  on  the  headstone  of  one  is  that  beautiful 
text  of  Scripture  :  ‘  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.’  And  on 
that  of  the  other  are  inscribed  the  following 
verses  : 

‘  Six  months  to  six  years  added,  he  remained 
Upon  this  sinful  earth,  by  sin  nnstained  ; 

O  blessed  Lord,  whose  mercy  then  removed 
A  child  that  every  eye  that  looked  on  loved. 
Support  tu— teach  us  calmly  to  resign 
What  we  possessed — and  now  is  wholly  Thine!  ’ 

These  verses  I  have  inscribed  because  they 


are  imbued  with  that  sort  of  consolation  which 

you  say - is  deprived  of.  It  is  the  only 

support  to  be  depended  u}>on,  and  happy 
are  they  to  whom  it  is  vouclisafed."* 

We  turn  from  the  churchyard  and  the 
church,  the  church  that  contains  a  memo¬ 
rial  stone,  with  a  medallion  portrait  (liar- 
net  Martineau  tells  us),  accompanied 
by  an  inscription  adapted  from  a  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble.”  Words¬ 
worth  described  that  church  in  1790.  It 
has  been  “renovated”  since;  but  still 
the  roof  is  upheld  by  “  naked  rafters,” 
and  still  “  admonishing  texts  ”  sjK'ak 
from  its  white  walls,  f 

You  cannot  walk  a  mile  in  that  rug¬ 
ged  and  w’ild  and  grand  and  fair  dis¬ 
trict,  without  quoting  some  passage  from 
the  poet ;  linking  it,  as  it  wall  be  linked 
for  ever,  with  the  place  or  object  on 
which  you  look.J  Every  spot  is  conse¬ 
crated  by  his  genius;  he  has  left  his 
mark  everywhere  ;  the  lakes,  the  rivers, 
the  hills,  the  mountains,  the  doles  and 
dells,,  the  rocks  and  crags,  the  islands 
and  water-falls,  are  all  signed  with  his 
name :  § 

*  “  In  this  just  and  high  sense  of  the  word,  the 
education  of  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  good  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  upon  Christian  principles,  does  not 
terminate  with  his  youth,  but  goes  on  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  conscious  earthly  existence — ai) 
education,  not  for  time,  but  for  eternity.” — 
(From  an  address  by  Wordsworth  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  a  Schoolhouse  at  Bowncss,  May  Gth,  1836.) 

I  Another  local  memorial  was  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Wordsworth  in  November,  1853,  in 
his  native  town  of  Cockermouth.  It  took  the 
form  of  a  church  decoration — a  stained-gla.ss  win¬ 
dow  (hy  Hardman),  costing  ujiwards  of  £3u0,  and 
containing  figures  of  saints  and  evangelists,  with 
an  inscription  on  a  brass  tablet  beneath  the  win¬ 
dow. 

^  “The  brook  that  runs  through  EaseJale, 
which  is  in  some  parts  of  its  course  as  wide  and 
beautiful  as  a  brook  can  be.  I  have  composed 
thousands  of  verses  by  the  side  of  it.” — Words¬ 
worth. 

§  I  have  limited  my  notes  lo  Wordswortli’s  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  need- 
I  less  to  say,  however,  that  his  Muse  had  a  far 
i  wider  range — in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  and  in  sev- 
I  eral  countries  of  the  Continent.  Most  unhappily 
Ireland  had  no  share  of  the  wealth  given  to  other 
lands.  He  visited  Ireland  in  1829,  but  it  was  in 
the  company  of  a  gentleman — John  Marshall, 
M.P.,  of  L^s — who  drove  him  through  it  in 
“  a  carriage  and  four.”  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  his  muse  was  uninspired  and  idle ;  yet  he 
coveted  a  ramble  in  Kerry  counu,  with  an  artist 
as  his  comiianion.  He  visited  Killarney,  but  it 
was  in  October.  “  To  the  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  the  speed  with  which  he  travelled,”  he  writes. 
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"  De«p  pool*,  tall  trees,  black  chasms,  and  | 
dizzy  crags,  I 

And  tottering  towers.”  j 

“Wordsworth  has  himself  told  us  that  i 
nine  tenths  of  his  verses  were  muminred  ' 
in  the  open  air,  and  about  them  there 
is  an  outdoor  fragrance.  We  sniff  the ' 
mountain  breeze,  and  hear  the  murmur  of  • 
the  forest,  and  gaze  into  the  clear  depths  | 
of  the  rocky  stream ;  and  even  in  his  i 
loftiest  mood,  when  raised  into  a  purer  j 
atmosphere  than  we  breathe  on  earth,  j 
his  thoughtful  brow  is  still  fanned  by  its  ' 
gales,  his  inspiration  is  colored  by  its  ! 
l^auty,  and  finds  a  fit  local  habitation  i 
amid  its  natural  scenes.”* 

There  is  the  Derwent,  “  fairest  of  all 
rivers,”  that  blent  its  murmurs  with  his  i 
nurse’s  song;  “glory  of  the  vale,”  the' 
“bright  blue  river”  that  was  a  joy  to 
the  very  last ;  there  is  drear  Ilelvellyn, 
with  its  ravines,  “  a  history  of  forgotten 
storms  lofty  Ilelvellyn,”  on  the  sum- ; 
mit  of  which  he  stood  side  by  side  with 
the  “  Wizard  of  the  North,”  when  Scott 
revelled  in  “  his  day  of  strength.”  There 
they  stood  rejoicing  ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Linton  ' 
writes,  “  Let  any  one  hannte<l  by  small 
cares,  by  fears  worse  than  cares,  and  by 
passions  worse  than  either,”  go  “  stand 
in  the  midst  of  that  great  majesty,  the  sole 
small  thing,  and  shall  his  spirit,  which 
should  be  the  noblest  thing  of  all,  let 
itself  be  crippled  by  self  and  fear,  till 
it  lies  crawling  on  earth,  w'hen  its  place  is 
lifting  to  the  heavens  t  Oh !  better  than 
written  sermon,  or  spoken  exhortation, 
is  one  hour  on  the  lonely- mountain  top, 
when  the  world  seems  so  fiir  off,  and 
God  and  his  angels  so  (lear.” 

“  When  inspiration  hovered  o’er  this  ground.” 

St  Herbert’s  cell  is  yet  on  an  island  in 


“  may  )>e  ascribed  the  want  of  notices,  in  my 
verse,  of  a  country  so  interesting.”  Ay,  it  was, 
indeed,  a  misfortune  tor  Ireland  that  he  was  not 
a  traveller  tliere,  as  he  so  often  was  by  the  banks 
of  Windermere.  “The  deficiency,"  he  adds, 
“  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  of. "  Out  of  his  Irish 
tour  came  only  the  lines  .‘‘To  the  lone  Eagle,” 
which  he  saw  at  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  or  rather 
near  it,  at  Fairhead.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
conversations  1  hud  with  the  poet  eoneemed  that 
brief  and  unsatisfactory  tour.  When  talking  of 
Killamcy  he  fully  conceded  that  the  Killarney 
lake,  considered  as  one  lake,  surpassed  in  gran¬ 
deur  and  beauty  any  one  of  the  lakes  of  Cumber¬ 
land 

*  John  Dennis. 


Derwentwater ;  the  cell  of  the  saint  who 
in  his  “  utter  solitude  ”  prayed  that  he 
and  the  man  he  loved  as  his  own  soul — 
a  far-away  fellow-laborer,  St  Cuthbert — 
“  might  die  at  the  same  moment,” 

“  Nor  in  vain 
So  prayed  he  !  ”• 

There  is  bleak  Skiddaw,  the  poet’s 
love — 

“  What  was  the  great  Parnassus'  self  to  thee. 
Mount  Skiddaw  !  ” 

There  is  the  Greta,  giving  its  gently 
mournful  voice,  a.s  it  rolls  onward  to  join 
the  Derwent,  gliding  together  into  Bas- 
senthwaite, 

“  Among  this  multitude  of  hills. 

Crags,  woodlands,  waterfalls,  and  rills,” 

with  her  sinupus  banks,  her  “  thousand 
throrfes,” 

“  Seats  of  glad  instinct,  and  loves  carolling.  ” 

There  is  the  mightiest  of  all  the  cata¬ 
racts.  Often 

“  O'er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  Lodore 
Pealed  to  his  orisons.” 

There  is  still  the  road  the  Roman  con¬ 
querors  laid  down — 

•“  The  massy  ways  carried  along  those  heights 
By  Roman  perseverance.” 

There  are  the  “piled  up  stones” — 
Druidic  relics  laid  where  they  now  stand, 
by  British  hands,  centuries  before  the 
I  Romans  werfe  a  power  in  Britain  ;  “  long 
Meg  ”  and  her  daughters,  the  “  giant 
mother  ”  and  her  brood  : 

“  A  weight  of  woe,  not  easy  to  be  home, 

'  Fell  suddenly  upon  my  spirit ;  cast 

From  the  dread  bosom  of  the  unknown  past 
When  lirst  I  saw  that  sisterhood  forlorn.” 

And  still  you  may  visit  the  cairn  heaped 
!  over  the  bones  of  Dunraail, 

“  Last  king  of  rocky  Cumberland.” 

*We  see  the  “  rocks  of  St  John  ” — the 
crags  that,  at  distance,  “  resemblance 
wild  to  a  rough  fortress  bore ;  ”  and  be- 
'  came  a  turreted  castle  when  magic  sc- 

*  “  There  is  beauty  in  the  tradition  that  the 
I  man  of  action  and  the  man  of  meditation,  the 
I  propagandist  and  the  recluse,  were  so  dear  to  each 
I  other,  and  so  congenial." — Habuet  Martinbau. 
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daoed  King  Arthar  within  its  walls,  to  I 
waste  his  time  and  his  strength  in  gnilty 
dalliance.  ! 

Here,  too,  is  “  the  Eden  ” — a  ^larne  ; 
that,  though  borrowed  from  Paradise,  is  I 
borne  rightfully  ;  for  here  ! 

“  Nature  gives  the  flowers  I 

That  have  no  rivals  among  British  bowers.”  | 

And  here  is  majestic  Lowther, 

“  Lowther,  in  thy  majestic  pile  are  seen 
Cathedral  pomp,  and  grace,  in  apt  accord, 
With  the  baronial  castle’s  sterner  mien.’ 

There  is  the  river  Duddon,  “  the  cloud- 
bom  stream,”  “  cradled  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  ” — Duddon,  so  often  his  sole  listener, 
and  here  are  the 

“  Tributary  streams 

Ilurrj’ing  with  lordly  Duddon  to  unite.” 

Here  are  the  nooks  with  woodbine  hung,  j 
“  htilf  grot,  half  arbor ;  ”  and  here  is  still 
“  the  fairy  chasm,”  and  here 

“The  gloomy  niche,  capacious,  blank,  and 
cold.” 

Still  Duddon  shelters  the  startled  scaly 
tribe,  and  the  “  dancing  insects  forged 
upon  his  breast ;  ”  still  passing  winds 
memorial  tributes  pay,  and  torrents  chant 
their  praise. 

And  here  is  his  own  Rydal.  It  hath, 
and  will  ever  have,  “  a  poet  of  its  own,” 
who 

“  Haunting  your  green  shade 
All  seasons  through,  is  humbly  pleased  to 
braid  * 

Ground  flowers,  beneath  your  guardianship 
self-sown.” 

Here  are  yet  “  the  Stepping  Stones  ” — 

“  Btone  matched  with  stone. 

In  studied  sytpmetry  ;  ” 

and  here  is  “  the  Wishing  Gate,” 

“  Surviving  near  the  public  way 
The  rustic  Wishing  Gate,” 

leading  to  a  field  sloping  to  the  river’s 
bank.  “  Time  out  of  mind  ”  has  a  gate 
been  there.  May  no  evil  chance  remove 
it !  for  there  “  wishes  formed  or  indulged 
have  favorable  issues.” 

”  And  not  in  vain,  when  thoughts  are  cast 
Upon  the  Irrevocable  past.” 

The  yew  tree,  “  which  to  this  day  stands 
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single,”  “  of  vast  circumference  and 
gloom  profound,”  is  “still  the  pride  of 
Lorton  Vale;”  the  tree  that  furnished 
weapons  to  those  who 

“  Drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azinconr.” 

And  there  flourish  yet  the  four  solemn 
sisters  —  yew  trees  planted  a  thousand 
years  ago : 

“  Fraternal  four  of  Borrowdalc, 

Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove.” 

The  “  golden  daffodils  ”  are  still  here  in 
rich  abundance : 


“  Beneath  the  lake,  beside  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze  !  ” 

And  if  we  wander  there  in  spring-time, 
tve  cannot  fail  to  see 

“  A  primrose  by  a  river’s  brim,” 

and,  it  may  be,  an  ass 

“  Cropping  the  shrubs  of  Lemingl>ane,” 


l 


to  recall  the  gentle  brute  that  would  not 
leave  its  dead  master,  and  taught  the 
savage  potter  to  be  a  wiser  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  man.  There  are  violets  on  the  same 
“  mossy  stone,”  “  half  hidden  frem  the 
eye  ;  ”  and  there  is  “  the  meanest  flower 
that  blows” — the  meek  daisy — “  the  po¬ 
et’s  darling,”  “  the  unassuming  common¬ 
place  of  nature,”  that  had  power  to  give 
the  poet 

“  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears.” 


Still  the  butterflies  sparkle  from  bud  to 
bud  —  descendanjB  of  those  he  chased 
when  a  boy,  with  “  leaps  and  springs,” 
while  his  tender  lister  stood  by  : 


“  But  she,  God  love  her  !  feared  to  brush 
The  dust  from  off  its  wings.” 

Still  w'e  may  hear  the  cock  straining 
its  clarion  throat, 

“  Threatened  by  answering  farms  remote.” 


I  That,  surely,  is  the  very  redbreast  the 
I  poet  welcomed  over  his  threshold  ;  the 
I  whole  house  was  his  cage.  He  springs 
about  from  bank  to  bank  along  the  Poet’s 
Walk,  knowing  well  that  none  will  make 
a  stir 

“  To  scare  him  as  a  trespasser.” 

An^  the  lark;  is  it  the  same  the  poet  hailed 
j  “  upspringing f  ”  “pilgrim  of  the  sky,” 
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“  Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam,  ' 
T^e  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and 
home." 

“  I  heard  a  stock-dove  sing  or  say  1 
His  homely  tale,  this  very  day.”  j 

No  doubt  it  is  the  bird  of  whom  the  poet , 
sang  so  sweetly  and  so  oft.  Still  1 

“  Along  the  river’s  stony  marge, 

The  sand-lark  chants  a  Joyous  song  ; 
Tlie  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood, 

And  carols  loud  and  strong.”  { 

There  are  all  the  mountains — “  a  mob  of  | 
mountains,”  as  Montgomery  called  them  j 
— go  where  we  will ;  and  the  lakes  larger  i 
and  lesser,  that  greet  the  eye  from  every  | 
hilltop  ;  majestic  Ullswater,  “  wooded  ' 
Winandermere ” — “shy  Winander,”  i 

“  That  peeps  ! 

'Mid  clustering  isles,  and  holly  -  sprinkled 
steeps ;  ” 

lovely  Derwentwater,  lonely  Hawes- 
water ;  they  were,  each  and  all,  familiar 
to  the  poet  almost  as  his  own  Walk  , 
above  the  Kotha —  | 

“  Ye  know  him  well,  ye  cliffs  i 

And  islands  of  Winander ;  ” 

they  all  knew  him,  and  of  all  he  was  the  , 
Laureate.  The  “  brook  ”  I  reverently  i 
cross  is  that  ' 

“  Whose  society  the  poet  seeks, 

Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to  renew.”  I 

It  runs  “  through  rocky  passes  among  j 
flowery  creeks  ;  ”  and  that  “  little  un- ; 
j)retending  rill  of  limpid  water  ”  is  the  l 
very  one  that  to  his  mind  was  brought ' 
“  oftener  than  Ganges  or  the  Nile.”  i 
Is  that  “  Emma’s  dell  1  ”  for  here  we  I 
we  can  see  ,  j 

“  The  foliage  of  the  rocks,  the  birch,  | 
The  yew,  the  holly,  and  the  bright  green  I 
thorn. 

With  bunging  islands  of  resplendent  furze.” 

Is  th.at  “  Johanna’s  rock  ”  by  liotha’s  | 
bank,  at  which  we  pause  ! 

“  To  note  in  shrub  and  tree,  in  stone  and 
flower. 

That  intermi-xture  of  delicious  hues,” 
turning  to  look  up  at 
“  That  ancient  woman  seated  on  Ilelm-crag  ”  ? 
Is  that  the  cliff so  high  above  us ;  ”  an 
“  eminence  ” —  I 


”  The  last  that  parleys  with  the  setting  sun  ”  ? 
Is  that 

”  The  loneliest  place  we  have  amid  the 
clouds  ”  ? 

Is  that  “  the  lonely  summit  ”  to  which 
his  beloved  gave  his  name  ?  Is  that 
“  narrow  girdle  of  rough  stones  and 
crags”  by  the  eastern  shore  of  Gras¬ 
mere — is  that  the  place  the  poet  named 
“  Point  liash  Judgment  ”  ?  for  that  he 
there  learned  and  taught 

“  What  need  there  is  to  be  reserved  in 
speech. 

And  temper  all  our  thoughts  with  Charity.” 

At  least  we  may  rest  awhile  at  “  The 
Swan  ” — 

“  Who  does  not  know  the  famous  Swan  ?” 

The  small  wayside  hostelrie  is  still  a  pal¬ 
pable  reality,  and  if  you  driuk  nothing 
else  at  its  porch,  you  may  there  take  in 
as  full  and  rich  a  draught  of  nature  as 
any  country  on  God’s  earth  can  supply. 

^ese  are  the  “  facts  ”  of  the  district : 
the  poet  has  clothed  them  in  glory  and 
in  pride — living  realities — Romance  un¬ 
veiled  by  Truth.  He  is,  as  John  Kus- 
kin  says,  “the  great  poetic  landscape 
painter  of  the  age.”  He  did  indeed  so 
paint  with  words  as  to  bring  vividly  be¬ 
fore  the  mind’s  eye  the  grandest  and 
loveliest  things  in  nature. 

But  who  can  walk  in  this  favored  lo¬ 
cality  without  calling  Fancy  to  his  aid  1 
I  know  that  some  of  his  pictures  were 
drawn  far  away  from  the  scenes  so  in¬ 
separably  linked  with  his  name ;  but  it 
wUl  be  hard  to  separate  any  one  of  them 
from  the  district  that  is  so  especially  his. 

It  is  the  high  privilege  of  genius — 
more  especially  it  is  that  of  the  poet — to 
consecrate  the  common  things  of  life, 

”  Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn.” 

Time  has  changed  many  of  them,  no 
doubt;  indeed,  we  know  that  ruthless 
railroad  layers  have  swept  away  some  of 
the  “nooks  of  English  ground”  that 
genius  had  made  sacred ;  but  others  re¬ 
main  associated  with  the  poet’s  history. 
Let  all  who  love  the  district,  and  have 
power  there,  preserve  them,  as  they 
would  the  cherished  childreu  of  their 
homes  and  hearts. 
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The  plank  that  in  a  dell  half  up  Blen-  ' 
cathra  crosses  yonder  stream,  under  which 
it  glides  BO  gently,  now  that  summer,  ‘ 
selt-satisfied,  laughs  from  the  mountain 
tops — is  that  the  plank  where  Lucy  Gray 
left  her  footmarks  half-way  over,  when 
the  storm  was  loud,  and  snow  was  a  foot 
thick  above  the  perilous  pathway  T 

“  But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  never  more  be  seen.” 

Is  that  “  straggling  heap  of  unhewn 
stones  ”  at  Green-head-gyll  a  remainder ' 
of  the  sheepfold  reared  by  “  Michael,”  ! 
iind  “  the  son  of  his  old  age,”  ere  the  1 
l)oy 

”  In  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  courses,” 

and  broke  the  old  man’s  heart  T 

Give  an  alms  to  the  “female  vagrant”  j 
you  meet  in  highway  or  in  byway,  for , 
does  she  not  recall  to  memory  her  wliose  i 
sad  story  was  poured  into  the  poet’s  j 
ear? —  i 


“Only  the  turf  we  tread  ” ? 

Is  that  the  fountain  where,  beneath  the 
spreading  oak,  beside  a  mossy  seat  (we 
see  them  both),  there  talked  a  pair  of 
iriends,  though  one  was  young,  the 
other  seventy-two?  Was  it  beside  this 
hedge,  on  this  highway,  the  shepherd 
mourned  the  “  last  of  his  flock  ”  ? 

“  A  healthy  man,  a  man  fhll-prown. 
Weep  In  the  public  roads  alone.” 

That  little  maid — “a  simple  child” — is 
she  the  great-grandchild  of  her — “one 
of  seven  of  whom  two  slept  in  the 
churchyard  beneath  the  churchyard  tree? 

“  Her  beauty  made  me  glad." 

Sitting  under  “  Dungeon-ghyll  Force,” 
do  we  see  in  the  boys  who  saunter  there 
descendants  of  those  who,  having  “  no 
work  to  do,”  watched  the  poet — 

“One  who  loved  the  brooks 
Far'  better  Ilian  the  sage's  books,” 


”  And  homeless,  near  a  thousand  homes,  I 
stood. 

And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined  and 
wanted  food.” 

Surely  charity  cannot  be  withheld  from 
any  wayworn  beggar  you  encounter  on  ■ 
the  roadside  here.  That  thorn’  must  be 
the  very  thorn — “  so  old  and  gray  ” — 
under  the  scant  shade  of  which  safe,  at 
all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  that  lonely 
w’oman, 

“  In  misery  near  the  miserable  thorn,” 

whose  doleful  cry  was  “Miseiy,  oh^mis- 1 
cry  !  ”  Poor  Ruth  !  that  may  be  the  ! 
very  “  greenwood  tree,”  by  the  banks  of  j 
Tone,  under  which  she  sate ;  it  overhangs  ; 
the  rocks  and  pools  she  loved —  j 

“Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill  { 
That  had  been  done  to  her.”  | 

Will  it  not  well  repay  a  visit  to  distant  I 
Ennerdale  to  read  the  story  of  “  The  i 
Brothers  ”  beside  a  nameless  grave — to  ! 
see  the  gray  -  haired  mariner  standing  I 
there,  his  f^temal  home  desolate  ?  Ah ! 
if  the  touching  tale  can  move  us  to  tears 
— “a  gushing  of  the  heart” — beside  a 
city  home -fire,  wiiat  may  it  not  do  in 
that  lonely  graveyard,  where  was  nor 
epitaph,  nor  monument,  tombstone,  nor : 
name —  ! 


as  he  rescued  the  lamb  from  the  troubled 
pool  and  gave  it  to  its  mother  ? 

“  And  gently  did  the  bard 
Those  idie  shepherd  boys  upbraid.” 

Let  us  search  for  the  roofless  hut  in 
which  he  met  “  the  Wanderer,”  a  poet, 
“  yet  wanting  the  aocomplishment  of 
verse  ;  ”  who  had  “  small  need  of 
books;  ”  whose  character  was  God- made ; 
who  learned  from  nature  to  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  Can  w'o  see  the 
well,  shrouded  with  willow-flowers  and 
plumy  fern,”  at  which  he  bade  the  poet 
drink  ?  the  hut  in  which  “  the  wife  and 
widow”  dw'elt,  a- weary,  a- weary  for  the 
beloved  who  never  came  ? 

“  If  he  lived 

81ie  knew  not  that  he  lived ;  if  ho  were  dead 
She  knew  not  that  he  was  dead.” 

Is  that  the  spot  “among  the  mountain 
fastnesses  concealed,”  where  “  lonesome 
and  lost  ”  the  Solitary  lived, 

“  At  safe  distance  from  a  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind  ”  ? 

Is  that  far  off  valley,  with  its  gray  church 
tower,  environed  by  dwellings  “  single  or 
in  several  knots  ”  —  is  that  the  valley 
where  the  poet,  the  wanderer,  and  the 
recluse  encountered  the  good  priest,  dis- 
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coursing  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can 
hear, 

“  And  to  the  highest  last, 

The  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  troths — 

Immortal  life  in  never-fading  worlds 

For  mortal  creatures  conquered  and  secured  "  ? 

Is  that  indeed  “  the  veritable  church¬ 
yard  among  the  mountains,”  where  rest 
so  much  of  human  Joys  and  griefs,  hopes 
and  blights — records  that  live  but  in  the 
pastor’s  memory ;  w’here  green  hillocks 
only  mark  the  graves — 

•  “  Free 

From  Interruption  of  sepulchral  stones  ”  ? 

But  I  might  go  on,  page  after  j)age, 
touching  every  portion  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  district  where  the  poet  had 
his  home  and  haunts,  for  you  can  hardly 
move  a  step  or  turn  the  eye  on  a  single 
point  without  finding  something  he  has 
given  to  fame,  some  association  of  his 
glory— 

”  Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
.  The  things  which  others  understand  ;  ” 

ever  preparing  a  feast  for  millions  upon 
millions,  who  will  be  bis  debtors  to  the 
end  of  time. 

lie  lived  down  “  indifference,”  almost 
the  only  human  malady  to  W'hich  he  had 
been  subjected ;  be  lived  to  know  that 
he  was  valued  in  a  measure  a[>proaching 
desert ;  acknowledged  by  the  senate  and 
“  the  masses  ”  as  a  benefactor  of  all  hu¬ 
man  kind — not  for  a  day,  but  for  ever — 
in  high  and  holy  consciousness  that  he 
had  done  the  work  of  God  for  the  good 
of  man.  To  Wiluam  Words woktii 
have  been,  and  will  be  given,  by  univer¬ 
sal  accord,  as  long  as  language  can  utter 
thought,  “  Perpetual  benedictions !  ” 


.  The  Contemporary  Review. 

THE  POETICAL  FEELING  FOR  EXTER¬ 
NAL  NATURE. 

“  To  those  who  have  studied  history 
with  care,”  wrote  Gustave  Planche, 
“  the  chronology  of  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  is  not  less  evident  than  that  of 
events.”  In  this  sentence  is  touched  the 
keynote  of  a  portion  of  inquiry  and  spec¬ 
ulation  much  dwelt  on  in  recent  years. 
The  last  century,  tired  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  full  of  feverish  dreams,  and  pos¬ 


sessed  by  a  vague  idea  of  human  perfect¬ 
ibility,  expanded  its  imaginative  power 
in  ideal  theories  of  the  past,  and  vision¬ 
ary  hopes  of  a  near  approaching  future. 
To  these  have  succeeded,  with  us,  patient 
endeavors  to  interpret  the  history  of  that 
past,  and  a  conviction,  which  frees  us 
from  enthusiasm  while  it  encourages  ns 
to  toil,  that  there  has  been  a  real  eiluca* 
tion  of  the  human  race  conducted  slowly 
but  steadily,  by  which  “  the  thoughts  of 
men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 
suns,”  and  which  is  still  in  progress. 
E<lncation,  however,  is  not  merely  a  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  intellect,  and  accordingly  we 
can  trace  also  a  moral  culture  of  mankind 
through  which  the  true  principles  of  our 
nature  are  drawn  out,  and  the  rude  mode 
of  action  proper  to  the  child  transformed 
into  the  fine  honor,  the  thoughtful  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  the  serious  sense  of  duty  proper 
to  the  man.  But  this  is  not  all.  In 
the  passage  from  childhood  to  manhood, 
not  only  is  the  intellect  expanded,  not 
only  is  the  moral  nature  taught  to  listen 
to  and  interpret  itself ;  new  feelings  come 
into  ])lay,  and  old  feelings  are  refined 
and  deepened,  placed  upon  firmer  foun¬ 
dations,  and  modified  by  contributions 
from  or  relations  to  those  parts  of  our 
nature  which  are  receiving  development 
from  day  to  day.  And  so  it  has  been 
with  the  human  race.  Just  as  “  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  widened  w'ith  the 
rocess  of  the  suns,”  just  as  there  have 
een  indisputable  extensions  of  men’s  in¬ 
tellectual  horizon  and  discoveries  of  un¬ 
voyaged  seas  and  continents  in  the  world 
of  speculation  and  science,  so  from  age 
to  age  have  there  been  deepenings  and 
retreatings  of  the  emotional  horizoti,  and 
new  territories  opened  in  the  world  of 
literature  and  ark  Even  the  most  prim¬ 
itive  feelings  of  our  nature  are  not  the 
same  they  once  were  Old  men  are  still 
venerable — as  they  *were  when  Homer 
sang — and  wives  are  dear,  and  children  a 
light  of  homes.  Yet,  putting  all  else 
aside,  it  is  certain  that  the  reception  into 
the  general  heart  of  one  assurance — the 
assurance  of  immortality — has  modified 
even  these  simple  home  affections  in  a 
material  way.  Children. are  no  longer 
so  passionatdy  desired,  and  clung  to  as 
the  means  of  gaining  the  semblance,  at 
least,  of  a  perpetuity  of  earthly  life  and 
power ;  but  we  look  into  the  face  of  a 
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little  child  with  a  pnre  joy  and  a  tender 
dread  unknown  to  the  old  world ;  grief 
for  the  newly  lost  is  still  cruel,  but  we 
sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope  : 
love  that  was  strong  as  death  is  stronger 
now,  even  more  than  words  will  tell. 

In  the  history  of  emotions,  few  chap¬ 
ters  to  us  of  the  present  day  would'  be 
more  interesting  than  that  on  the  poetical 
feeling  for  external  nature ;  but  it  is  a 
chapter  that  is  yet  unwritten.  Perpetu¬ 
ally  self-repeating  have  been  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  dawning  and  sunset,  day  and 
night,  seedtime  and  harvest,  summer  and 
winter,  while  no  two  generations  have 
looked  at  them  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  They  are  elementary  and  simple  ; 
but  in  their  very  simplicity,  in  the  fact 
that  the  pleasures  they  afford  are  not  ar- 
tilioial,  constructed  pleasures,  lies  their 
inexhaustible  fulness  of  meaning  and  de¬ 
light  Wordsworth  was  thinking  how 
“the  earth  abideth  forever”  when  he 
wrote  in  his  beautiful  sonnet  to  Twi¬ 
light  ; 

“  Thus  did  the  waters  gleam,  the  mountains 
lower, 

To  the  rude  Briton  when  in  woif-skin  vest, 
Here  roving  wnld  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
On  the  bare  rock,  or  through  a  leafy  bower 
Looked  ere  his  eyes  were  dosed.” 

But  he  partly  forgot  that  “  one  genera¬ 
tion  passeth  away,  and  another  genera¬ 
tion  Cometh,”  in  a  deeper  sense  than  that 
of  mere  living  and  dying.  The  rude 
Briton  did  not  see  the  same  vision  which 
Wordsworth  beheld.  Wordsworth  has 
himself  taught  us  that ; 

“  ^Umds  that  have  nothing  to  confer 
T^d  little  to  perceive." 

And  just  in  proportion  to  the  vast  con¬ 
ferring  power  of  Wordsworth’s  mind 
differed  from  that  of  the  Briton,  so  did 
his  perceiving  capacity.  There  are  a 
thousand  things  which  we  see,  and  from 
which  we  claim  delight,  which  to  our  an¬ 
cestors  were  either  invisible,  or  regarded 
with  horror  or  aversion.  If  the  author 
of  The  Seiuons  had  been  bom  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  earlier,  when  poets  were  writing 
Romances  of  the  Rose  and  Lancelots  of 
the  Lakes,  but  one  of  his  four  books  could 
have  been  written.  All  the  year  round, 
at  that  happy  period,  the  poet’s  calendar 
recorded  spring.  The  birds  never  ceased 


to  make  melody  nor  the  flowers  to  blos¬ 
som.  “  Except  on  Friday  and  the  vigils 
of  the  great  holidays,  Lancelot  bore  al¬ 
ways,  winter  and  summer,  a  chaplet  of 
fresh  roses  on  his  head.”*  No  trouvere 
ever  enjoyed  a  winter  morning’s  walk, 
any  more  than  he  ever  enjoyed  “  the 
cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate.”  But 
more  recent  than  the  discovery  of  winter 
has  been  the  discovery  of  mountains. 
Vast  protuberances  of  the  earth  were  in- 
,  deed  long  since  known  to  exist,  but  the 
word  mountain  meant  at  one  time  some¬ 
thing  ugly  and  repulsive,  afterwards 
I  something  “  picturesque  ”  and  terrible  if 
approached  too  near,  and  now  it  means 
I  something  full  of  a  strange  wonder  and 
glory,  which  makes  the  heart  leap  up 
with  joy,  and  yet  controls  its  beatings — 
something  which  has  made  us  feel  that 
,  the  beauty  of  the  plain,  in  comparison,  is 
!  sensual  and  timorous,  like  the  beauty  of 
a  slave. t  The  beef  and  mutton  of  Derby¬ 
shire  would  require  to  be  very  good,  Via- 
I  tor  thought,  in  Cotton’s  continuation  of 
[  the  Complete  Angler,  to  make  amends  for 
:  the  ill-landscape  about  the  Dove.  If  the 
'  hills  could  only  be  got  out  of  the  way  it 
would  be  so  much  improved !  About 
thirty  years  later,  however,  Berkeley 
would  have  made  light  of  the  “  high, 
bleak,  and  craggv’  ”  hills  of  Derbyshire. 

“  Green  fields  and  flowery  meadows  and 
purling  streams  are  nowhere  in  such  per¬ 
fection  as  in  England ;  .  .  .  but  to 

enable  a  man  to  describe  rocks  and  prec¬ 
ipices,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he 

ass  the  Alps.”  Yes,  for  Berkeley  had 

imself  been  carried  in  an  open  chair 
over  Mount  Cenis,  “  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  and  formidable  parts  of  the  Alps 

•  Saint-Bciive,  Portraiti  Litteraires,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
107. 

t  So  Robert  Browning  in  The  Engliehman  <n 
Itaig.  It  U  perhnps  worth  contrasting  a  passage 
from  Addison  with  the  description  of  mountains 
in  this,  poem:  "We  are  quickly  tired  of  looking  * 
u|)on  Hills  and  Valleys,  where  everything  is  fixt 
and  settled  in  the  same  Place  and  Posture,  but 
find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at 
the  Sight  of  such  Object*  as  are  ever  in  motion, 
and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  Eye  of  the 
Beholder.” — Spectator,  No  412. 

"  Oh,  those  mountains,  their  infinite  movement ! 
Still  moving  with  you ; 

For  ever  some  new  bead  and  breast  of  them 
Thrusts  into  view 

To  observe  the  intruder;  you  see  it 
If  quickly  you  turn. 

And,  before  Uiey  escape  you,  surprise  them.” 


j 
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lliat  is  ever  past  over  by  mortal  men,”  I 
and  there  he  found  rocks  that  are  “  steep 
enough  to  cause  the  heart  of  the  most 
valiant  man  to  sink  within  him,”  and 
there  he  broke  his  sword,  his  watch,  and  ; 
liis  snuff-box.  So  he  writes  to  Pope  and 
Prior ;  and  Pope  certainly,  but  not  for ' 
M'ant  of  mountains  in  England,  did  not 
succeed  in  describing  “rocks  and  preci-  j 
pices  the  truth  being  that  Pope  (for ' 
whom  our  admiration  is  sincere  and  J 
great)  was  born  too  soon  to  see  a  moun- 
uiin,  and  would  not  have  found  one  had  | 
he  lived  at  Kydal.  Nay,  it  is  to  be  | 
feared  that  if  one  delightful  household  | 
h-ad  been  transported  some  night  from  I 
Olney  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes,  I 
next  morning  Cowpcr  would  have  sighed  ! 
with  a  tender  regret  for  the  wildeniess  j 
at  Weston  (the  only  vast  wdlderness  in  i 
which  the  sociable  poet  would  really  have 
cared  for  a  lodge),  for  Mr.  Throckmor- 1 
ton’s  chestnut  avenue,  and  “  a  field  one  j 
side  of  which  formed  a  terrace,  and  the  j 
other  was  planted  with  poplars,  at  whose 
feet  ran  the  Ouse,  that  I  used  to  account  I 
a  little  Paradise.”  “  The  best  image  | 
which  the  world  can  give  of  Paradise,”  i 
writes  Mr.  liuskin,  “is  in  the  slope  of | 
the  meadows,  orchards,  and  cornfields  i 
on  the  sides  of  a  great  Alp,  with  its  pur¬ 
ple  rocks,  and  eternal  snows  above.” 

Yet  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves.  The 
education  of  our  senses  has  only  begun. 
W e  do  not  yet  see  many  things ;  we  can 
recognize  things  by  a  mark  or  two,  with¬ 
out  seeing  them,  sufficiently  for  our  get¬ 
ting  and  spending  purposes.  We  have 
learned  some  few  elementary  facts  of  na¬ 
ture,  because  wo  have  been  taught  to 
look  at  them,  or  because,  on  some  nappy 
morning  for  a  moment,  when  we  were 
alone,  our  eyes  were  opened,  and  w’o  | 
saw.  We  hear,  w’hen  wo  are  not  too  j 
deaf  through  selfish  anxiety  or  pride,  and  ; 
when  our  passions  and  vanities  are  not  i 
too  noisy,  some  of  the  forte  passages  in  i 
the  symphony  of  the  world  ;  but  how  , 
Btnall  a  fragment  of  the  symphony  these  ! 
constitute,  those  who  have  heard  most  of 
it  best  know.  Not  eveiy  one,  inde^,  is  i 
c.apable  of  vigor  of  observation  in  a  high  ' 


•  One  important  observation  Pope  made—  ■ 
which  has  never  been  reversed — that  mountains 
are  broader  at  the  base  than  the  summit : 

“  Hare,  where  the  mountains,  leutning  as  they  rise. 

Lose  the  low  vales,  and  steal  Into  the  skies.’’ 

Naw  Saaias — ^YoL  IV.,  No.  6. 


degree,  but  obvious  facts  should  be,  and 
at  some  future  time  will  be,  familiar  to 
all.  This  is  still  far  from  being  the  case.  - 
No  person  surely  can  have  looked  many 
times  at  water — a  lake,  a  quietly  running 
river,  or  a  woodland  pool — without  hav¬ 
ing  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
phenomenon  of  “  interrupted  reflection  ” 
— the  reflection  of  some  object,  a  tree 
suppose,  a  portion  of  which  is  effaced  by 
a  breeze.  Yet  Mr.  Hamerton,  who  has  set 
a  goo<l  example  to  all  studious  observers 
in  making  public  the  contents  of  his 
Liber  Memorialise  writes : 

“  I  was  solcnmly  warned  by  a  dealer  never 
to  introduce  interrupted  reflection  in  any  pic¬ 
ture,  because,  as  he  assured  me  on  the  strength 
of  a  long  exiHjrience,  such  phenomena  always 
lessened  the  salableness  of  landscapes,  as  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  understand  them.” 

The  truth  is,  we  have  as  yet  rather  be¬ 
gun  to  feel  that  there  is  around  us  a  world 
of  wonder  and  beauty  than  actually  to 
see  it  It  is  in  the  preparation  for  seeing 
Nature,  in  the  willingness  to  learn  from 
her,  the  confidence  in  her  teaching,  and 
that  receptive  perception,  that  wise  pas¬ 
siveness,  proper  to  the  poet  rather  than 
the  painter,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
our  chief  general  progress.  But  what 
we  anticipate  is,  that  the  results  of  ac¬ 
tive  observation,  the  laborious,  self-con¬ 
scious  analysis  of  the  appearances  of  the 
world,  will  after  sufficient  time  become 
the  inherited  possession  of  all  men,  and 
will  form  a  new  and  wider  basis  for  that 
effortless  perception,  with  all  its  emo¬ 
tionless  syntheses,  in  which  lies  the 
secret  of  the  poetical  representation  of 
nature. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  poetical  feeling 
for  nature  is  a  sublimate  of  many  ele¬ 
ments,  intellectual,  emotional,  sensuous ; 
it  is  not  so  much  a  feeling  which  belongs 
to  any  special  organ  of  spiritual  sensibil¬ 
ity,  as  the  whole  vital  movement  of  our 
being  when  turned  in  a  particular  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  tremulous  to  almost  every 
influence  tliat  in  any  way,  physically  or 
mentally,  affects  us.  It  grows  with  our 
growth,  passes  from  mood  to  mood  as 
the  eye  b^omes  active  and  observant  or 
passive  and  receptive,  follows  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  our  moral  character  (so  that, 
from  seeing  and  loving  what  Angelico 
loved  and  saw,  we  may  bring  ourselves 
87 
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to  Bee  only  such  things  an  were  the 
troubled  delight  of  Salvator  Rosa’s  eye), 
receives  a  gleam  or  shade  from  every  joy 
or  sorrow  we  experience,  and  is  not 
quite  the  same  at  any  two  periods  of  our 
lives.  Never  were  days  more  closely 
“  bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety  ” 
than  those  of  "^Vordsworth.  The  rain¬ 
bow  at  which  his  heart  leaped  up  in 
childhood  never  became  to  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictionary  definition,  a  meteoric 
phenomenon  in  which  the  sun’s  rays  are 
separated  into  the  colors  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum  ^  yet  the  apparition  came  and 
went  at  one  time  with  the  glory  and 
freshness  of  a  dream,  which  partly  faded 
awa^.  W ordsworth’s  love  of  nature,  while 
to  his  boy’s  heart  and  senses  the  blind¬ 
ing  gladness  of  life  was  overmasteringly 
strong,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  he 
was  tyrannized  over  by  the  mere  organic  I 
pleasure  of  sight,  little  resembled  the ! 
spiritual  communion  with  nature  of  his 
later  years,  so  calm  and  yet  so  rapturous 
— so  full  of  passion  and  yet  so  full  of 
thought  Still  numberless  as  are  the 
forms  which  this  feeling  assumes,  we 
discern  after  a  while  certain  great  typical 
forms  among  them,  which  it  is  possible 
to  study  with  some  hojie  of  arriving  at 
the  chief  causes  of  their,  differences. 
Such  a  study  we  would  at  present  in 
part  attempt 

In  part ;  for  many  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  causes  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  investigate.  Let  the  reader  consider 
how  the  feeling  for  external  nature  is 
modified  by  the  differences  of  individual 
organization,  physical  and  mental ;  by 
the  different  characteristics  of  races  ;  by 
the  influence  of  climates — a  climate  in 
which  each  morning  renews  the  bridal 
pomps  of  the  earth  and  sky,  or  one  in 
which  the  years,  before  they  are  very  old, 
if  we  reckon  fh>m  their  birth  in  spring, 
are  ruined  with  rains  and  snow  ;  of  a  soil 
teeming  with  life,  and  giving  birth,  with 
unassisted  throes,  to  monstrous  vegeta- 
tation,  or  of  one  in  which  every  daisy  is 
as  a  pearl,  and  the  furrows  must  be  set¬ 
tled  with  anxious  hands:  let  him  con¬ 
sider  the  influence  of  social  and  political 
conditions;*  of  periods  when  the  atmos- 

*  De  TocqoeTiUfl  haa  some  ingenious  remarks 
on  the  inflnence  of  the  democratic  spirit  en  the  feel¬ 
ing  for  nature.  De  la  Democralie  en  Am&ique,  toL 
8,  chap.  XTii.,  ed.  1841. 


phere  is  one  of  sorrow,  and  others  when 
it  is  one  of  joy;  the  influence  of  times  of 
war  and  times  of  peace,  of  city  and  coun¬ 
try  life,  of  art,  of  travel,  and  much  more 
that  he  will  think  of ;  and  then  he  will 
be  able  to  diminish  what  we  have  to  say 
to  its  true  proportion  in  reference  to  the 
entire  subject 

In  this  enumeration  one  capital  omis¬ 
sion  has  been  made — philosophical,  relig¬ 
ious,  and  scientific  views  of  the  external 
world,  and  our  relations  to  it,  which  ob¬ 
viously  must  affect  to  some  extent  the 
feeling  wdth  which  it  is  regarded.  But 
do  they  affect  it  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent?  Are  the  results  of  art  really  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  influence  of  philosophical  be¬ 
liefs?  Are  we  justified  in  speaking  of 
the  philosophy  of  a  poet  or  artist?  We 
must  try  to  give  some  answer  to  these 
questions. 

Two  answers  we  find  ready  to  our 
hand.  Clough  wrote  from  Oxford  in 
1838— 

“  W ere  it  not  for  the  happy  notion  that  a 
man's  (loctiy'  is  not  at  ail  affected  liy  his  opin¬ 
ions,  or  indeed  character  and  mind  altogether, 
I  fear  the  Paradise  Lost  would  be  utterly 
unsalable,  except  for  waste  paper,  in  the 
University." 

This  is  really  the  popular  view.  Art  is 
not  supposed  to  be  the  finest  effluence  of 
the  entire  nature  of  the  artist,  but  to  be 
the  offspring  of  a  special  faculty,  imagin¬ 
ation — the  faculty  of  giving  to  airy  noth¬ 
ing  a  Meal  habitation  and  a  name,  which 
operates  best  when  judgment,  rea.son, 
and  reflection  are  laid  to  sleep.  We 
shall  say  nothing  in  reply  to  this,  but 
must  consider  another  answer,  the  ex¬ 
treme  opposite  to  the  popular  one,  which 
has  recently  been  given  by  a  writer  of 
high  literary  and  philosophical  attain¬ 
ments.  “  Though  it  is  not  the  power  of 
speculative  reason  alone  that  constitutes 
a  poet,”  writes  Mr.  Masson,  “is  it  not 
felt  that  the  work  of  a  poet  is  measured 
by  the  amount  and  depth  of  his  specula¬ 
tive  reason  ?  ”  By  this  Mr.  Masson  does 
not  mean  that  if  we  take  a  sounding  of  a 
poet’s  depth  in  the  speculative  region  we 
shall  BO  obtains  fair  measure  of  his  depth 
in  all  other  directions.  Even  this  state¬ 
ment  would  be  indefensible.  Shelley, 
for  instance,  judged  by  the  amount  and 
depth  of  his  speculative  reason,  can  not 
hold  a  place  among  the  great  poets  of 
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this  century.  Still  less  ain  Keats ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  poetry  of 
Shelley  is  food  too  ethereal,  and  that  of 
Keata  too  richly  fruit -like,  to  support 
human  nature  alone.  Yet  what  a  wealth 
of  beauty,  what  a  satisfying  fulness  of 
imagination,  what  a  warmth  of  coloring, 
what  a  splendor  of  life,  what  a  joy,  what 
a  sadness  below  the  joy,  we  find  in  the 
best  poems  of  Keats  I  And  wh.at  a 
grace,  what  a  delicacy,  what  an  a<;rial 
loveliness,  what  a  fairy-like  tinting,  what 
a  white  heat  of  intellectualized  passion , 
what  a  melody,  piercing  sweet,  we  find 
everywhere  in  Shelley  !  “  The  good 

stars  met  in  his  horoscope,  made  him  of 
spirit,  fire,  and  dew.”  But  Mr.  Masson’s 
meaning  is,  that  the  worth  of  a  poet’s 
work,  “  ultimately  and  on  the  whole,  is 
the  worth  of  the  speculation,  the  philoso¬ 
phy  on  which  it  re.sts,  and  which  entered 
into  the  conception  of  it”*  Wh.at  Shel¬ 
ley  enjoyed  and  suffered  accordingly — 
what  he  saw,  what  ho  imagined — are  of 
slight  significance  compared  with  the 
“  philosophy,”  the  “  speculation  ”  which 
entered  into  his  work.  We  shall  mea.s- 
ure  the  worth  of  the  best  of  his  poetry  in 
this  way  only  when  we  have  advanced 
to  the  higher  criticism  of  those  German 
writers  who  find  cosmogonic  theories, 
and  inquiries  into  psychology,  in  the 
symphonies  of  Beethoven,  and  who  urge 
the  artists  of  the  present  d.ay  to  explore 
with  instrumental  music  the  field  of  his¬ 
tory,  as  the  great  musician  of  JJonn  ex¬ 
plored  that  of  philosophy.! 

The  greatest  of  moaern  creators  in 
literature,  speaking  of  his  own  work, 
said  : 

“  Wilhelm  Meitter  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
calculable  productions ;  I  myself  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  the  key  to  it.  People  seek  a 
central  point,  and  that  is  hard  and  not  even 
right.  I  should  think  a  rich,  manifold  life, 
brought  close  to  our  eyes,  would  be  enough 
in  itself,  without  any  express  tendency,  wliich, 
after  all,  is  only  for  the  intellect” 

Again,  Goethe  said : 

”  Fautt  is  quite  incommensurable,  and  all 


•  These  words  occur  in  Britith  NovetuU ;  bat  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Masson  measures  the  worth  of 
the  poet's  and  the  novelist’s  work  by  tlie  same 
standard. 

fSee  Charles  Beanquier’s  PIdlotophie  dt  la 
Mutique,  pp.  100-1.  (Germer  Bailliere,  18C6.) 


attempts  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  are  in  vain.” 

These  sentences  are  from  the  Convert 
sations  taith  Kckertmnny  and  let  us  add 
another  whi^h  states,  with  almost  the 
boldness  of  a  paradox,  the  truth  on  this 
subject : 

• 

‘‘The  conversation  now  turned  on  Tiuuo 
and  the  idea  which  Goethe  had  endeavored 
to  present  by  it.  ‘  Idea  !  ’  said  Goethe,  ‘  as  if 
I  knew  anything  about  it.  I  had  the  life  of 
Tasso — I  had  my  own  life.  .  .  I  can  truly 
say  of  ray  production,  it  it  hone  of  my  bone, 
and Jleih  of  my  jU»h.  .  .  .  The  only  pro¬ 
duction  of  greater  extent  in  which  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  having  labored  to  set  forth  a  pervad¬ 
ing  idea,  is  probably  Wahlcervnindteehaften. 
This  novel  has  thus  become  comprehensible 
to  the  understanding ;  but  1  will  not  say  that 
it  is  therefore  better.  I  am  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  the  mure  incommensurable,  and 
the  more  incomprehensible  to  the  understand¬ 
ing,  a  poetic  instruction  is,  so  much  the  better 
it  is.  ’  ”• 

The  specul.'itive  and  the  artistic  na¬ 
tures,  their  modes  of  operation,  and  their 
products,  ai%  in  truth  different  through¬ 
out  The  artistic  spirit  does  not  operate 
by  analysis  and  generalization ;  it  does 
not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  fiowers  by 
studying  vegetable  anatomy  ;  it  does  not 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
by  philosophical  investigation  ;  it  ac¬ 
quires  it  chiefly  by  realizing,  through  a 
profound  sympathy  with  living  men  and 
women,  and  through  the  experience  of 
life,  that  large  fund  of  humanity  which 
is  the  pos-session  of  every  great  artistic 
nature.  Mental  anatomy  may  be  worth 
the  dramatist’s  study,  as  physical  anat¬ 
omy  is  worth  the  sculptor’s ;  but  let  us 
remember  that  there  were  no  anatomical 
lectures  in  the  days  of  Homer  or  of 
Phidias.  As  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
speculative  intellect,  they  hardly  become 
available  for  artistic  purposes  till  they 
have  ceased  to  be  conclusions,  till  they 
have  dropped  out  of  the  intellect  into 
the  moral  nature,  and  there  become  vital  , 
and  obscure.  And  obscure  all  great  ait 
is — not  with  the  perplexity  of  subtle 
speculation,  but  with  the  mystery  of 
vital  movement.  How  complex  soever 
the  character  of  some  dramatis  persona, 


*  ConverMotions  of  Gotlhe  with  Ecktrmattn,  traiia- 
lated  by  John  Oxe^ord,  voU  i.,  pp.  2UU-1, 415-10 ; 
voL  IL,  p.  210. 
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to  Bee  onij  such  things  an  were  the 
troubled  delight  of  Salvator  Rosa’s  eye), 
receives  a  gleam  or  shade  from  every  joy 
or  sorrow  we  experieilce,  and  is  not 
quite  the  same  at  any  two  periods  of  our 
lives.  Never  were  days  more  closely 
“  bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety  ” 
than  those  of  '\Vordsworth.  The  rain¬ 
bow  at  which  his  heart  leaped  up  in 
childhood  never  became  to  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictionary  definition,  a  meteoric 
phenomenon  in  which  the  sun’s  rays  are 
separated  into  the  colors  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum ;  yet  the  apparition  came  and 
went  at  one  time  with  the  glory  and 
freshness  of  a  dream,  which  partly  faded 
away.  Wordsworth’s  love  of  nature,  while 
to  his  boy’s  heart  and  senses  the  blind¬ 
ing  gladness  of  life  was  overmasteringly 
strong,  and  at  a  later  period,  w'hen  he 
was  tyrannized  over  by  the  mere  organic 
pleasure  of  sight,  little  resembled  the 
spiritual  communion  with  nature  of  his 
later  years,  so  calm  aud  yet  so  rapturous 
— BO  full  of  passion  and  yet  so  full  of 
thought.  Still  numberless  as  are  the 
forms  which  this  feeling  assumes,  we 
discern  after  a  while  certain  great  typical 
forms  among  them,  which  it  is  possible 
to  study  with  some  hope  of  arriving  at 
the  chief  causes  of  their,  differences. 
Such  a  study  we  would  at  present  in 
part  attempt 

In  part ;  for  many  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  causes  it  b  not  our  intention 
to  investigate.  Let  the  reader  consider 
how  the  feeling  for  external  nature  is 
modified  by  the  differences  of  individual 
organization,  physical  and  mental ;  by 
the  difiTerent  characteristics  of  races  ;  by 
the  inffuence  of  climates — a  climate  in 
which  each  morning  renews  the  bridal 
pomps  of  the  earth  and  sky,  or  one  in 
which  the  years,  before  they  are  very  old, 
if  we  reckon  from  their  birth  in  spring, 
are  ruined  with  rains  and  snow  ;  of  a  soil 
teeming  with  life,  and  giving  birth,  with 
unassisted  throes,  to  monstrous  vegeta- 
tation,  or  of  one  in  which  every  daby  is 
as  a  pearl,  and  the  furrows  must  be  set¬ 
tled  with  anxious  hands:  let  him  con¬ 
sider  the  influence  of  social  and  political 
conditions  ;*  of  periods  when  the  atmos- 


*  De  Tocqnerille  Lm  •<>me  ingenious  remarks 
on  the  influence  of  the  democratic  spirit  on  the  feel¬ 
ing  fornature.  D*  la  DemocratU  sa  Am&iqu*^  toL 
S,  chap,  xrii.,  ed.  1941. 


FOR  EXTERNAL  NATURE.  [November, 

phere  is  one  of  sorrow,  and  others  when 
It  is  one  of  joy ;  the  influence  of  times  of 
war  and  times  of  peace,  of  city  and  coun¬ 
try  life,  of  art,  of  travel,  and  much  more 
that  he  will  think  of ;  and  then  he  will 
be  able  to  diminish  what  we  have  to  say 
to  its  true  proportion  in  reference  to  the 
entire  subject. 

In  this  enumeration  one  capital  omis¬ 
sion  has  been  made — philosophical,  relig¬ 
ious,  and  scientific  views  of  the  external 
world,  and  our  relations  to  it,  which  ob¬ 
viously  must  affect  to  some  extent  the 
feeling  with  which  it  is  regarded.  But 
do  they  affect  it  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  ?  Are  the  results  of  art  really  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  influence  of  philosophical  be¬ 
liefs  t  Are  we  justified  in  s]>eaking  of 
the  philosophy  of  a  poet  or  artist?  Wo 
must  try  to  give  some  answer  to  these 
questions. 

Two  answere  wo  find  ready  to  our 
hand.  Clough  wrote  from  Oxford  in 
1838— 

“Were  it  not  for  the  happy  notion  that  a 
man’s  jKKJtry  is  not  at  aii  affected  l)y  ids  opin¬ 
ions,  or  indeed  character  aud  mind  altogetlier, 
I  fear  the  Paradue  Lo»t  wovdd  be  utterly 
unsalable,  except  for  waste  paper,  in  the 
University." 

This  is  really  the  popular  view.  Art  is 
not  supposed  to  be  the  finest  effluence  of 
the  entire  nature  of  the  artist,  but  to  be 
the  offspring  of  a  special  faculty,  imagin¬ 
ation — the  faculty  of  giving  to  airy  noth¬ 
ing  a  Ideal  habitation  and  a  name,  whicii 
operates  best  when  judgment,  reason, 
and  reflection  are  laid  to  sleep.  We 
shall  say  nothing  in  reply  to  this,  but 
must  consider  another  answer,  the  ex¬ 
treme  opposite  to  the  popular  one,  which 
has  recently  been  given  by  a  writer  of 
high  literary  and  philosophical  attain¬ 
ments.  “  Though  it  is  not  the  power  of 
speculative  reason  alone  that  constitutes 
a  poet,”  writes  Mr.  Masson,  “is  it  not 
felt  that  the  work  of  a  poet  is  measured 
by  the  amount  and  depth  of  hb  specula¬ 
tive  reason  ?  ”  By  this  Mr.  Masson  does 
not  mean  that  if  we  take  a  sounding  of  a 
poet’s  depth  in  the  speculative  region  we 
shall  so  obtain  a  fair  measure  of  his  depth 
in  all  other  directions.  Even  this  state¬ 
ment  would  be  indefensible.  Shelley, 
for  instance,  judged  by  the  amount  and 
depth  of  hb  speculative  reason,  can  not 
hold  a  place  among  the  great  poets  of 
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this  centurv.  Still  less  can  Keats ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  poetry  of 
Shelley  is  food  too  ethereal,  and  that  of 
Keats  too  richly  fruit -like,  to  support 
human  nature  alone.  Yet  what  a  wealth 
of  beauty,  what  a  satisfying  fulness  of 
imagination,  what  a  warmth  of  coloring, 
what  a  splendor  of  life,  what  a  joy,  what 
a  sadness  below  the  joy,  we  find  in  the 
best  poems  of  Ke.aLs !  And  wh.at  a 
grace,  what  a  delicacy,  what  an  aerial 
loveliness,  what  a  fairy-like  tinting,  what 
a  white  heat  of  intellectualized  passion , 
what  a  melody,  piercing  sweet,  we  find 
everywhere  in  Shelley  !  “  The  good 

stars  met  in  his  horoscope,  made  him  of 
spirit,  fire,  and  dew.”  But  Mr.  Masson’s 
meaning  is,  that  the  worth  of  a  poet’s 
work,  “  ultimately  and  on  the  whole,  is 
the  worth  of  the  speculation,  the  philoso¬ 
phy  on  which  it  rests,  and  which  entered 
into  the  conception  of  it”*  What  Shel¬ 
ley  enjoyed  and  suffered  accordingly — 
what  he  saw,  what  he  imagined — are  of 
slight  significance  compared  with  the 
“  philosophy,”  the  “  speculation  ”  which 
entered  into  his  work.  We  shall  meas¬ 
ure  the  worth  of  the  best  of  his  poetry  in 
this  w’ay  only  when  we  have  advanced 
to  the  higher  criticism  of  those  German 
writers  who  find  cosmogonic  theories, 
and  inquiries  into  psychology,  in  the 
symphonies  of  Beethoven,  and  who  urge 
the  artists  of  the  present  d.ay  to  explore 
with  instrumental  music  the  field  of  his¬ 
tory,  as  the  great  musician  of  d3onn  ex¬ 
plored  that  of  philosophy.! 

Tlie  greatest  of  modern  creators  in 
literature,  speaking  of  his  own  work, 
said  : 

“  Wilhelm  MeitUr  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
calculable  productions ;  I  myself  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  the  key  to  it.  People  seek  a 
central  point,  and  that  is  bard  and  not  even 
right.  I  should  think  a  rich,  manifold  life, 
brought  close  to  our  eyes,  would  be  enough 
in  itself,  without  any  express  tendency,  wliicb, 
after  all,  is  only  for  the  intellect” 

Again,  Goethe  said : 

”  Faxut  is  quite  incommensurable,  and  all 

•  These  words  occur  in  British  Novelists ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Masson  measures  the  worth  of 
the  poet's  and  the  novelist’s  work  by  tlio  same 
standard. 

t  See  Charles  Bcanquier’s  Philosophis  ds  la 
Mttsique,  pp.  100-1.  (Germcr  Bailli^n^  1866.) 


attempts  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  are  in  vain.” 

These  sentences  are  from  the  Conver¬ 
sations  loith  Eckermann^  and  let  us  add 
another  whi>li  states,  with  almost  the 
boldness  of  a  paradox,  the  truth  on  this 
subject : 

• 

“The  conversation  now  turned  on  Tiuuio 
and  the  idea  which  Goethe  had  endeavored 
to  present  by  it.  ‘  Idea  !  ’  said  Goethe,  ‘  as  if 
I  knew  anything  about  it.  1  had  the  life  of 
Tasso — I  had  my  own  life.  .  .  I  can  truly 
say  of  ray  production,  it  is  hone  of  my  bone, 
and Jteih  of  my  Jiesh.  .  .  .  The  only  pro¬ 
duction  of  greater  extent  in  which  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  having  labored  to  set  forth  a  pervad¬ 
ing  idea,  is  probably  Wahleerteandtsehnften. 
This  novel  has  thus  become  comprehen.sible 
to  the  understanding ;  but  I  will  not  say  that 
it  is  therefore  better.  I  am  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  the  more  incommensurable,  and 
the  more  incomprehensible  to  the  understand¬ 
ing,  a  poetic  instruction  is,  so  much  the  better 
it  is.  ’  ”• 

The  specuhative  and  the  artistic  na¬ 
tures,  their  modes  of  operation,  and  their 
products,  are  in  truth  different  through¬ 
out  The  artistic  spirit  does  not  operate 
by  analysis  and  generalization ;  it  does 
not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  flowers  by 
studying  vegetable  anatomy  ;  it  does  not 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
by  philosophical  investigation  ;  it  ac¬ 
quires  it  chiefly  by  realizing,  through  a 
profound  sympathy  with  living  men  and 
women,  and  through  the  experience  of 
life,  that  large  fund  of  humanity  which 
is  the  possession  of  every  great  artistic 
nature.  Mental  anatomy  may  be  worth 
the  dramatist’s  study,  as  physical  anat¬ 
omy  is  worth  the  sculptor’s ;  but  let  us 
remember  that  there  were  no  anatomical 
lectures  in  the  days  of  Homer  or  of 
Phidias.  As  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
speculative  intellect,  they  hardly  become 
available  for  artistic  purposes  till  they 
have  ceased  to  be  conclusions,  till  they 
have  dropped  out  of  the  intellect  into 
the  moral  nature,  and  there  become  vital  ^ 
and  obscure.  And  obscure  all  great  art 
is — not  with  the  perplexity  of  subtle 
speculation,  but  with  the  mystery  of 
vitsil  movement.  How  complex  soever 
the  character  of  some  dramatis  persona. 


*  Conversations  of  Goethe  unth  Eclcerinann,  trans¬ 
lated  by  John  Oxeuforu,  voL  i.,  pp.  200-1, 415-16  ; 
vol.  IL,  p.  210. 
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for  instance,  may  be,  if  it  ha.s  been  elab- 
crated  in  the  intellect,  another  intellect 
cjiii  make  it  out.  llow  simple  soever  it ' 
be,  if  the  writer  has  made  it  his  own  by 
a  complete  sympathy,  it  is  real,  and  there¬ 
fore  inexhaustioly  full  of  meaning.  It 
seems  very  easy  to  understand  Shake- , 
M)eare’s  Celia,  or  Goethe’s  Clarchen  or 
Fhilina,  they  seem  such  simple  concep-  j 
tioiis ;  yet  we  never  quite  comprehend  ; 
them,  any  more  than  we  do  the  simplest 
rea\  human  being,  and  so  we  return  to ' 
them  again  and  again,  ever  finding  some-  i 
thing  new.  1  hey  are  as  clear  as  the  | 
se.a,  which  tempts  us  to  look  down  and  ^ 
down  into  its  unresisting  depths ;  but,  ^ 
like  the  sea,  tliey  are  unfathomable  by  any  ; 
eye.  j 

Hence  it  is  that  the  artistic  product — 
the  work  of  art — so  far  from  being  meas¬ 
urable,  as  regards  its  worth,  by  the  spec¬ 
ulation  which  entered  into  it,  is  far  richer  i 
than  any  intellectual  gift  the  artist  could  i 
liave  oflered.  It  rests  not  so  much  on  any  , 
view  of  life  (all  views  of  life  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  one-sided)  as  on  a  profound  syra- 1 
])athy  with  life  in  certain'  individual  j 
forms  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  whole  j 
nature  of  the  artist  is  lost  in  his  work —  j 
his  j)erceptive  powers,  his  sensuous  im- 
]>ulses,  his  reason,  his  imagination,  his 
emotions,  his  will,  the  conscious  activity 
and  unconscious  energj-  interj)enetrating  [ 
one  another — will  his  work  come  forth 
full,  not  of  speculation,  but  what  is  so 
much  better,  of  life,  the  open  secret  of  art* 

Are  we  then  justified  in  speaking  of 
the  philosophy  of  a  jioet?  Yes,  certainly. 
In  the  first  place,  the  |K)et  is  a  thinker, 
though  not  of  the  speculative  kind.  He 
has  his  views  of  life,  and  these  enter  con¬ 
sciously  and  unconsciously  into  his  work  ; 
only  we  are  to  look  for  them  there  not  as 
views,  but  as  a  part  of  the  movement  of 

•  “It  has  been  long  perceived  tliat  in  art  all 
things  are  not  performed  with  a  full  conscious- 
iioss ;  that  with  the  conscious  activity  an  nneon- 
w  louB  energy  must  unite  itself ;  that  the  perfect 
union  und  reciprocal  inter])enctration  of  the  two 
is  that  which  accomplishes  the  highest  in  art ; 
works  wanting  tbis  seal  of  unconscious  power  are 
recognized  by  the  evident  want  of  a  self-sufficing 
life,  independent  of  the  producing  life ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  where  this  operates,  art  gives  to  its 
jirududioos,  together  with  the  highest  clearness  of 
th-  understanding,  that  inscrutable  reality  by 
which  they  resemble  works  of  nature.” — UcAtil- 
ling  on  the  ReUtion  between  the  Plastic  Arts  and 
Xature,  p.  9,. 


life  itself.  Goethe,  for  example,  was  a 
thinker  of  the  highest  order,  and,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other,  resumes  iti 
himself  the  diverse  tendencies  of  modern 
si>eoulatiou.  Into  Faust  entered  the 
quintessence  of  fifty-eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence  and  meditation  of  the  greatest 
modem  mind,  and  •  Wilhelm  Meister 
is  fuller  of  profound  suggestion  than 
most  of  the  treatises  on  human  nature 
and  philosophies  of  life.  But  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  of  that  unbroken,  that  ddep 
and  pregnant  kind,  which  real  action  ana 
suffering  whisper  to  whoever  has  ears  to 
hear  ;  and  all  his  life  Goethe  had  a  dis¬ 
dain,  remarkable  in  one  of  such  rare  intel¬ 
lectual  tolerance,  of  the  systems  and  for¬ 
mulas  of  philosophy.  But,  secondly,  it  is 
a  strange  mistake  to  mgai'd  the  philosopher 
as  a  mere  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
systems.  Deeper  than  the  region  of  the 
the  elaborative  intellect  lies  a  region  of 
active  and  moral  tendencies,  in  which 
we  find  the  main  causes  of  the  differenues 
between  one  man  and  another,  and  the.se 
tendencies,  often  quite  os  much  as  ideas, 
are  the  material  out  of  which  a  man's 
philosophy  shapes  itself.  Here,  then, 
we  have  right  to  compare  speculative 
and  artistic  natures,  and  separate  each  of 
the  two  into  corresponding  groups.  The 
warfare  of  thinkers  is  not  a  mere  war¬ 
fare  of  ideas,  but  of  intellectual  ized  ten¬ 
dencies  as  well ;  and  hence  the  same  par¬ 
ties  that  occupied  the  field  two  thousand 
years  ago  occupy  it  to-day.  It  is  not  pure 
force  of  logic  commonly  which  compels 
one  of  us  to  enter  the  porch  and  another 
to  enter  the  sty ;  more  often  we  have 
some  dim,  aifectionato  reminiscence  of 
antenatal  porches,  or  a  congenital  faculty 
for  scenting  hog- wash.  One  of  us  has 
an  excess  of  earthy  {larticles  in  his  com¬ 
plexion,  and  he  becomes  a  materialist; 
another  is  born  with  a  sensibility  to  all 
the  skyey  infiuences,  and  his  first  Grow¬ 
ings  were  the  rudiments  of  an  idealistic 
philosophy.  Zeno  can  bo  understood 
only  by  the  Zeno  that  is  in  us  ;  and  if  he 
has  expelled  Epicurus,  we  shall  be  to 
Euicurus  of  Satnos  as  the  deaf  adder 
which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.  But 
the  Stoic  or  Epicurean,  the  materialistic 
or  idealistic  tendencies,  may  exist  in  us, 
and  not  find  their  most  natural  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  intellect  We  may  be  gifted 
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with  active  rather  than  specnlative  pow¬ 
ers,  and  then  these  tendencies  will  real¬ 
ize  themselves  in  a  practical  way  ;  or  we 
may  be  gifted  with  an  artistic  nature,  and 
then,  deriving  sustenance  from  all  the 
elements,  they  will  spring  up,  blossom, 
and  bear  fruit  in  poetry  and  art.  , 

The  ^piestion — we  may  call  it,  as  we 
like,  a  philosophical  or  a  religious  ques¬ 
tion — first  in  importance  with  reference 
to  the  feeling  for  external  nature  is 
tins — How  does  the  external  world  stand 
related  to  me— in  a  hostile  or  friendly 
W’ay  ?  Is  it  in  itself  good  or  is  it  evil  1 
And  are  its  intentions  with  regard  to  me 
benevolent  or  the  reverse?  Is  it  es¬ 
tranged  from  God  and  full  of  snares  for 
the  soul  of  man,  or  is  it  still  God’s  world 
and  lovingly  dusposed  towards  us?  And  j 
since  it  is  evident  that  to  the  senses,  the  j 
imagination,  and  the  simple  human  heart,  | 
the  earth  and  sky  do  speak  lovingly,  and  ! 
receive  from  them  a  j)rompt  and  joyous  I 
response,  there  is  another  question  close¬ 
ly  connected.  Is  the  heart  in  such  move¬ 
ments  as  these  to  be  trusted  or  to  be  sus- 
I»ected  ?  May  I  live  witli  open  senses  ■ 
and  free  spirit,  or  is  a  higher  life  to  be  i 
atUiined  by  the  renunciation  of  freedom,  ! 
even  though,  with  the  renunciation  of 
freedom,  joy  and  beauty  disappear? 

.We  can  not  do  better  here  than  listen 
to  M.  Sainte-Beuve :  i 

“  To  understand  and  to  love  nature,  one 
must  not  be  always  intent  on  inward  good  or 
evil —  incessantly  occupied  with  spiritual  self- 
defence.  nionil  discipline  and  restraint.  Those  1 
w’ho  nia».e  a  kind  of  cold  and  colorless  limbo  I 
of  the  eartli,  who  see  here  only  exile  and  a  , 
twilight  full  of  fear,  may  pass  through  the 
world  and  pass  out  of  it  without  even  per¬ 
ceiving,  like  Philoctctes  at  the  moment  of  de¬ 
parture,  that  the  fountains  were  sweet  in  this 
so  long  bitter  Lemnos.  Although  no  philo-  j 
sopbical  or  religious  doctrine  (except  those  of  j 
absolute  mortifleation  and  renunciation)  is 
contrary  to  the  feeling  for  nature ;  although  | 
in  this  great  temple,  from  which  Zeno,  Calvin,  j 
and  Saiut-Cyran  voluntarily  shut  themselves  . 
out,  are  many  worshippers  from  every  region 
— Plato,  Lucretius,  Saint  Basil  from  the  depth  j 
of  his  hermitage  in  Pontus,  Luther  from  the  I 
depth  of  his  garden  at  Wittemberg  or  at  I 
Zeilsdorf,  F^nelon  the  Savoyard  vicar,  and  I 
Oberlin  —  it  is  true  that  the  tirst  condition  of  I 
this  worship  of  nature  seems  to  be  a  certain  | 
yicldingness,  a  light  and  trustful  surrender  of  | 
the  heart  to  her,*  an  assurance  that  she  is  ! 


*  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  carry  over  ! 


good,  or  at  least  henceforth  pacified  and 
purified  5  an  assurance  that  she  is  beneficent 
and  divine,  or  at  least  near  to  God  in  the  in¬ 
spirations  breathed  by  her;  lawtUl  in  her  love- 
makings;  sacred  in  her  nuptials.  With  Ho¬ 
mer,  the  first  of  all  painters,  it  is  when  Jupiter 
and  Juno  are  veiled  in  a  golden  cloud  on  Ida 
that  the  earth  blooms  below,  and  the  hya¬ 
cinths  and  roses  are  bom.”* 

What  we  may  call  the  Puritan  theory 
of  life  is  therefore  decidedly  unfavorable 
to  the  poetical  feeling  for  external  natui-e 
— unfavorable  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
pi’oaches  its  highest,  its  ideal  expre.ssioii. 
First,  the  earth  is  under  a  curse.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  our  own  nature,  in  whatever  is 
trul^  natural,  is  to  be  8usj>ected  ;  self-re¬ 
straint  and  mortification  take  the  place  of 
self  -  development.  To  those  who  are 
duly  mortified  the  world  should  be  “  a 
“  j)Otter’s  house,”  “  an  old  threadbare- 
worn  case,”  “  a  smoky  house,”  “  a  rot¬ 
ten  jilastered  world,”  “  an  ashy  and  diidy 
earth.”  “  The  earth  also  is  spotted  (like 
the  face  of  a  woman  once  beautiful,  but 
now  deformed  with  scabs  of  leprosy) 
with  tliistles,  thorns,  and  much  baiTen 
wilderness.”  “  The  creation  now  is  an 
old,  rotten  house  that  is  all  dropj»ing 
through,  and  leaning  on  one  side.”  Tlie. 
roses  and  lilies  are  made  “  vanity  sick  ” 
by  the  sin  of  man,  yet  so  abandoned  arc 
we  (w’ho  even  when  children  were  “  young 
vipers,  and  infinitely  more  hateful  than 
vipers  ”)  that  they  can  seduce  us  to  look 
on  them  with  pleasure  “  through  our  two 
clay  w’indows,”  “  these  cursed  eyes  of 
ours.”t  This  disagreeable  cenlo  of  quo¬ 
tations  we  owe  to  the  scrutiny  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  theology  by  a  writer  who, 
however  insensible  to  the  stern  loveliness 
and  moral  greatness  of  the  Puritan  spirit, 
did  not,  we  believe,  misinterpret  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  asceticism.  And  the  force  of 
these  quotations  is  much  increased,  when 
we  consider  that  there  is  nothing  merely 
casual  or  personal  in  them,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  their  consistency  speculatively  witli 
the  doctrines  on  which  the  asceticism 
rested,  and  practically  with  the  entire 
Puritan  conduct  of  life. 


into  English  the  delicate  meanings  of  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  language — “une  certaine  facility,  un 
certain  abandon  confiant  vers  elle.  ” 

•PortraitM  Litt&airtSy  vol.  ii ,  p.  111. 

+  The  “  young  vipers  ”  extract  i*  from  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards.  For  the  rest  see  Bnckle’s  History 
of  Civilization,  vol.  ii.,  notes,  pp.  388-9. 
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Such  are  the  thoughte  which  Protes¬ 
tant  writers  have  expressed  :  yet  essen¬ 
tially  Protestantism,  enlarging  as  it  does 
the  law-making  power  of  the  individual, 
is  favorable  to  the  recognition  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  heart  which  LuUier, 
our  chief  of  men,  illustrated  by  his  life 
and  did  not  scruple  to  embody  with  Ger¬ 
man  plainness  of  speech  in  a  famous 
j)roverb.  But  let  us  compare,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  feeling  for  external  nature, 
with  the  Puritan  spirit  the  spirit  of 
another  asceticism — one  founded  not  on 
theological  doctrine,  but  on  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  piety,  and  a  passion  of  benevo¬ 
lence. 

ISonaventura  writes : 

“  Who  can  fonn  a  conception  of  the  fervor 
and  the  love  of  Francis,  the  friend  of  C'hrist  ? 
You  wouid  have  said  that  he  was  burned  up 
by  the  di>ine  love,  like  charcoal  in  the  flames. 
As  often  as  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  this 
subject,  he  was  excited  as  if  the  chords  of  his 
soui  had  been  touched  by  the  plectrum  of  im 
inward  voice.  But  as  all  lower  affections  ele¬ 
vated  him  to  this  love  of  the  Supreme,  he 
yielded  himself  to  the  admiration  qJ‘  every 
creature  which  Ood  had  formed ;  and  from 
the  summit  of  this  observatory  of  delights,  he 
watched  the  causes  of  all  things  as  they  un¬ 
folded  themselves  under  living  forms.  Among 
the  beautifhl  objects  of  nature  he  selected  the 
most  lively ;  and  in  the  forms  of  created 
things  he  sought  out  with  ardor  whatever 
apjK'ared  especially  captivating  ;  rising  from 
one  beauty  to  another  as  by  a  ladder,  with 
which  be  scaled  to  the  highest  and  the  most 
glorious." 

All  creatures  seemed  to  Francis  to 
jiossess  “  a  portion  of  the  divine  princi¬ 
ple  by  which  he  himself  existed :  ”  ' 

“  Doves  were  his  especiai  favorites.  He 
gathered  them  into  his  convents,  laid  them 
in  his  bosom,  taught  them  to  eat  out  of  his 
Land,  and  pleased  himself  with  talking  of 
them  as  so  many  chaste  and  faithful  brethren 
of  the  Order.  In  the  lark  which  sprang  up 
before  his  feet,  be  saw  a  Minorite  Sister,  clad 
in  the  Franciscan  color,  who,  like  a  true 
Franciscan,  despised  the  earth,  and  soared 
towards  heaven  with  thanksgivings  for  her 
simple  diet.  .  .  .  His  own  voice  rose 

with  that  of  the  nightingale  in  rural  vespers ; 
and  at  the  close  of  their  joint  thanksgiving, 
he  praised,  and  fed,  and  blessed  his  frllow- 
worshipper."  • 

*  The  quotations  are  from  Sir  J.  Stephen's  E«- 
siiya  M  EccUna»ikcaL  Biognphy,  and  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son's  Legtndt  of  th»  Monastic  Orders. 
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And  let  us  hear,  in  Mr.  ^latthew  Ar¬ 
nold’s  translatioiL  some  verses  of  the 
Canticum  Solu  : 

“O  most  high  Almlghtv,  good  Lord  God, 
to  Tliec  belong  praise,  giory  and  all  bless¬ 
ing. 

“Praised  l)e  my  Lord  God  with  all  his 
creatures  ;  and  c8i>ecially  our  brother  the 
sun,  who  brings  us  the  day,  and  who  brings 
us  tlic  liglit ;  fair  is  he  and  shining  with  a  very 
gn*at  splendor :  O  liord,  he  signifles  to  us 
Thee! 

“  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the 
moon,  and  for  the  stars,  tlie  which  He  has  set 
clear  and  lovely  in  heaven. 

“  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  tlie 
wind,  and  for  air  and  cloud,  and  all  weather, 
by  which  thou  upholdest  in  life  all  creatures. 

“  Praised  by  me  Lord  for  our  sister  water, 
who  is  very  serviceable  unto  us,  and  bumble, 
and  precious,  and  clean. 

“  Praised  by  me  Lord  for  our  brother  fire, 
through  whom  Thou  givest  us  light  and  dark¬ 
ness  ;  and  he  is  bright  and  pleasant,  and  very 
mighty  and  strung. 

“  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother,  the 
earth,  tlie  which  doth  sustain  and  keep  us, 
and  bringetli  forth  divers  fruits  of  many  col¬ 
ors,  and  grass." 

There  is  what  Mr,  Arnold  might  call 
“  natural  magic”  in  the  epithets  here  de¬ 
scriptive  of  our  brother  fire — “eelloe 
bello,  e  jocoudo  e  robustissimo  e  forte.” 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  we  approach 
Nature  (we  can  hardly  help  falling  into 
this  personification)  with  a  trustful,  un¬ 
clouded  spirit,  a.s8ured  that  she  is  loving 
and  good  ;  the  next  question  is  this  :  Is 
she  noble  ?  What  kind  of  love  has  she 
to  give  ust  And  the  answer  is — She 
will  be  noble  or  not  as  you  have  the  heart 
to  understand  her.  She  will  give  you 
tlie  love  that  you  desire. 

In  other  words,  the  feeling  for  nature 
may  be  either  what  we  may  call  the  epi¬ 
curean  or  what  we  may  call  the  spir¬ 
itual.  The  eye  sees  what  it  has  the 
power  of  seeing.  We  shall,  according 
to  our  faculty,  gaze  with  the  vivid  pleas¬ 
ure  of  a  child  upon  the  illuminated  capi¬ 
tals  and  the  flowers  upon  the  margin  of 
the  book,  or  behold  the  visions  of  its 
prophecies  and  hear  the  sound  of  its 
evangels.  But  let  it  be  observed,  we  use 
the  word  Epicurean  in  no  positively  in¬ 
vidious  sense.  Without  a  sensuous  enjoy- , 
ment  of  the  beauty  of  the  external  world 
—a  delight  unknown  to  common  men  in 
its  mere  colors,  and  forms,  and  sounds 
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— there  can  be  no  great  poet,  whether 
(if  we  may  suggeHt  materials  for  a  cliap- 
ter  on  the  physiology  of  poets)  that  de¬ 
light  reside  exultingly  in  the  animal 
spirits  as  with  Byron,  or  richly  in  the 
blood  as  with  Keats,  or  intensely  in  the 
nervous  system  as  with  Shelley,  or  now 
with  a  tran<{uil,  now  with  a  passionate 
fulness,  in  the  entire  physical  sensorium, 
as  with  Wordsworth.  But  the  merely 
Epicurean  ]K>et  rests  satisfied  with  the 
delight  of  colors  and  sounds ;  he  receives 
through  them  no  intimations  of  spiritual 
presences  and  powers ;  he  loves  green 
places  and  bowers,  and  voices  of  the 
west  wind;  but  no  flower  ever  brings 
him  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears  ; 
his  profoundest  reflection  is  that  death  is 
inevitable,  his  most  serious  conclusion 
that  life  should  therefore  be  enjoyed; 
and  even  death  he  tries  to  look  forward 
to,  according  to  the  beautiful  expression 
of  our  own  most  ])erfect  Epicurean  poet, 
Herrick,  as  “the  cool  and  silent  shades 
of  sleep.” 

Much  here  of  course  depends  on  indi¬ 
vidual  temperament  and  disposition.  Yet 
it  is  true  that  certain  philosophical  and 
religious  creeds  (and  conditions  of  society 
which  gave  birth  to  such  creeds)  are  es¬ 
pecially  favorable  for  certain  forms  of  the 
feeling  for  extern.al  nature.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  Herrick  (although  he  could 
write  “  Noble  Numbers”  as  well  as  “  Hes- 
Iierides  ”)  was  so  decidedly  Epicurean, 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
any  religious  creed  which  he  could  have 
embraced  would  have  made  him  care  less 
for  roses,  and  the  roses  on  Julia’s  cheeks, 
or  for ; 

“  Tliose  lyric  feasts, 

Made  at  the  Sun, 

The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun.” 

But  we  can  imagine  that  another  Epicu¬ 
rean  poet,  Horace — a  much  more  serious 
spirit  than  the  author  of  “  Hesperides  ” 
— had  he  once  believed  that  the  truth  he 
sought  for  lay  in  his  friend  Virgil’s  spir- 
itud  philosophy,  or  had  he  possessed  a 
lioman  faith  in  the  gods  not  only  on  a 
day  when  it  thundered  in  a  clear  sky, 
but  on  all  days,  and  had  thus  been  deliv¬ 
ered  from  that  skepticism  which  is  so 
Idndly  a  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  Epi¬ 
curean  feeling  —  we  can  image  that 
Horace,  though  he  would  never  have  lost 
his  'gracious  bonhomie,  might  have  sung 


as  well  as  moralized  about  other  things 
than  roses  and  myrtles,  the  Falernian 
and  the  Massic,  and  Lalage  and  Lydia. 
A  materialism  not  too  definite,  a  skepti¬ 
cism  free  from  passionate  regret  for  a  lost 
faith,  and  somewhat  tranquil  in  itself,  and 
a  loose-fitting,  indulgent  ethical  system — 
these  are  excellent  conditions  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Epicurean  feeling  for 
nature.  They  do  not  create  it,  they  do 
not  even  contain  its  germ  ;  but  they 
supply  a  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  it 
is  fostered  and  sustained. 

Here  observe  an  important  distinction. 
The  Epicurean  poet,  though  he  sees  only 
the  surfaces  of  things,  and  of  them  at¬ 
tends  only  to  such  as  are  agreeable,*  is 
still  a  poet ;  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
emotion  that  he  writes,  an  emotion 
through  which  the  sensuous  life  of  na¬ 
ture  is  interpreted  and  made  “  magically 
near  and  real.”  The  merely  descriptive 
writer,  the  literalist,  though  he  writes  in 
verse,  is  not  a  poet  at  all ;  the  essence 
of  peetry — the  essence  indeed  of  art  of 
every  kind  —  emotion  —  is  wanting  in 
him ;  he  may  produce  a  frigid  and  im¬ 
perfect  copy,  but  he  does  not  interpret. 
A  materialism,  not  too  definite,  we  said, 
favored  the  growth  of  the  Epicurean 
feeling  ;  a  definite,  a  clear  and  elaborate 
materialism,  is  deadly  to  poetical  feeling 
in  any  form,  is  essentially  prosaic,  and  in 
it  will  be  found  the  aj)propriate  creed  of 
the  literalist. 

An  apt  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
literature  of  the  last  century.  The  con¬ 
ceptions  of  nature  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  physical  science  were,  for  the  most 
part,  both  in  France  and  England,  ma¬ 
terialistic,  and  the  shape  which  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  philosophy  assumed  was  that 
of  a  dry,  georaetncal  mechanism.  There 
was  a  mechanical  theism  and  a  mechani¬ 
cal  atheism  ;  but  a  spiritual  philosophy 
was  hard  to  find.  A  few  protesting 
voices  indeed  were  raised  ;  preeminently 
in  tlie  first  half  of  the  century  that  of 
Berkeley,  who  in  Sins  is  not  more  ear¬ 
nest  in  enforcing  the  virtues  of  tar-water 
for  the  body  than  those  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  for  the  soul.  But  the  Pla- 
tonists  were  in  a  feeble  minority  ;  and 
before  Berkeley’s  time  even  Cudworth, 

*  And  note  how  extremes  meet :  the  Epienreu 
and  the  Purist  being  almost  equally  indisposed  to 
acknowledge  the  dark  side  nature  and  of  life. 
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the  believer  in  the  Plastic  medium,  had 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  Democritic 
hypothesis  of  nature  “doth  much  more 
handsomely  and  intelligibly  solve  the 
phenomena  than  that  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.”  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
second  half  of  the  century  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  philosophy  obtained  its  complete 
development  Then  the  feeling  of  mys¬ 
tery  ansing  from  the  presence  of  power 
in,  or  appearing  through,  the  material 
universe  had  all  but  disappeared.  A 
kind  of  dead  force  was  either  produced 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  atoms  of  matter, 
or  had  b^n  introduced  into  them  several 
thousand  years  before  by  an  intelligent 
Author  of  Nature.  The  mysterious  pres¬ 
ence  of  power  w’as  little  regarded,  but 
there  existed  an  eager  curiosity  about  the 
arrangement  of  atoms,  the  position  of 
parts,  the  construction  of  things.  The 
intelligent  Author  of  Nature  was  a  kind 
of  supreme  watchmaker  ;  the  world  was 
show'o  to  be  a  highly  ingenious  piece 
of  workmanship ;  and  syllogisms  could 
be  constructed  which  could  prove  almost 
to  a  egiainty  that  He,  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  existed  at 
least  a  great  while  ago. 

It  is  evident  how  prosaic  from  core  to 
surface  this  way  of  thinking  was.  The 
poetical  tendency  is  to  spiritualize  the 
material  element  of  nature,  but  here  the 
spiritual  element  was  materialized.  The 
phenomena  of  the  world  oould  intimate 
nothing,  but  from  cerUun  final  causes  and 
marks  of  design  something  might  be  in¬ 
ferred.  To  murder,  to  dissect,  and  from 
dissection  to  derive  an  argument^  prob¬ 
able  or  demonstrative,  for  the  existence 
of  a  “  First  Cause  ” — this  assuredly  is  not 
the  method  according  to  which  the  poet¬ 
ical  spirit  loves  to  work.  Life  and  beauty, 
it  seems  to  the  poet,  utter  far  deeper 
things  than  do  final  causes  or  evidence 
of  design.  Were  this  goodly  frame  the 
earth  but  a  silent  temple,  its  beauty  would 
speak  to  him  of  a  divine  occupant ;  but 
when  the  presence  of  the  Lord — 

”  In  the  glory  of  His  cloud, 

Has  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord 

when  the  voices  of  worshippers  are  heard 
in  solemn  adoring,  or  in  choruses  of  tri¬ 
umphant  jubilation — he  has  no  need  of  a 
physico-theologioal  argument,  and  is  wt 
perhaps  to  think  it  an  impertinenoe.  To 
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the  mechanical  philosopher  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  nature  suggest  inferences ;  to 
the  poet  they  supply  intimations.  From 
the  natural  sign  he  goes  directly  to  that 
which  it  signifies,  never  needing  two 
premises  to  warrant  a  conclusion.  Ho 
IS  a  lover,  not  a  logician  ;  and  as  to  the 
lover  the  mere  “  touch  of  hand  and  turn 
of  head  ”  may  be  signs  of  profound  and 
exquisite  meaning,  better  than  any  words, 
because  the  simplicity  and  totality  of 
emotion  is  destroyed  in  the  analysis  of 
language,  so  to  the  poet  every  stir,  and 
start,  and  sound  of  life  within  him — the 
tremble  of  leaves  beneath  an  unfelt  wind, 
the  inland  murmur  of  rivers,  the  up- 
growing,  tender  light  over  the  margin 
in  a  summer  dawn,  the  wreathing  of 
mountain  mists,  the  scud  of  stormy  lights 
across  the  sea  on  a  wayward  di^  of  June, 
and  the  innumerable  voices  ot  waves — 
tliese,  and  suchthings  as  these,  are  nat¬ 
ural  signs,  the  meaning  of  which  ollen 
it  is  impossible  to  render  into  words, 
but  which  fill  him  with  a  lover’s  yearn¬ 
ing  and  tenderness  and  dread,  a  lover’s 
joy  and  sorrow.  But  to  the  mechanical 
philosopher  all  this  seems  at  best  only 
a  pretty  madness,  a  fine  disorder  in  the 
intellect.  Poor  philosopher!  he  also  is 
not  greatly  honored  by  the  poet  Groethe 
wrote  • 

‘‘  If  we  beard  the  Encyclopedists  mentioned 
or  opened  a  volume  of  their  monstrous  work, 
we  felt  as  if  we  were  going  between  the  innu¬ 
merable  spools  and  looms  In  a  great  factory, 
where,  what  with  the  mere  creaking  and  rat¬ 
tling — what  with  all  the  mechanism  embar¬ 
rassing  both  eyes  and  noses — what  with  the 
mere  incomprehensibility  of  an  arrangement, 
the  parts  of  which  work  Into  each  other  in 
the  most  manifold  way — what  with  the  con¬ 
templation  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare 
a  piece  of  cloth,  we  feel  disgusted  with  the 
very  coat  which  we  wear  upon  our  back.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how 
far  the  great  eighteenth  century  precur¬ 
sors  of  the  Romantic  school  of  France — 
Rousseau,  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (who 
set  a  high  value  on  final  causes,  while  he 
was  thoroughly  averse  to  the  methods  of 
scienceX  and  Buffon  were  influenced  by 
the  mechanical  philosophy  of  their  time, 
and  how  far  they  escaped  its  influence. 
We  cannot  here  enter  on  this  inquiry, 
but  we  have  something  to  say  of  a  writer 
who  was  more  clotiefy  related  to  the  Ro- 
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mantic  movement,  a  writer  whom  its 
leaders  seemed  pleased  to  regard  less  as 
one  of  their  predecessors  than  as  one  of 
themselves.  A  Byzantine  by  birth,  son 
of  a  Greek  mother,  enjoying  his  child¬ 
hood  beneath  the  blue  sky  and  among 
the  delicious  streams  of  Languedoc, 
drinking  in,  with  a  magical  sense  of  its 
freshness  and  grace,  the  lyrical  poetry  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  borne  into  political 
life  in  the  stormiest  of  times,  a  captive 
for  some  spring  months  at  Saint-Lazare, 
perishing  finally  on  the  scaffold  in  the 
bloom  of  early  manhood,  and  when  the 
year  was  heavy  with  the  pomp  of  mid¬ 
summer,  Andre  Chenier,  both  by  his  life 
and  his  writings,  exercises  over  our  hearts  { 
a  subtle  fascination  of  beauty  and  sadness.  ■ 
But  what  calls  for  our  attention  at  pres-  I 
ent  is,  that  he  was  the  most  exquisite  of  I 
modern  Epicurean  poets,  and  at  the  same 
time  w.as  in  close  connection  with  the  I 
philosophy  of  his  age,  and  projected,  and  I 
in  part  wrote,  a  remarkable  philosophical  | 
poem.  With  even  more  than  his  usual  1 
felicity  M.  Sainte  -  lieuve  characterizes  | 
this  poet,  for  whom  he  has  always  shown  ' 
a  peculiar  regard.  “  A  voice  pure,  me-  ! 
lodious,  cultured  ;  a  brow  noble  and  sad  ; 
genius  beaming  forth  from  youth,  and 
at  times  an  eye  dimmed  with  tears ;  the  j 
voluptuous  joy  of  life  in  all  its  freshness 
and  naturalness  ;  nature  in  her  fountains 
and  her  shady  places  ;  a  fluteof  box,  abow 
of  gold,  a  lyre  of  ivory ;  pure  l)eauty — this 
in  a  word,  is  Andre  Chenier.”  We  do  j 
not  know  that  we  could  anywhere  find  a  ' 
perfecter  representation  and  embodiment  [ 
of  the  Epicurean  feeling  for  nature  than  ; 
in  some  lines  by  Che'nier,  giving  an  ac- 1 
count  of  his  own  poetical  talent ;  and  we  ' 
will  quote  them  entire.  Let  the  reader 
observe  the  lighBiess,  the  purity,  and 
the  graceful  animation  in  every  touch,  j 
The  poem  is  addressed  to  Camille : 

“  Mcs'  chants  savcnt  tout  peindre ;  accours, 
viens  Ics  entendre ; 

Ma  vuix  plait,  O  Camille,  ellc  est  flexible 
et  lendre. 

Philomele,  les  bois,  les  caux,  Ics  pamprcs 
verts, 

Les  Muses,  le  printcmps,  habitent  dsn  mes 
vers. 

,  Le  baiser  dan  mes  vers  6tincclle  et  respire. 
^La  source  au  pied  d'argcut,  qui  m'arrOte  et 
soupire, 

Y  roule  en  mnrmurant  son  flot  leger  et  pur. 

Bonvent  avec  les  deux  ils  se  parent  d’azur. 


TjC  souffle  insinuant,  qui  frcmit  sous  I’om- 
brage, 

Yoltigc  dan  mes  vers  comme  dan  le  fcuil- 
lage. 

Mes  vers  sont  parfumc's  et  de  myrte  et  de 
fleurs, 

Solt  les  fleurs  dont  I'de  ranime  les  couleurs, 

Soit  celles  que  sieze  ans,  <fte'  plus  doux  en¬ 
core, 

Bur  ta  joue  iunocente  ont  I'art  de  faire 
eclore.” 

But  Andre  Chenier,  though  an  Epicu¬ 
rean,  “un  paien  aimable”  in  his  feeling 
for  nature  cared  for  other  things  besides 
the  summer  flowers  and  the  silver-footed 
stre.ims.  He  felt  the  majesty  as  well 
as  the  sensuous  beauty  of  the  world. 
But  in  a  way  of  his  own.  M.  Sainte- 
Bcuve,  w’riting  at  a  time  when  the  J/«i- 
itations  Poitiques  were  haunting  men’s 
hearts  with  their  ycaniing  chords  and 
melodies  of  unattaining  aspiration,  well 
observes  that  the  emotion  which  Chenier 
experienced  in  presence  of  the  sublimcr 
aspects  of  nature  had  little  in  common 
•with  that  silent  prostration  of  the  soul 
“  under  the  burden  of  the  infinite,”  which 
h.as  been  so  fully  interpreted  for  us  (as 
fully  perhaps  as  such  a  modj  of  feeling 
can  be  interpreted)  by  later  poets.  The 
emotion  of  Chenier  is  determined  and 
controlled  by  his  philosophical  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  universe.  There  is  no  spir¬ 
itual  presence  behind  the  material  phe¬ 
nomena,  in  which  he  yearns  to  lose  him¬ 
self  ;  he  is  never — 

‘‘  Rapt  Into  itill  cnnimunlon,  that  trantcendi 
The  Imperfect  offlees  of  prayer  and  praise." 

“  What  be  admires  most  in  the  starry 
heavens  is  that  which  phj’sical  science  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  him — the  worlds  rolling  in  the  flootls 
of  ether,  the  stars,  and  their  weights,  their 
forms,  their  distances.  .  .  .  The  mind  of 

the  iK>ot  ci>ndenses  and  materializes  itself  in 
proportion  as  it  is  enlarged  and  elevated.’* 

After  all,  Chenier’s  true  place  w'as  among 
the  bright  flowers  and  beside  the  sweet 
French  streams. 

But  Chenier’s  connection  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  period  is  best  under¬ 
stood  from  the  design  which  remains 
to  us  of  his  philosophical  poem.  Her- 
mea.  We  should  be  surprised  if  wo 
found  him  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  dry 
geometrical  mechanism ;  we  should  be 
more  surprised  if  we  found  him  a  disciple 
of  the  spiritual  philosophy ;  in  fact,  wo 
find  that  he  was  neither  one  nor  the 
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other.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  spoken  of  Dido- 1 
rot,  in  his  essay  on  that  remarkable  man,  ] 
as  if  he  was  a  representative  of  the  me-  | 
ehanical  philosophy  of  France.  In  this 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  shown  more  of  the  pas-  \ 
sionate  earnestness  which  treats  all  who  | 
are  not  on  our  own  side  as  equally  our  j 
enemies,  than  of  the  disinterested  discern-  j 
ment  of  the  critic.  The  materialism  of  | 
Diderot  (who,  however,  was  not  always  j 
consistent  with  himself)  was  not  a  geo-  [ 
metrical  mechanism,  but  “  a  confused 
vitalism,  productive  and  full  of  power, 
a  spontaneous  fermentation,  unceasing, 
self-evolving,  where  in  the  smallest  atom 
sensibility,  latent  or  free,  was  alwas  pres¬ 
ent”  And  it  is  remarkable  that  Goethe, 
w’hose  disdain  of  the  Encyclopedists  we 
have  seen,  makes  an  exception  in  favor  of 
one  writer — Diderot.  Now  it  is  from 
Diderot’s  point  of  view  (or  perhaps  Dide¬ 
rot’s  made  more  definite  by  Lamarck) 
that  Andre  Chenier,  as  a  philosophic 
poet,  looks  at  the  world.  He  speaks  not 
of  atoms  but  of  “  secret  living  organs,” 
the  infinity  of  which  constitutes — 

“  L’occan  ^teniel  ou  bouillonne  la  vie.’’  * 

It  is  this  eternal  movement  of  nature 
in  birth,  death,  decay,  and .  resurrection, 
that  engaged  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
Mutter,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  not 
inert  and  lifeless;  but  neither  was  it  a 
mode  of  the  manifestation  of  a  spiritual 
|X>wer  ;  it  was  quick  with  life,  but  the  life 
was  blind,  unconscious,  necessary. 

The  complete  emancipation  of  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  influence  of  the  mechanical 
philosophy  becomes  apparent  in  the  two 
greatest  of  modern  poets — in  Goethe  and 
Wordsworth ;  and  both  Goethe  and 
Wordsworth  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  spiritual  feeling  for  nature. 
But  Wordsworth,  while  he  found  the 
Divine  everywhere  in  tlio  natural  world, 
interpreted  it  nearly  always  through  def¬ 
inite  human  emotions  and  imaginative 
tendencies  ;  Groethe,  in  some  of  his  most 
remarkable  poems,  endeavored  to  grasp 
the  Divine  life  of  nature  in  itself,  and  not 
in  details  but  in  its  totality.  We  shrink 
even  from  the  appearance  of  viewing  in  a 
class  one  the  movement  of  w'hose  mind 

•  Notes  8ur  L’Hermi»  (Extrait  du  Portrmts  lAt- 
Urtdrtt,  de  M.  Sainte-Beure).  Poesies  de  Andri 
C’hinier,  p.  860,  ed.  1862. 


was  SO  free  (with  a  majestically  ordered 
freedom)  and  whose  sympathies  were  so 
all-embracing  as  those  of  Goethe.  We 
shrink  still  more  from  applying  to  him  a 
w'ord  which  has  been  at  all  times  so  con¬ 
venient  to  vulgar  lips,  and  the  meaning 
of  which  has  been  so  blurred  and  soiled, 
as  “  Pantheist.”  Yet  we  might  say  truly 
that  the  spiritual  feeling  for  nature  in 
many  of  Goethe’s  writings-  is  of  a  pan¬ 
theistic  kind.  To  explain,  however,  the 
precise  meaning  of  this,  to  distinguish 
the  dynamism  of  Goethe  from  that  of 
Diderot,  to  show  how  this  dynamism 
is  related  to  the  free  pantheistic  doctrine 
which  emerged  in  Goethe’s  mind  from 
the  dojfmatic  system  of  his  one  great 
philosophical  teacher,  Spinoza,  and  to 
trace  in  his  work  as  an  artist  the  results 
of  this  transformed  Spinozism,  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  occupy  a  separate 
article.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  refer  the  reader  (if  he  has  not  been  al¬ 
ready  reminded  of  them)  to  the  admirable 
series  of  essays  by  M.  Caro  in  the  Rei'ue 
ilea  Deux  Mondea,  not  yet  concluded,  the 
first  of  which  appeared  in  the  second  Oo- 
tolK*r  number  of  la.st  year. 

More  purely  than  anywhere  else,  the 
spiritual  feeling  for  nature,  and  the  power 
of  spiritually  interpreting  it,  will  be  found 
in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  Wo  use 
these  words  in  no  vague,  unintelligible 
sense.  In  the  simplest  sense  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  world  around  us  are  natural 
aigna,  appealing  through  the  senses  to  the 
hem't  and  soul,  and  interpreted  by  the 
,  imagination.  The  depth  and  fulness  of 
the  interpretation  varies  according  to  the 
faculty  of  the  interpreter,  but  when  this 
is  of  the  true  kind  it  never  operates 
arbitrarily.  The  objects  and  phenomena 
of  the  external  world,^)y  laws  as  strict 
and  universal  as  any  law  of  science,  pro¬ 
duce  in  us  certain  appropriate  emotions, 
and  in  these  emotions  reside  principles 
which  guided  (unerringly  in  a  great 
poetic  nature)  the  interpreting  power  of 
the  imagination.  I  cannot  look  upon 
a  flower  fully  and  freely  developed  with¬ 
out  feeling,  besides  the  sensuous  delight, 
if  so  I  choose  to  call  it,  which  its  w’^th 
of  color  and  beauty  of  soft  contour  afford, 
another  emotion  —  a  joyous  sympathy 
with  the  fulness  and  freedom  of  its  life. 
The  connection  between  the  sight  of  the 
flower  and  the  appearance  of  this  emotion. 
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though  a  thousand  disturbing  causes  may  I 
modify  the  result,  is  uniform  and  con-  ; 
slant  in  minds  of  ordinary  sensibility,  i 
Here,  then,  the  imagination  receives  the  j 
principle  which  is  to  direct  it,  upon  which  ' 
it  endeavors  to  enhance  our  sympathy 
and  joy  by  making  the  life  of  the  flower  j 
clear  to  us,  whether  by  painter’s  brush  or  i 
poet’s  pen,  in  its  inneraiost  reality.  Are  I 
we  deluded  in  this  sympathy  and  joy  ?  I 
We  do  not  know.  Which  of  us  can 
prove  false  the  faith  of  Wordsworth,  | 
“  that  every  flower  enjoys  the  air  it  i 
breathes”?  Mr.  liuskin,  in  a  recent  I 
work,  writes: 

“  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
feelings  of  the  purest  and  most  mighty  pas¬ 
sioned  human  souls  are  likely  to  be  the  truest. 

.  .  .  You  may  at  least  earnestly  believe 

that  the  presence  of  the  spirit  which  culmi- 
ffates  in  your  own  life,  shows  itself  in  dawn¬ 
ing,  wherever  the  dust  of  the  earth  begins  to 
assume  any  orderiy  or  loveiy  state.* 

The  man  of  science  knows  just  as  little 
of  tlie  real  nature  of  that  Being  of  w'hich 
the  world  is  a  manifestation,  of  that  Pow¬ 
er  which  moves  through  earth  and  air  and 
sky,  as  the  merest  child.  But,  whether 
delusions  or  not,  we  are  so  constituted  i 
that  the  joy  and  sympathy  do  naturally 
appear.  They  may  be  corrected  or  sup¬ 
pressed  when  wo  have  freed  ourselves 
from  certain  other  delusions — when  we 
have  rationalized  ourselves  sufticiently  to  | 
behold,  in  points  projected  on  our  retinas, 
a  colorless  earth  and  sky,  when  we  have  j 
cea.sed  to  imagine  that  the  air  is  full  of  i 
murmurs  of  water  and  songs  of  birds, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  in  a  dis- 1 
turbed  state  of  vibration,  when  we  speak 
no  longer  of  the  perfumes  of  flowers,  but ; 
of  the  motions  ol  odorless  effluvia — then,  . 
and  not  before.  ^ 

The  imagination,  we  have  said,  does  i 
not  interpret  arbitrarily.  The  appear-  ' 
ances  of  tne  world  are  natural  signs,  not 
aibitrary  sytnbols  or  allegorical  figures,  j 
Just  as  a  child  is  moved  instinctively  in  | 
different  ways  by  a  frown  and  a  smile,  so  ! 
instinctively  arise  emotions  corrcs)>ouding 
to  the  expressions  of  joy  or  sadness,  love 
or  anger,  on  the  face  of  nature.  The 
mind,  however,  is  not  passive ;  it  con- 


*  77i«  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  p.  211.  Read  also 
Frederick  Robertson's  Sermons,  Second  Scries,  p. 
165. 


tributes  an  element  of  its  own  to  the  phe 
nomenon,  so  that  the  sight  of  beauty  may 
at  one  time  fill  ns  with  gladness,  and  at 
another  stir  the  source  of  tears.  Hence 
the  “liberal  applications”  that  lie  in  na¬ 
ture  and  in  art*  But  still  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  neither  nature  nor  art  is  arbitrary. 
The  tears  or  smilel  would  ap))ear  on  an^ 
other  human  face  as  well  as  on  ours,  if 
only  some  natural  cause  brought  that 
other  human  heart  into  a  like  condition. 
When  David  Gray,  dying  in  the  Merk- 
land  cottage,  with  all  liis  dreams  of  poe¬ 
try  and  fame  unfulfilled,  wrote — 

“  Oh,  beautiful  moon  !  oh,  beautiful  moon  ! 
again 

Thou  perseentest  me  until  I  bend 
My  brow,  and  soothe  the  aching  of  my 
brain  ” — 

we  feel  the  utter  truth  of  that  We 
understand,  although  the  experience  is  no 
common  one,  the  persecution  of  that  too 
much  beauty,  and  understand  also,  in  the 
close  of  the  sonnet,  the  true  poet’s  self- 
transcending  joy  (with  a  continuing  un¬ 
dertone  of  sadnes.'j)  in  the  immortal  love¬ 
liness  of  the  world — a  joy  like  that  with 
which  Eglamor,  letting  fall  one  great 
tear,  printed  a  kiss  upon  the  hand  of  his 
victorious  rival  Sordello.  There  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  truth  for  the  hearts  of  all  men  and 
w’omen  in  that  sonnet,  though  few  of  us 
are  poets,  and  none  of  us  in  the  precise 
circumstances  of  the  dying  Scotch  lad. 
If  we  might  turn  a  Scriptural  phrase  from 
its  precise  meaning  (misunderstanding  it 
in  the  popular  way),  and  apply  it  to  our 
subject,  we  should  s-ay  :  “No  writiug  in 
God's  natural  revelation  is  of  any  private 
interpretation.”  When  we  disregard  the 
significance  of  natural  signs,  and  the  real 
relations  between  external  appearances 
and  human  emotion,  and  when  we  read 
into  the  appearances  of  nature  some  pri¬ 
vate  allegorical  meanings  of  our  own,  our 
poetry  is  always  bad,  and  our  piety,  if  we 
underatand  what  we  are  doing,  often 
doubtful.  When  Mr.  Keble  for  example 
writes — 

“  The  works  of  God  above,  below. 

Within  us,  and  around, 

Are  pages  of  that  book  to  show 
How  God  himself  is  found. 

“  The  moon  above,  the  Church  below, 

A  wondrous  race  they  run : 

•  Tennyson’s  Day  Dream,  MoraL 
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But  hII  their  radiance,  all  their  glow, 

Each  borrows  from  the  sun. 

“  The  saints  above  are  stars  in  heaven — 
W’hat  arc  the  saints  on  earth  ? 

Like  trees  they  stand  whom  God  has  given, 
Our  Eden's  happy  birth  ” — 

when  Mr.  Keble  writA  this,  and  more  of 
the  same  kind,  he  is  not  interpreting  the 
pages  of  God’s  book,  but  reading  his 
private  meanings  into  them.  De  mortuis 
nil  nisi  verum.  Mr.  Keble  had  no  power 
of  vision,  no  penetrative  imagination,  no 
^11  of  “  natural  magic  ;  ”  he  wrote  poe¬ 
try  (somewhat  of  the  later  Wordsworth¬ 
ian  type,  yet  matched  with  even  that 
as  moonlight  unto  sunlight  and  as 
water  unto  w'ine  ”),  but  he  was  not  a  poet. 
He  had,  however,  a  true  though  feeble 
feeling  for  nature  ;  but  a  desire  to  render 
,the  external  world  peculiarly  sacred  by 
establishing  unreal  relations  between  its 
phenomena  and  ecclesiastical  and  relig¬ 
ious  concerns,  at  times  effectually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  denaturalizing  what  feeling  he 
possessed.  Because  our  opinion  is  not 
that  of  the  majority,  we  feel  the  more 
bound  to  express  it  The  time  and 
money  spent  on  bad  j)oetry  are,  as  Mr. 
Palgrave  says,  a  direct  lo.ss  to  good ; 
much  more  the  thought  and  feeling. 
And  all  feeble  poetry  is  bad  poetry.  If 
we  are  in  a  minority  in  not  thinking 
highly  of  tlie  writings  of  the  author  of 
the  Christian  Year  as  poctiy*,  we  believe 
we  are  also  in  a  minority  when  we  set  an 
inestimable  value  ou  the  writings  of 
Wordsworth,  Milton,  Chaucer,  Dante. 
And  in  each  case  we  believe  our  opinion 
is  no  result  of  individual  feeling,  but 
capable  of  critical  demonstration.  At 
present,  however,  we  have  to  notice 
only  one  occasional  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Keble’s  jKietry.  When  Mr.  Keble  tells 
us  the  moon  is  a  type  of  the  Church,  and 
the  stars  of  the  saint.H,  we  feel  that  he  in¬ 
terprets  nothing,  though  he  may  be  for¬ 
tunate  in  making  a  point  for  the  intellect 
Tliese  relations  or  analogies,  and  such  as 
these,  are  developed  as  a  general  rule  not 
through  energy  of  imagination,  but  inge¬ 
nuity  of  thought  When,  in  his  jKiem 
The  Oak,”  he  6uds  a  number  of  points 
of  comparison  between  oaks  and  priests, 
we  feel  that  there  is  no  sympathy  with 
nature  in  this,  and  no  true  imagination. 


Oaks  are  quite  as  like  priests  as  senators ; 
but  with  Keats,  sympathy  with  the  life 
of  nature  is  real,  and  the  power  of  imag¬ 
inative  rendering  perfect : 

“  As  when  upon  n  tranefed  summer  night. 

Those  green -robed  senators  of  mighty 
wo^s. 

Tall  oaks,  brauch-chanuud  by  the  earnest 
stars, 

Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a 
stir, 

Save  from  one  gradual,  solitary  gust. 

Which  comes  upon  the  silence  and  dies  off. 

As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave  ; 

So  came  these  words  and  went.” 

But  did  not  Keats  hero  read  his  pri¬ 
vate  meanings  into  nature  ?  W as  the 
night  really  “  tranced  ”  ?  Were  the  stars 
“  earnest  ”  ?  Did  the  oaks  “  dream  ”  ? 
We  answer.  Perhaps  not:  we  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know  that  any  one 
who  has  moved  in  a  summer  wood  at 
night  will  say.  These  are  the  right  words ; 
they  interpret  what  I  indeed  felt ;  they 
Jind  me  in  the  heart  of  my  imagination. 
And  every  w’ord  of  the  passage  is  also 
subservient  to  the  interpretation  of  Thea's 
forlorn  voice  and  utterance.  Perhaps  the 
oaks  did  not  dream.  Perhaps  also  they 
w'cre  not  green  ;  only,  as  we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  one  real  metaphysical 
color  or  colorlessness  (probably  it  is  a 
kind  of  gray),  it  seems  better  to  call  them 
green  than  blue;  and  so  we  think  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  poetry  intei'pret  for  us  what 
i  human  beings  do  feel,  than  what  they  do 
!  not  Better  even  if  the  feeling  be  a  de- 
I  lusion.  We  have  great  faith  in  these  de- 
i  lusions,  and  think  them  more  sacred  than 
the  most  jrerfect  system  of  divine  conceits. 

Here  w'O  conclude :  we  began  this  ar¬ 
ticle  with  a  dream  of  saying  much  beside 
I  what  we  have  said  —  something  about 
I  classical  mythologies,  Oriental  pantheism, 

I  Hebrew  monotheism,  modem  science, 
I  modern  skepticism  both  of  the  positive 
'  and  the  sentimental  kinds,  and  of  the 
I  influence  of  all  these  on  the  feeling  fur 
external  nature.  The  dream  evidently 
I  cannot  come  true.  But  if  the  reader 
I  sees  how  little  we  have  really  said,  and 
I  considers  hpw  much  more  the  subject 
I  contains,  and  is  left  by  us  very  much  dis- 
I  satisfleil,  we  shall  take  it  as  a  consolation. 
I  Eow.\ki>  Dowoen. 
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My  mother  died  when  I  was  very  i 
young,  and  after  her  death,  ray  fattier  j 
having  no  settled  home,  1  was  sent  to  | 
receive  ray  education  in  a  convent,  where  1 
I  remained  almost  entirely  till  I  was  sev¬ 
enteen.  My  life  there  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  happy  one,  for,  if  I  knew  little  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  outside  world,  I 
knew  also  little  of  its  sorrows.  I  was 
very  fond  of  the  sisters,  and  had  several 
bosom  friends,  “  girl-like,”  among  the 
pupila  It  was  rather  dull  during  the 
liolidays,  as  very  often  I  w'as  the  only 
one  who  had  no  home  to  which  1  might 
go,  and  I  was  left  entirely  alone  with  the 
sisters;  but  they  were  so  kind,  that, 
although  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  I 
alw'ays  recall  with  pleasure  that  period  of 
my  life. 

My  father  died  unexpectedly  when  I 
was  about  seventeen,  and,  as  my  edu- 
c^ition  was  then  considered  finished,  1 
went  to  live  with  my  aunt,  Mre.  Vere- 
croft,  who  was  my  liither’s  sister.  My 
Aunt  Verecroft  was  a  widow,  and  she 
had  only  one  child,  my  cousin  Estelle. 
Estelle  was  then,  I  fancy,  about  five  or 
six-and-twenty,  very  beautiful,  with  large 
flashing  dark  eyes,  dark  hair,  tall  and 
well  developed,  w'iUi  tlie  air  and  carriage 
of  a  princess. 

I  felt  very  lonely  the  first  night  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Gundringhaiu,  a  large  old-f:ishion- 
ed  house,  situated  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties.  It  w'as  built  in  red  brick  with 
deep  mullioned  w’indows,  and  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  richly  wooded  park,  with  a 
river  winding  away  in  the  distance,  form¬ 
ing  altogether  a  pretty  landscapa  My 
aunt,  w'ho  seemed  to  be  a  very  gentle, 
quiet  woman,  received  me  most  kindly, 
but  my  cousin  Estelle,  after  the  first  salu¬ 
tations  were  over,  scarcely  noticed  me  at 
all.  I  think  site  looked  upon  me  as  a 
child,  and  I  dare  say  I  appeai'ed  to  be 
one  to  her,  and  being  quite  fair,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  altogether  petite,  I  fhney  I 
looked  younger  than  I  really  was  ;  at  all 
events,  1  overhwu-d  her  saying  that  I 
might,  perhaps,  be  considered  pretty, 
but  1  seemetl  more  babyish  in  looks 
and  manners  than  even  my  ycjfhi  war¬ 


ranted,  which  she  supposed  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  my  convent  education. 

There  was  one  other  person  whom 
1  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  he  made 
up  the  family  party  at  Gundringham, 
although  he  was  not  there  when  I  ar¬ 
rived,  and  this  was  Cousin  Geoffrey.  He 
was  no  relation  to  me  really,  being  a  cous¬ 
in  of  my  aunt’s  husband,  Mr.  Verecroft, 
but  he  was  always  called  Cousin  Geoffrey, 
so  I  fell  into  that  way  of  addressing  him 
quite  naturally  with  the  rest.  He  was 
not  supposed  to  live  with  them,  ray  aunt 
told  me,  but  that  he  was  constantly 
there,  and  that  at  her  death  the  pro))erty 
would  become  his,  as  it  was  strictly 
entailed,  and  be  was  the  next  heir. 

I  was  very  glad  when  Cousin  Geoffrey 
did  come,  for  Estelle  hardly  took  any 
notice  of  me,  and  my  aunt  was  a  great 
deal  in  her  own  room,  and  even  when  she 
was  not,  she  sat  quite  quietly  in  an  arm¬ 
chair,  working  or  reading  a  book.  The 
real  management  of  everything  seemed  to 
fall  to  Estelle,  and  I  think  in  her  heart 
my  aunt  would  have  been  afraid  to  inter¬ 
fere.  Cousin  Geott'rey  took  quite  a  load 
off  me  the  first  day  be  arrived.  He  was 
about  seven-and-twenty,  tall,  and  very 
^ood-looking,  with  a  certain  careless 
freedom  of  manner  that  seemed  to  oblige 
people  to  let  him  have  his  own  way 
whether  they  would  or  no  ;  even  Estelle 
was  different  to  him.  1  did  not  know 
what  power  he  had  over  her,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  influenced  her  as  I  did  not  think 
any  one  could  have  done,  and  she  deferred 
to  his  opinions  and  consulted  his  wishes 
in  a  manner  tliat  surprised  me  ;  and  she 
was  softer,  too,  in  her  manner  to  him 
than  any  one  else,  and  1  noticed  her  eyes 
would  follow  him  when  she  thought 
no  one  observed  her.  Cousin  Geoffrey 
was  very  kind  to  me ;  be  helped  me  to 
arrange  my  collection  of  wild  flowers, 
and  sometimes  ho  took  me  out  walking, 
and  he  never  on  any  occasion  seemed 
to  overlook  me  as  the  others  did. 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  bustle 
at  Gundringham  after  his  arrival,  and  to 
me,  who  had  lived  so  quietly  all  my  life, 
it  seemed  an  endless  round  of  gayety ; 
but  I  suppose  it  only  teemed  so,  for  1 
heard  Estelle  and  Cousin  Geoffrey  saying 
^  it  was  very  stupid,  and  they  hop^  some- 
!  thing  would  happen  soon  to  enliven 
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them.  Some  gnest  or  another  dined  ' 
nearly  every  day,  and,  as  I  seldom  talked  ; 
myself,  I  enjoyed  listening  totheconver- ' 
sation  about  the  neighborhood,  and  what¬ 
ever  happened  to  be  going  on.  I  don’t ; 
think  any  one  thought  about  me  at  all.  ' 
I  had  a  high  white  dress,  so  I  put  it 
on  every  day  for  dinner,  though  I  was 
not  told  to  do  so.  Estelle  was  always  i 
most  beautifully  dressed  herself,  and  ap-  ' 
peared  to  be  veiy  much  admired,  but ' 
somehow  I  fancied  she  cared  more  about 
Cousin  Geoffrey’s  opinion  than  any  one  [ 
else’s.  '  ' 

She  and  Cousin  Geoffrey  used  to  go ' 
out  riding.  Estelle  looked  particularly  ! 
attractive  on  horseback ;  the  tight-fitting  ' 
habit  showed  her  figure,  and  she  rode  I 
exceedingly  well,  and  after  those  rides  it ' 
struck  me  that  she  always  came  back  ' 
looKing  bright  and  happy.  My  aunt  said  \ 
they  had  been  broiight  up  together,  ' 
she  and  Cousin  Geoffrey,  so  that  naturally 
they  liked  each  other’s  society ;  at  all  j 
events,  they  seemed  very  intimate.  i 

About  a  fortnight  after  Cousin  Geof- 1 
frey’s  arrival  my  aunt  asked  me  if  I  should  ; 
like  to  go  to  a  ball,  as  there  was  to  be  one  ' 
given  in  the  neighborhood  ,and  they  had  ' 
been  invited.  I  hardly  knew  what  to  i 
say.  Estelle,  I  thought,  looked  as  if  she 
did  not  want  me  to  accept,  but  it  was  | 
finally  settled  by  Cousin  Geoffrey,  who  I 
said,  decisively,  that  of  course  I  was  to  I 
be  introduced  some  day  or  another,  and  ! 
that  this  was  a  very  good  opportunity  ; 
and  so  it  was  arranged.  A  few  days 
after,  we  drove  into  Allington,  a  town 
about  five  miles  off",  for  Estelle  toT  select 
dresses.  Cousin  Geoffrey  went  with  us, 
but  declined  going  into  the  milliner’s, 
saying,  gayly,  that  he  hated  seeing  the  raw 
materials,  and  that  he  could  only  judge  of 
the  effect  when  the  things  were  worn. 
We  watched  his  handsome  face  and  figure 
going  leisurely  down  the  street,  and  then 
we  went  in  by  ourselves  to  Madame  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s.  The  milliner  seemed  to  know 
Estelle,  and  I  felt  quite  bewildered  by  all 
the  lovely  things  she  drew  out  of  cuj>- 
boards  and  boxes  for  her  inspection. 
After  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  choos¬ 
ing,  a  pink  silk  with  white  lace  was 
settled  upon,  and  Estelle  was  leaving  the 
shop  without  even  remembering  me  at 
all,  when  I  ventured  to  ask  if  1  was  not  to 
have  a  dress  also.  So  she  stopped,  and  | 


told  ]ifadame  Mackenzie,  hurriedly,  to 
make  me  something — whatever  she  liked, 
only  it  was  to  be  white,  and  quite  plain. 
When  my  dress  did  come  home,  I  thought 
it  looked  very  pretty,  although  it  was 
only  w’hite  tarlatan,  and  I  felt  quite  child¬ 
ishly  anxious  to  put  it  on,  as  I  had  never 
worn  a  low  dress  before. 

At  last  the  night  of  the  ball  arrived, 
and  at  about  eight  o’clock  I  went  up 
stairs,  and  plaited  my  hair  quite  simply, 
as  usual,  and  then  rang  to  have  my  dress 
fastened,  as  I  found  I  could  not  do  it  for 
myself  Ik»th  my  aunt’s,  and  Estelle’s 
maids  were  engaged,  so  one  of  the  other 
servants  very  kindly  oflfered  to  do  her 
best,  and  succeeded,  with  some  difficulty 
on  her  part,  and  a  good  deal  of  patience 
on  mine.  I  had  no  ornaments,  except  a 
string  of  pearls  for  my  neck,  which  had 
l>elonged  to  my  mother;  but  I  was  rather 
pleasantly  surprised  at  my  own  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  looking  glass. 

Just  as  I  was  thinking  of  going  down 
stairs,  a  knock  came  to  my  door,  and  a 
hand  put  down  on  a  table  close  by  it  a 
beautiful  bouquet  and  one  large  white 
rose.  It  was  Cousin  Geoffrey’s  hand,  and 
a  voice  said ;  “  The  rose  is  for  your 
hair  ;  ”  but,  before  I  had  time  to  speak, 
the  door  had  shut  again,  ami  he  was  gone. 
I  took  up  the  rose.  I  don’t  think  I  have 
ever  seen  such  a  rose  since,  and  the  per¬ 
fume  of  it  lingers  in  my  memory  still.  I 
felt  my  fingers  tremble  w’ith  pleasure  as  I 
fasten»Ki  it  in  my  hair,  at  the  thought  that 
I  was  not  forgotten  after  all. 

When  I  went  down,  my  aunt  said  we 
were  late,  and  that  Cousin  Geoffrey  had 
gone  on.  We  waited  some  time  for  Es¬ 
telle,  who  presently  sent  us  a  message, 
desiring  us  to  get  into  the  carriage,  as 
she  was  coming  immediately.  How 
beautiful  Estelle  looked  that  night ! 
When  she  came  dowm  stairs  she  had 
forgotten  her  fan,  so  she  stood  waiting 
for  it,  and  trying  to  button  her  glove, 
just  under  the  hall  lamp,  so  that  I  had 
a  good  view  of  her,  and  I  thought  pink 
silk  and  white  lace  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  costume,  especially  when  contrast¬ 
ed  with  Estelle’s  masses  of  black  hair. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  ball,  which 
was  given  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  by 
some  oflSeers  w’ho  were  quartered  at  Al¬ 
lington,*  I  felt  quite  bewildered  by  the 
lights  and  the  music,  and  1  kept  close  to 
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my  aunt  as  we  passed  upthe^jrand  stair- 
cjise,  which  had  a  guard  of  honor  sta¬ 
tioned  on  either  side.  Nor  did  the  ball¬ 
room  reassure  me  ;  it  all  seemed  like  the 
fairy  land  I  had  read  about,  and  I  felt ! 
that  I  must  be  the  enchanted  visitor  to 
some  genii’s  palace.  Presently  I  was  ’ 
startled  W  Cousin  Geoffrey  asking  me  to 
dance.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  with  a 
kind  of  uneasy  conviction  that  Estelle 
would  not  like  it ;  he  seemed  to  under-  | 
stand  my  thoughts,  for  he  pointed  to  Es¬ 
telle,  who  was  quite  at  the  other  end  of ; 
the  room,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  some 
grand-looking  man,  with  a  moustache, 
and  a  uniform  all  covered  with  gold  lace ;  i 
so  I  put  my  hand  into  Cousin  Geoffrey’s  j 
arm,  and  he  led  me  into  the  middle  of 
tbe  room,  and  then  he  put  his  arm  round  i 
my  waist,  and  he  seemed  to  float  rather  ■ 
than  dance  to  the  most  lovely  music  I 
had  ever  heard.  When  he  stopped,  he 
said :  “  You  dance  very  well,  little  Ma¬ 
bel,  and  you  look  very  well.” 

I  tried  to  thank  him  for  his  flowers, 
but  he  only  laughed,  and  danced  oflfi 
with  me  again.  I  felt  my  cheeks  flush 
with  pleasure,  I  was  so  unused  to  flat¬ 
tery,  and  I  had  received  none  since  I 
left  the  convent ;  and  the  praise  of  the 
sisters  was  not  often  given  to  anything 
but  ray  lessons,  work,  or  general  con¬ 
duct. 

When  the  dance  was  over,  he  took  me 
to  get  some  ices,  and  then  I  went  again 
and  sat  by  ray  aunt .  I  did  not  expect 
to  dance  any  more.  I  thought  it  very 
kind  of  Cousin  Geoffrey  to  have  danced 
with  me  at  all,  when  there  were  so  many 
beautifully  dressed  people  in  the  room, 
and  I  thought  him  es|)ecially  good-na¬ 
tured  when  he  brought  up  some  officer 
for  the  very  next  waltz,  saying  some¬ 
thing  about  his  wishing  to  be  introduced. 
Of  course  he  could  not  have  really  cared 
to  bo  introduced  to  me,  but  I  was  very 
glad  not  to  be  sitting  still,  although  I 
did  not  like  dancing  with  him  quite  so 
much  as  with  Cousin  Geoffrey.  After 
that,  several  other  partners  were  pre¬ 
sent^  to  me,  and  I  had  so  many  engage¬ 
ments,  that  Cousin  Geoffrey  said  later  in 
the  evening,  quite  gravely,  that  he 
should  be  offended  if  I  did  not  mean 
to  dance  with  him  again.  I  know>it 
was  very  foolish,  but  1  thought  he  was 
angry,  and  I  could  not  help  the  tears 


coming  into  ray  eyes ;  but  he  only 
laughetl,  took  my,  card  and  put  his 
name  down,  and  then  went  off  to  Es¬ 
telle. 

I  enjoyed  that  other  dance  with  Cousin 
Geoffrey  very  much,  and  then  he  took 
me  into  supper,  and  after  that  we  went 
home.  I  could  not  sleep  that  night,  I 
was  so  haunted  by  the  ball.  Estelle  had 
not  come  home  with  us,  but  had  returned 
to  stay  for  a  few  days  with  some  friends 
in  the  neighborhood,  which  my  aunt 
told  me  she  was  often  in  the  habit  of  do¬ 
ing,  and  that  she  should  send  her  some 
clothes  in  the  morning.  I  think  I  was 
glad,  and  especially  the  next  day  at 
breakfast,  when  Cousin  Geoffrey  told 
my  aunt  that  I  had  been  christened  the 
“  White  Rose,”  and  that,  “  after  all  lit¬ 
tle  Mabel  had  produced  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion,”  for  I  knew  Estelle  would  not  have 
been  pleased,  although  she- would  have 
thought  that  Cousin  Geoffrey  was  only 
sayitig  so  to  please  me. 

After  breakfast,  when,  as  usual,  I  was 
going  out  into  the  garden,  there  being 
in  it  a  favorite  sunjiner  house,  where  1 
spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  arranging 
and  drying  plants  or  reading.  Cousin 
Geoffrey  stopped  me,  and  asked  me  if  I 
should  not  like  to  go  out  for  a  ride.  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  for,  although  I 
felt  I  should  like  it  very  nnich,  I  was 
rather  afraid,  never  having  been  on  horse¬ 
back. 

“  You  need  not  be  afraid,  little  Mabel,” 
he  said  ;  “  I  will  promise  not  to  let  you 
come  to  any  harm.” 

I  felt  myself  coloring  at  his  guessing 
my  cowardice,  and  I  was  ashamed  that  I 
had  let  it  be  seen ;  so  I  said  at  once  that 
I  should  like  it  exceedingly,  but  that  I 
feared  my  aunt  might  not  lie  shook 
his  head,  and  promised  to  make  it  all 
right,  if  I  really  did  wish  it,  and  on  my 
reassuring  him,  he  went  straight  and 
asked  her,  and  brought  back  iier  consent 

Then  I  remembered  I  had  no  habit  ; 
this  perplexed  him,  but  he  sent  for  the 
housekeeper,  and  finally  a  cloth  skirt  of 
Estelle's  was  produced,  which  I  wore 
with  one  of  ray  own  winter  jackets.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  much  I  enjoyed 
that  ride.  At  first  I  was  naturally  a  little 
timid,  but  Cousin  Geoffi'ey  reiissured  me, 
and  led  me  insensibly  from  thinking  of 
myself  at  all  by  telling  me  all  sorts  of 
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amusing  stories,  and  pointing  out  all  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  in  toe  country  through 
which  we  rode. 

I  had  been  out  so  little  since  I  arrived 
at  Gundringham,  and,  indeed,  so  little 
anywhere  all  my  life,  that  every  lane  we 
went  through  had  a  charm  for  me  which 
I  could  not  find  w'ords  to  express  ;  and 
if  I  ever  fancied  that  my  horse  was  get¬ 
ting  restive,  there  was  Cousin  GeoflFrey’s 
hand  upon  the  bridle-rein,  and  bis  dark 
gray  eyes  smiling  dowm  into  mine.  When 
we  came  home,  he  said,  if  1  liked,  we 
should  ride  again  the  next  day,  and  I 
eagerly  acquiesced  ;  nor  w'as  that  all  the 
pleasure  I  had  in  store.  In  the  evening 
my  aunt  was  tired,  and  went  early  to 
bed.  and  Cousin  Geoflft’ey  and  I  went  out 
walking.  Generally  his  evenings  w'ere 
spent  with  Estelle,  so  that  I  had  got 
quite  used  to  w’andering  about  by  myself,  , 
and  it  seemed  so  nice  having  a  compan-  j 
ion.  I 

There  was  an  avenue  called  the  Lov- 1 
ers’  Walk,  which  ran  by  the  side  of  the  ! 
river.  It  was  some  way  down  the  park,  j 
but  I  often  went  there,  and  took  my  i 
books  or  work,  and  sat  upon  some  rustic 
benches  which  were  placed  against  the 
tree,  knowing  that  1  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  and  it  was  to  this  spot  that ' 
Cousin  Geoffrey  and  I  bent  our  steps 
tliat  evening.  j 

We  stayed  there  till  it  got  quite  dusk,  | 
and  then  we  returned  to  the  house,  and 
Cousin  Geoffrey  said  that  he  was  my  | 
guest,  and  that  1  was  bound  to  amuse  ; 
him  ;  so  he  took  me  into  the  music  room  ! 
and  asked  me  to  play.  No  one  had  asked 
me  to  play  since  I  had  left  the  convent, ! 
and  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  do  any-  i 
thing  than  try  for  the  first  time  before  j 
Cousin  Geoffrey,  but  I  did  not  like  to  re¬ 
fuse.  At  first  my  fingers  trembled  so  | 
that  I  could  hardly  go  on,  but  at  last  I 
felt  my  courage  growing,  till  my  old  , 
love  of  music  came  back  so  strongly  w'ith  j 
the  familiar  sounds,  that  I  forgot  even  j 
Cousin  Geoffrey,  and  on  looking  up  some 
time  after,  1  saw,  w'ith  surprise,  tliat  he  j 
w^s  sitting  with  his  face  buried  in  both  j 
his  hands.  I  closed  the  piano  softly,  and  i 
went  to  him.  1  w'ondered  if  be  had  j 
been  listening,  or  if  he  had  fallen  asleep,  j 
No,  not  asleep,  I  felt  sure,  for  there  was  i 
an  expression  of  pain  in  his  face  when  he  | 
looked  up.  “  I  have  tired  you,”  I  said. ; 


j  But  he  shook  his  head.  “  Then  you  have 
I  not  liked  it?” 

“  Yes,  little  Mabel,  I  have  liked  it  very 
,  much — perhaps  too  much.”  And  he  got 
;  up,  and  wished  me  good  night  quite  sud- 
j  denl^. 

I  We  rode  the  next  day,  and  the  next; 

I  indeed,  every  day  that  week,  till  Estelle’s 
I  return.  I  was  sorry  when  Estelle  came 
back.  Gundringham  was  no  longer  the 
I  same  place  to  me.  Estelle  and  Cousin 
Geoffrey  rode  together,  and  I  was  nearly 
always  alone.  1  missed  Cousin  Geoffrey 
so  much,  but  I  don't  know  if  be  even 
thought  of  me  ;  sometimes  I  fancied  he 
did,  but  Estelle  never  offered  to  take  me 
anywhere  with  them,  and  I  knew  he 
would  not  ask  her. 

One  day  when  I  was  sitting  alone  ip 
the  music  room,  my  aunt  having  given 
me  leave  to  practice  as  much  as  I  liked. 
Cousin  Geoffrey  came  in.  He  was  wait- 
I  ing  for  Estelle,  who  had  gone  to  put  on 
I  her  habit  and  hat  1  stopped  playing  at 
once. 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  on?  ”  he  said. 

“It  was  nothing  you  would  like,”  I 
replied. 

“  Perhaps  I  might  like  anything  you 
played,”  he  said. 

I  shook  my  head. 

“Little  Mabel  T”  he  exclaimed,  sud¬ 
denly,  “  were  you  ever  in  love  ?  ” 

The  question  surprised  me  very  much, 
but  i  replied  “No”  at  once. 

“  Do  you  think  you  could  be  ?  ” 

He  h^  come  nearer,  and  was  looking 
at  me  intently,  so  intently  that  I  felt 
myself  color,  and  at  that  moment  Estelle 
came  into  the  room.  There  w'as  an 
angry  flash  in  her  eyes ;  I  was  sorry 
Estelle  was  vexed.  I  thought,  perhaps, 
she  fancie<l  we  were  talking  about  her. 

The  next  day  Cousin  Geoffrey  asked 
me  to  ride,  and  I  was  so  glad  that  I 
ran  up  stairs  quite  eagerly  to  put  on  my 
things,  but  I  could  nowhere  find  the 
cloUi  skirt  Estelle  passed  my  door 
at  the  moment,  and  I  ventured  to  ask 
her  for  it,  although  I  saw  by  her  face 
that  she  was  vexed  about  someting. 

“It  is  a  pity,”  she  said,  coldly,  “  that 
my  habit  won’t  fit  you,  for  I  have  given 
that  skirt  to  the  gardener’s  wife  to  make 
jackets  for  her  boys.”  And  then,  with¬ 
out  another  word,  she  swept  past  on  her 
W’ay  down  the  passage. 
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I  was  so  disiippointed  that  I  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  cry  as  I  went  slowly  back  again 
to  Cousin  Geoffrey.  That  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  ever  seen  Cousin  Geof¬ 
frey’s  handsome  face  look  really  angry ; 
but  it  did  BO  after  I  liad  explained  my 
difficulties. 

“  Never  mind,  little  Mal)el,”  he  said, 
“  you  shall  ride  in  8j)ite  of  everything ; 
wait  for  one  hour,  and  I  will  come  back 
to  you.” 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  returned, 
triumphantly  holding  up  a  dark  gray 
skirt. 

“  You  must  bo  a  conjurer,”  I  said,  as  I 
took  it  from  him. 

lie  laughed.  “  A  conjurer  w'ho  has 
time,  a  good  horse,  and  a  willing  friend, 
can  work  wonders.” 

I  ran  up  stairs  and  put  it  on  ;  when  I 
came  down  again  Cousin  Geoffrey  was 
waiting  to  lift  me  on  to  the  horse,  and, 
as  we  rode  away,  we  saw  Estelle  standing 
at  her  oi)en  window.  She  smiled  and 
nodded  to  Cousin  Geoffrey,  but  I  thought 
her  eyes  had  the  same  angry  flash  in 
them  which  I  had  observed  the  day  be¬ 
fore. 

We  had  a  lovely  ride ;  I  remember 
every  detail  of  it  so  well,  for  it  was  the 
last.  I  was  not  quite  sure  if  Cousin 
Geoffrey  was  out  of  spirits  or  not,  but  he 
was  just  the  same  to  me — if  anything, 
more  tender  than  usual.  He  never  spoke 
to  me  of  Estelle,  and  it  struck  me  that  he 
avoided  the  subject  on  purjwse ;  but  he 
was  always  amusing,  and  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  on  various  kinds  of  interest¬ 
ing  subjects.  That  day  was  marked  by 
two  other  events  ;  one  W’as,  that  after  our 
return  home,  when  I  was  walking  in  the 
garden,  I  came  quite  suddenly  upon 
Cousin  Geoffrey  and  Estelle.  They  were 
talking  very  earnestly  together ;  indeed, 
so  earnestly,  that  I  don’t  think  they  even 
saw  me,  and  I  w'alked  away  at  once  in 
another  direction,  but  I  could  not  help 
hearing  Estelle  say : 

“  It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  so, 
Geoffrey,  but  I  cannot  bear  it  much 
longer.” 

1  wondered  so,  what  Estelle  had  to 
bear! — Estelle,  who  was  so  grand  and 
indifferent — Estelle,  whose  slightest  wish 
seemed  to  be  law  throughout  the  entire 
Gundringhain  establishment. 

The  other  event  occurred  later,  and 
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came  upon  me  as  a  terrible  enlighten¬ 
ment 

There  was  a  dinner  party  that  day, 
and  Estelle  went  away  with  some  of  the 
guests  for  one  of  her  little  visits,  and  I 
went  up  stairs  to  bed  early  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  happiness.  I  opened  my  win¬ 
dow  and  leaned  out.  Cousin  Geoffrey  and 
I  should  have  some  more  pleasant  days 
alone  together;  we  should  ride,  walk, 
and  do  so. many  little  things  which  were 
impossible  when  Estelle  was  there.  I 
had  not  lit  my  candle,  so  that  I  could 
not  be  seen.  It  was  a  very  hot  night, 
but  dark,  as  there  was  no  moon ;  pres¬ 
ently  I  heard  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
walk  beneath.  I  could  not  distinguish 
whose  they  were,  but  two  fiery  cigar  ends 
glowed  Avarm  and  bright  through  the 
darkness.  The  figures  stood  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  directly  under  the  Avindow,  and  I 
heard  something  about  the  White  Hose. 
That  was  Cousin  Geoffrey’s  name  for  me, 
so  it  attracted  mv  attention.  I  leaned 
forward,  but  nothing  more  was  said  till 
a  minute  after,  Avhen,  just  as  they  were 
turning  the  corner,  the  other  voice  re¬ 
plied  : 

‘‘Bah,  that  must  be  imagination.  I 
tell  you  I  know  for  a  fact,  that  Geoffrey 
Verecroft  is  to  marry  his  cousin,  Estelle, 
in  six  weeks.” 

I  started  back.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
stunned.  Why  had  it  ncA'er  struck  me 
before  that  Cousin  Geoffrey  and  Estelle 
might  marry  ?  I’erhaps  it  was  that  I 
was  so  inexj>erienced  about  love  and 
lovers,  that  Estelle  and  Cousin  Geoffrey 
had  been  loA'ers  all  this  time  without  my 
ever  knowing  it.  The  idea  pained  me 
intensely.  I  tliink  it  was  that  I  was 
afraid  Estelle  would  not  make  him  happy, 
and  I  felt,  too,  something  like  indignation 
that  Cousin  Geoffrey  hail  never  told  me 
himself.  Perhaps  he  thought  me  too 
childish  to  bo  trusted  with  his  secret — a 
secret  that  all  his  other  friends  seemetl  to 
knoAv.  I  had  never  felt  so  miserable  as 
I  did  that  night ;  all  my  anticipated 
plc.asure  had  vanisheil,  and  I  went  to 
bed  and  lay  awake,  saying  to  myself  over 
and  ov'er  again  : 

“Geoffrey  Verecroft  is  to  marry  his 
Cousin  Estelle  in  six  weeks.” 


The  next  day  I  avoided  Cousin  Geof- 
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fiey.  After  breakfast  I  went  op  stairs  to  ! 
my  own  room,  and  did  not  go  down  again 
till  1  bad  seen  him  get  on  his  horse  and  ' 
ride  off,  and  then  I  went  to  the  music : 
room.  I  had  not  been  there  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  when  Cousin  Geoffrey 
came  in.  j 

“  Mabel,”  he  said,  “  I  came  back,  for  : 
I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  i 
ride  with  me.”  •  i 

“  No,  thank  yon,”  I  said,  quite  coldly.  I 
He  looked  surprised.  “  Will  you  tell ! 
me  why,  little  Mabel  ?  ”  ^ 

“  Bemuse  I  had  rather  not,”  I  replied.  I 
He  did  not  ask  me  again,  but  he  look-  ; 
ed  hurt,  and  went  out,  shutting  the  door  | 
after  him.  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  his 
horse’s  feet  pass  the  window,  and  he  was  ; 
gone.  It  only  took  me  a  moment  to  say 
what  I  had  said,  but  it  took  me  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  repent  it.  I  hoped 
that  I  should  see  him  at  dinner,  but  1 1 
was  disappointed,  and  quite  accidentally  i 
I  heard  during  the  evening  that  he  had  ^ 
sent  a  message  to  say  that  he  had  been  ' 
persuaded  to  remain  for  a  few  days  some-  1 
where  —  at  the  same  place,  I  fancied, ! 
where  Estelle  was  staying.  That  night,  t 
when  I  went  to  bed,  I  was  so  miserable,  | 
so  much  more  miserable  than  I  had  ever  , 
been  in  all  my  life,  that  I  cried  myself  to 
sleep,  and  found  ray  pillow  all  wet  with 
tears  in  the  morning.  j 

For  the  next  three  or  four  days  I  was  j 
entirely  left  to  my  own  devices.  My ' 
aunt  was  always  more  or  less  of  an  in- , 
valid,  and  I  only  saw  her  occasionally,  j 
I  think  I  fretted  more  than  was  good  for  ^ 
me  ;  at  all  events,  I  was  very  unhappy. 
One  afternoon  I  took  np  a  book  and  went 
out  to  sit  in  my  favorite  avenue.  It  had 
been  oppressively  hot  all  day,  and  the 
cool,  shady  trees  were  very  refreshing. 

I  laid  the  book  on  my  lap  and  began  to 
think  instead  of  reading.  I  don’t  know 
how  long  a  time  pa-ssed,  but  when  I  did 
look  np  1  was  startled  by  seeing  Cousin 
Geoffrey  standing  before  me.  I  felt  so 
guilty,  for  I  knew  that  there  were  tears 
in  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  that  he  noticed 
them. 

“  What  are  you  unhappy  about,  little 
Mabel?”  j 

I  laid  my  hand  u]>on  the  book,  as  if  to 
limply  that  its  imaginary  sorrows  had 
been  the  cause.  | 

He  took  it  from  me,  and  smiled  as  he  I 


turned  it  towards  me.  It  was  an  illus¬ 
trated  botany.  I  felt  my  cheeks  grow 
crimson 

“  Never  mind,  little  Mabel,”  he  said  ; 
“  let  us  take  a  turn.”  And  he  took  my 
hand  and  drew  it  within  his  arm. 

“  You  are  come  back,”  I  said. 

He  nodded. 

“  For  good?  ”  I  added. 

“  That  is  to  be  proved.  If  you  mean 
to  remain — yes.” 

I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  Cous¬ 
in  Geoffrey  that  afternoon,  but  I  knew 
that  I  felt  very  glatl  to  have  him  back 
again.  We  w'alked  up  and  down  almost 
in  silence,  and  then  he  said  something 
about  its  being  late,  and  we  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  house,  and  I  then  found 
that  Estelle  had  come  back  also  ;  so,  in 
reality,  except  that  the  house  seemed 
more  cheerful,  I  saw  very  little  of  either 
of  them.  The  next  day  my  aunt  sent  for 
me,  and  asked  me  if  I  should  not  like  to 
be  Estelle’s  bridesmaid,  for  that  she  and 
Cousin  Geoffrey  were  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  I  thought  that  I  would  much  rath¬ 
er  not,  but  I  did  not  like  to  refuse  ;  so 
it  was  settled,  and  an  order  given  to  have 
my  dress  got  ready.  I  believe  several 
other  young  Ladies  had  been  selected  by 
Estelle,  but  I  did  not  know  any  of  them, 
and  Estelle  never  mentioned  the  subject 
to  me  herself. 

After  that  day  the  whole  house  seemed 
in  a  constant  bustle  of  bridal  preparation. 
Estelle’s  trousseau  was  evidently  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  as  magnificent  as  money  could 
make  it,  and  I  supposed  everything  else 
was  to  be  on  the  same  grand  scale.  A 
great  many  guests  were  expected,  and  I 
heard  rumors  about  a  ball.  I  wondered 
if  Cousin  Geoffrey  and  Estelle  were  very 
happy.  I  did  not  think  they  looked  so. 
Cousin  Geoffrey  was  pale,  and  he  was 
much  quieter  than  usual,  and  Estelle’s 
face  had  an  anxious,  restless  expression. 

One  day,  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
wedding,  my  dress  came  home.  It  was 
very  pretty,  I  thought — some  clear  white 
material  w'ith  a  broad  lilac  silk  sash,  and 
a  wreath  of  white  and  lilac  lilacs.  I  fan¬ 
cied  perhaps  my  aunt  would  like  to  see 
me  in  it,  so  I  put  it  on  and  went  to  her 
room  to  show  myself.  As  I  was  return¬ 
ing,  I  met  Cousin  Geoffrey,  and  he  start¬ 
ed  so  on  seeing  me  that  I  thought  he  did 
not  recognize  me,  so  I  said : 
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“  TliiH  is  my  bridesmaid’s  dress,  Cous¬ 
in  Greoffrey.  Do  you  like  it !  ” 

“  Your  bridesmaid’s  dress!”  he  repeat¬ 
ed.  And  he  shaded  his  face  with  his 
hand,  as  if  the  light  were  too  strong. 

“  Yes,”  I  replied;  “did  you  not  know 
that  I  was  to  l)e  your  bridesmaid — yours 
and  Estelle’s  ?  ” 

“  God  grant,  litUo  Mabel,”  he  said, 
hastily,  “  that  I  may  be  able  to  bear  it.” 
And  without  another  word  he  turned 
away  abruptly  and  left  me. 

I  went  back  to  my  own  room,  and  laid 
iny  finery  in  a  drawer.  I  felt  somehow 
as  if  I  had  vexed  Cousin  Geoffrey.  Per¬ 
haps  he  did  not  like  my  mentioning  his 
marriage,  as  he  had  never  done  so  him¬ 
self,  and  I  certainly  thought  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  ho  avoided  me. 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  my  aunt  sent 
me  with  a  message  to  one  of  the  lodges, 
and,  happening  to  look  out  into  the  high 
road,  I  was  surprised  at  seeing  Cousin 
(jcofli’ey  apparently  in  very  earnest  con¬ 
versation  with  a  foreign-looking  man, 
who  wore  a  dark  beard  and  moustache, 
and  very  shabby  clothes.  I  did  not  know 
that  Cousin  Geoffrey  had  seen  me  at  all, 
but  he  overtook  me  before  I  reached  the 
house. 

“  Mabel,”  he  said,  hurriedly,  “  don’t 
mention  that  you  saw  me  with  a  stranger 
just  now.  I  have  reasons  for  not  wishing 
it  to  be  known.” 

Of  course  I  promised. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  said.  “  I  knew  I 
could  trust  you,  little  Mabel.” 

I  thought  his  manner  very  singular, 
more  so  than  1  had  ever  known  it,  and 
he  left  me  the  moment  we  reached  the 
hall  door.  The  next  morning  my  aunt 
told  me  that  he  had  left  Gundringham, 
and  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  back 
before  the  wedding  day.  I  certainly 
thought  it  unkind  his  not  having  wished 
me  good-by,  but  there  was  so  much  I 
did  not  understand  that  I  had  almost 
ceased  to  wonder. 

The  bridal  preparations  still  went  on, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  Estelle  was  as 
brilliant  as  usual.  She  received  numbers 
of  visitors  and  took  the  greatest  apparent 
interest  in  everything,  but  somehow  I 
thought  she  was  not  happy.  There  was 
a  wan,  anxious  look  in  her  face  that  I 
could  not  understand.  Was  she  not  go¬ 
ing  to  nxarry  Cousin  Geoffrey — and  some¬ 


how  I  felt  she  loved  him — and  was  not 
Gundringham  her  own  home  now  for 
life  ? — what  more  could  she  want  T 
;  The  Verecrofts  were  a  very  old  Roman 
I  Catholic  family ;  they  had  been  so  for 
centuries,  and  there  was  a  chapel  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  house.  I  had  always  been  used 
to  sjiying  my  prayers  in  the  chapel  during 
;  my  convent  life,  and  at  Gundringham  I 
continued  to  do  the  same  thing.  Going 
down  by  myself  quite  early  one  morning, 

I  I  was  attracted  by  seeing  some  faded 
flowers,  which  I  recognized  as  having 
been  worn  by  Estelle  the  evening  before. 

;  I  took  them  up,  and  the  thought  fi.ashed 
'  across  me  that  Estelle  visited  the  chapel 
^  after  the  rest  of  the  household  had  gone 
I  to  bed.  I  did  not  think  Estelle  was  relig- 
!  ious,  so  that  I  was  the  more  surprised. 

I  The  same  night,  about  twelve  o’clock, 

'  I  crept  softly  down  stairs,  and  gently 
I  opened  the  chapel  door.  Estelle  w’as 
kneeling  before  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin 
I  Mary,  ’rhere  was  a  perpetual  light  burn¬ 
ing,  so  that  I  could  just  dimly  see  her 
!  figure,  her  back  being  towards  me.  Her 
[  hands  were  folded  on  her  breast,  and 
she  swayed  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
if  in  great  grief,  while  every  now  and 
then  something  like  a  moan  came  from 
her  lips.  1-shut  the  door,  again,  and 
went  back  to*my  own  room,  but  I  could 
not  sleep.  What  was  the  mystery  which 
was  hanging  over  Gundringham  and  the 
Verecrofts,  the  mystery  of  which  I,  al¬ 
though  I  lived  in  the  same  house,  knew 
absolutely  nothing  ? 

The  next  day  Estelle  seemed  the  same 
as  usu.al,  and  so  a  week  passed  by.  One 
evening  I  was  walking  in  the  avenue, 
when  I  was  startled  by  hearing  footsteps  ; 
it  was  about  eight  o’clock,  and  the  avenue 
being  a  long  way  from  the  house,  a  kind 
of  nervous  terror  took  possession  of  me. 

“  You  need  not  be  afraid,  little  Mabel,” 
a  voice  said  ;  and  in  the  stranger  I  recog¬ 
nized  Cousin  Geoffrey. 

“  Cousin  Geoffrey !  ”  I  exclaimed, 
“  here — and  at  this  hour  ” - 

He  took  my  hand,  and  said,  gravely, 
“  I  wanted  to  see  you.  I  have  waited 
to  see  you  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  fancied 
you  would  come  here  this  evening.” 

I  wondered  why  Cousin  Geoffrey  want¬ 
ed  to  see  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  something 
were  going  to  happen. 

“  Little  Mabel,”  he  continued,  “  I  kno  w 
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I  can  trust  yon — I  have  trusted  you,  and 
I  liave  come  here  to-night,  b^use  1 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  Will 
you  promise  to  do  it,  and  ask  no  ques¬ 
tions  t  ” 

I  promised.  I  should  have  promised  to 
to  do  whatever  Cousin  Geoffrey  asked  me. 
He  drew  a  sealed  packet  out  of  his  breast 
|K>cket 

“  Will  you  give  this  to  Estelle  ?  ”  he  j 
said.  “  Will  you  give  it  to  her  to-uight» 
when  she  is  in  her  own  room  and 
alone?” 

I  took  the  j)acket  in  my  hand.  It  had 
no  direction.  “  For  Estelle,”  was  simply 
written  upon  the  cover. 

“  I  dare  not  stay  any  longer,”  he  said, 

“  and  I  can  offer  no  explanation  now,  but 
I  promise,  ‘God  willing,’  that  on  some 
future  day  you  shall  know  the  reason  for 
my  strange  visit  here  to-night  Heaven 
bless  you,  little  Mabel !  ”  And,  before  I 
had  time  to  say  another  word,  he  was 
gone. 

I  went  home  directly  ;  I  felt  afraid  of 
being  out  alone ;  my  life  had  begun  to 
seem  haunted  and  unreal.  I  carried  the 
mysterious  packet  about  with  me  till  bed¬ 
time,  and  then  I  waited  in  my  own  room 
till  I  thought  Estelle  would  have  dismiss¬ 
ed  her  maid,  and  at  about  twelve  o’clock 
I  went  to  fulfil  my  promise.  * 

Estelle’s  room  was  in  exactly  the  other 
side  of  the  house  to  mine,  hers  being  in 
one  of  the  wings,  and  mine  in  the  other. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  had  never  been 
inside  Estelle’s  room  ;  she  had  never  asked 
me.  I  knocked  softy  at  the  door,  and, 
in  answer  to  the  “  Come  in,”  I  entered. 
What  a  strange  room  I  thought  it  Guu- 
dringham  was  a  very  old  place,  but  this 
room  looked  older  than  any  other  part. 
The  walls  and  bed  were  hung  with  faded 
tapestry,  and  a  curious  oak  w’ardrobe 
stood  against  the  wall ;  but  the  most 
striking  thing  of  all  was  a  large  and 
beautilully  carved  black  crucifix,  beneath 
which  was  a  prie-dieu,  the  black  velvet 
covering  of  which  seemed  worn  away  by 
being  constantly  knelt  uf>on.  Estelle 
was  sitting  by  the  fireplace,  in  which, 
although  the  night  was  hot,  the  embers 
of  a  fire  were  smouldering.  She  was 
wrapped  in  an  embroidered  cashmere 
dressing  gown,  with  all  the  mass  of  her 
raven  hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders. 
She  started  on^seeing  me,  and  said  : 


“  Yon,  Mabel,  and  at  this  hour !  ” 

I  closed  the  door  behind  me,  and  bolt¬ 
ed  it. 

“  I  have  come,  Estelle,”  I  said,  ”  be¬ 
cause  I  promised  to  give  you  this  letter, 
and  to  give  it  to  you  when  you  were 
alone.” 

She  seized  the  packet  with  trembling 
fingers,  and  hurriedly  broke  the  seal.  I 
watched  her  reading  it,  for  I  did  not  like 
to  go  away  till  she  had  spoken.  I  never 
saw  any  fa(*e  change  as  Estelle’s  did.  It 
not  only  turned  white,  it  became  abso¬ 
lutely  gray  and  livid.  Her  teeth  chat¬ 
tered  as  if  from  severe  cold ;  and,  when 
she  did  look  up,  her  eyes  were  dilated, 
as  if  she  had  bwn  horror-stricken.  She 
moved  her  hand  to  her  head  as  if  to  re¬ 
call  her  senses,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
she  seemed  to  remember  me. 

“  Who  gave  you  this?  ”  pointing  to 
the  letter. 

I  told  her  how  I  had  received  it. 

“  And  you  know  nothing  of  its  con¬ 
tents  ?  ” 

“Nothing,”  I  replied. 

She  came  across  the  room  and  stood 
before  me. 

“  Mabel,  you  must  never  mention  to 
any  living  lajing  what  you  have  seen  here 
to-night ;  do  you  promise  ?  ” 

I  promi.xe. 

“  Now  you  may  go.” 

“  Estelle  !  ”  I  exclmmed,  “  can  I  do 
anythii^  for  you  ?  ” 

Something  like  a  mocking  smile  came 
across  her  gh.astly  lips  as  she  said: 
“  Nothing  ;  you  have  done  your  work, 
Mabel,  and  done  it  well.”  And  she 
waved  her  hand  in  the  direction  of.  the 
door. 

I  looked  back  as  I  went  ont ;  Estelle 
was  still  standing  pointing  to  the  door, 
and  I  thought  her  hair  looked  unnaturally 
long  and  black,  contrasting  as  it  did 
with  her  ashy  face,  and  involuntarily  I 
shuddered  with  an  undefined  feeling  of 
terror,  as  I  crept  back  to  my  own  room. 

I  could  not  go  to  bed.  I  was  fasci¬ 
nated  to  w'atch  Estelle’s  w'indow,  which, 
being  in  the  opposite  gable  to  mine,  was 
w’ell  in  view.  Her  lamp  never  went  out, 
and  all  night  long  I  saw  her  shadow 
passing  to  and  fro.  What  was  the  mys¬ 
terious  letter  that  had  been  so  fatal  in  its 
eflfects  ?  What  was  the  mystery  hanging 
over  the  Verecrofts  and  Gundringham  I 
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The  next  day  I  heard  that  Estelle  wa.s  j 
ill,  but  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  go 
near  her  except  her  own  maid,  who  was 
a  Frenchw'oman.  My  Aunt  Verecroft 
sat  and  cried  in  her  arm-chair,  and  all 
the  bridal  jweparations  were  Husf)ended. 

I  W'ondered  and  wondered  till  I  felt  my 
brain  turn  giddy,  but  I  arrived  at  no 
conclusions.  Cv>UHin  Geoffrey  never  came,  j 
and  w'as  never  mentioned,  and  no  other 
visitors  were  .a^mittcsl.  The  wedding 
day  came,  and  went  by.  I  suppose  all 
the  guests  had  been  put  off ;  but  whether 
it  caused  any  surprise  I  don't  know. 

Every  day  I  heard  that  Estelle  was  ill, 
and  sometimes  I  thought  she  would  die, 
and  that  unknowingly  I  had  been  made 
the  instrument.  At  lust,  one  evening, 
my  Aunt  Verecroft  told  me  that  she  and 
Estelle  were  going  away  for  a  time  at  all 
events,  and  that  she  wished  me  to  re¬ 
main  at  Gundringham  uniler  the  care  of 
the  hou3ekee|>er. 

“  I  shall  write  to  you,  Jilabel,”  she 
said  ;  “  and  in  the  mean  time  I  wish  you 
not  to  go  beyond  the  park  gate,  and  to 
•receive  no  visitors.” 

Of  course,  situated  as  I  was,  I  could 
only  promise  obedience,  but  I  felt  more 
lonely  and  miserable  than  ever ;  and  when 
I  saw  myself  in  the  glass,  I  looked  so 
pale  and  frightened,  that  I  thought  the 
sisters  would  hardly  have  recogjiized  the 
little  Mabel  Lyndhurst,  from  whom  they 
had  parted  when  she  left  them  to  go  into  j 
the  world  only  a  few  months  before.  j 

The  next  day,  when  I  got  up,  I  found  j 
that  my  aunt  and  Estelle  had  gone.  A  | 
fortnight  after  I  received  a  letter  from  ] 
my  aunt,  who  told  me  that  Estelle  had  l 
decided  upon  becoming  a  nun.  | 

HI. 

I  can  hardly  recall  all  the  weary  mis¬ 
erable  weeks  and  months  which  passed 
away  before  I  saw  any  of  them  again.  I ' 
had  no  companions,  and  nothing  to  do,  ^ 
so  that  I  wandered  about  the  place  till  I ' 
felt  inyselfbecoming  full  of  sickly  fancies,  j 
from  which  I  could  not  get  away.  One  j 
was,  that  I  could  see  Estelle’s  lamp : 
burning  in  her  room  every  night  as  I  j 
looked  out  of  my  w'indow,  and  the  shad¬ 
ow  pass  up  and  down  ;  of  course  it  must 
have  been  fancy,  for  I  found  that  no  one  | 
ever  went  into  that  room,  Estelle  having  : 
locked  it  and  taken  the  key  away  with  ' 


her.  The  trees,  too,  seemed  to  moan 
and  shudder  in  the  strong  autumn  winds, 
and  throw  their  weird  arms  about  till 
they  assumed  strange  fantastic  shapes, 
and  the  dead  dry  leaves  would  go  whirl¬ 
ing  down  the  walk  as  if  pursued. 

I  was  obligevl  to  rem.ain  a  great  deal 
indoors,  as  sometimes,  for  days  together, 
a  dull  lieavy  rain  would  patter  down 
upon  the  windows,  and  going  out  became 
quite  impossible.  The  housekeej>er,  under 
whose  care  I  had  been  left,  wa.s  very 
kind  and  respectful,  but  she  was  also 
very  old  and  deaf,  consequently  no  use  as 
a  companion.  Mo.st  of  the  other  servants 
had  been  sent  away,  so  that  wo  were 
nearly  alone  in  the  house,  she  and  I. 
Sometimes  (for  she  had  always  liveil 
with  the  Verecrofts  of  Gundringham)  sho 
would  tell  me  stories  of  those  she  had 
known  in  her  youth — Verecrofts  who 
had  long  been  dead  and  sleeping  in  the 
chapel  vault,  and  whose  portraits  now 
only  remained.  They  were  not  cheerful 
stories,  but  I  fancy  she  liked  dwelling 
upon  anything  that  could  be  made  horri¬ 
ble  or  a  mystery. 

My  Aunt  Verecroft  had  forbidden  my 
going  beyond  the  park  gates ;  but  to 
tliis  rule  there  was  one  exception,  and 
that  was  on  Sunday.  On  Sunday  the 
old  housekeeper  and  I  .attended  service 
in  a  little  chapel  belonging  to  the  village, 
about  half  a  mile  off.  One  Sunday,  just 
before  Christmas,  as  I  was  kneeling  in 
the  pew  belonging  to,  the  Verecrot\»,  I 
happened  to  look  up  suddenly,  and  w:i3 
startled  by  seeing  Cousin  Geoffrey  sitting 
just  opposite  to  me,  only  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church,  and  w.atching  me  in¬ 
tently.  For  a  moment  I  fancied  that  it 
was  one  of  my  mistakes,  but  I  saw  that 
the  housekeeper  had  observed  him  also. 
I  can’t  describe  my  intense  joy.  I  felt  as 
if  I  must  burst  into  tears,  and  I  did  not 
realize  till  then  how  very  miserable  I  had 
been  before.  I  had  hardly  patience  to 
wait  till  the  service  was  concluded.. 

Cousin  Geoffrey  was  standing  at  the 
door,  and  looking  out  for  us. 

“  I  have  come  back,  little  Mabel,”  he 
said.  And  he  drew  my  hand  within  his 
arm,  and  we  went  home  together. 

“  No,  not  indoors,”  I  entreated,  when 
he  reached  the  house,  so  we  turned  again, 
and  walked  straight  down  to  the  old 
avenue. 
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“  LitUe  Mabel,”  siud  Coaain  Geoffi-ey, 
“  you  look  pale  and  unha}»py  !  ” 

I  conld  not  help  it  any  longer.  I  burst 
into  tears.  How  sweet  it  was  to  be 
iK)Othed  by  Cousin  Geoffrey.  How  often 
I  had  wept  for  whole  hours,  and  there 
had  been  no  one  even  to  notion  it  Still 
I  tried  to  stop  my  choking  sobs,  for  I 
was  afnud  Cousin  Geoffrey  might  be 
vexed. 

“  I  am  not  unhappy  now,”  I  said,  as 
soon  as  1  conld  B])eak  ;  “  but  oh  I  I  have* 
been  so  lonely.” 

He  drew  me  more  closely  to  him. 
“Poor  little  Mabel,  you  shall  fiot  be 
lonely  any  longer.  Mabi‘],  do  you  know 
why  I  have  oome  back  t  ” 

1  shook  my  bead. 

“  I  have  come  hack  to  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife.  Little  Mabel,  can  you  learn  to 
love  me  T  ” 

I  had  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  I 
felt  then  that  I  had  always  loved  him.  I 
could  hardly  realize  that  such  happiness 
could  be  for  me,  but,  somehow,  1  crept 
into  his  arms  as  if  they  were  my  natural 
resting  place. 

“  God  bless  you,  little  Mabel,”  he  said, 
“  and  grant  that  I  may  be  worthy  of  your 
love.” 

And  it  was  so  that  Cousin  Geoffrey  and 
I  became  engaged. 

“  Tell  me,”  I  said,  as  we  walked  slow¬ 
ly  on,  “something  of  Estelle.” 

“  Estelle  has  taken  the  veil.” 

“  Cousin  Geoffrey,  I  want  to  know 
something  more.  Why  did  you  not 
marry  Estellet  ” 

He  looked  pained. 

“  Mabel,”  he  said,  “  there  is  a  mystery 
connected  with  Estelle  that  I  cannot  tell 
ou  now,  but  which  1  promise  you  shall 
now  one  day,  when  the  time  comes. 
Can  you  trust  me,  Mabel  ?  ” 

I  could  not  help  saying  that  I  trusted 
him,  for  I  did  down  in  my  heart  so  fully 
and  entirely  ;  but  I  felt  something  like  a 
pain,  as  I  remembered  that  be  had  loved 
Estelle.  I  think  he  guessed  what  I 
M-anted  to  know,  and  that  my  face  bad 
no  secrets  from  Cousin  Geoffrey,  for  he 
went  on,  quite  gi-avely : 

“  Estelle  and  I  were  brought  up  to- 
ether,  and  betrothed  when  almost  chil- 
ren  by  our  parents,  with  the  intention 
that  in  future  years  we  should  be  married. 
I  liked  Estelle,  and  never  thought  of 


freeing  myself  from  the  bond  ;  and,  in  a 
way,  Estelle  liked  me.  I  went  abroad 
when  I  was  about  nineteen,  and  circum¬ 
stances  occurrtKl  to  prolong  my  stay  for 
some  years.  On  my  return  our  engage¬ 
ment  still  continued,  but  the  wedding 
was  indefinitely  postponed.  I  was  quite 
willing  for  it  to  take  place,  but  I  tliink  the 
mutual  belief  that  we  should  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  day  fulfil  our  promised  relationship 
made  us  linger  out  the  yjtervening  time. 
At  last,  just  before  you  arrived,  all  the 
arrangements  were  made.  I  think,  un¬ 
til  then,  I  was  more  anxious  for  it  than 
Estelle ;  for  although  I  felt  that  Estelle 
liked  me  better  than  she  had  ever  ap- 
))eared  to  do  before,  still  she  had  wished 
to  put  off  the  marriage.” 

1  looked  up  at  Cousin  Geoffi-ey.  What 
difference  bad  my  coming  made  t 

“  I  never  loved  Estelle,”  he  said,  “  af¬ 
ter  I  knew  the  White  Rose  ;  but  I  mu.st 
have  maiTied  Estelle — I  was  bound  by 
every  tie  of  honor  to  do  it  What  I 
suffered,  little  Mabel,  God  only  knows  ; 
and  my  release  came  to  me  in  a  manner 
that  was  too  terrible.” 

“  Then  something  happened  ?  ”  I  said. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “a  fearful  revela¬ 
tion  was  made  to  me — what,  little  Mabel, 
I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  you  shall 
know  it  some  day,  when  the  time  comes. 
Can  you  trust  me  T  ” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “fully  and  entirely.” 

Oh,  what  halcyon  days  those  were  I 
the  days  of  my  early  engagement  to 
Geoffrey,  before  I  ha<l  got  used  to  being 
happy,  when  I  trembled  for  fear  some¬ 
thing  would  oome,  and  that  1  should 
wake,  and  find  it  w'as  a  dream.  Cousin 
Geoffrey  did  not  stay  at  Gundringham, 
but  in  the  neighborhood  ;  still  he  man¬ 
aged  to  see  me  every  day,  and  we  walk¬ 
ed  and  rode  together  as  we  had  done  be¬ 
fore.  At  last  my  Aunt  Verecroft  came 
back,  and  we  were  married  quite  quietly 
in  the  little  chapel 

My  Aunt  Verecroft  was  just  the  same 
except  that  she  looked  older,  and  there 
was  a  frightened  expression  in  her  eyes. 
She  talked  even  less  than  usual,  but 
dreamed  away  her  days  with  her  bands 
folded,  and  sitting  in  an  arm-chair.  She 
never  mentioned  Estelle,  and  1  did  not 
like  to  do  so  either*  She  seemed  very 
anxious  that  Geoffrey  and  1  should  go 
back  and  live  at  Gundringham,  but  this 
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Geoffrey  refused  to  do  till  the  place  be¬ 
came  his  own,  and  I  ,was  very  glad,  for 
I  thought  I  could  go  back  to  it  better 
when  some  of  the  old  memories  had  worn 
away. 

We  went  abroad,  Geoffrey  and  I,  all 
through  sunny  Italy,  guided  only  by  our 
own  sweet  will,  revelling  in  its  lovely  scen¬ 
ery  and  cloudless  skies,  its  marble  palaces 
and  gorgeous  scenery.  Everything  was 
so  new  to  me,  everything  both  in  nature 
and  art. 

“You  have  the  wondering  look  of  a 
child  in  your  blue  eyes,  little  Mabel,”  ray 
husband  would  say ;  and  I  did  feel  as  if 
I  had  never  really  lived  before.  We 
came  home  by  Paris.  How  dazzled  I 
was  by  all  the  beauties  of  that  enchanting 
city  !  I  low  lovely  it  was  to  walk  and 
to  ride  in  the  Boulevards  with  Geoffrey, 
and  watch  all  the  gay ly -dressed  people, 
and  listen  to  the  b.ands  of  music  playing. 

One  day,  as  Geoffrey  and  I  were  rid¬ 
ing  home,  we  passed  a  nunnery,  and  this 
circumstance  reminded  me  of  Estelle.  I 
checked  my  horse,  and,  bending  down 
my  head,  whispered : 

“  Geoffrey,  has  the  time  come  ?  ” 

And  he  answered,  “  Yes,  little  Mabel, 
it  has.  To-morrow  you  shall  know.” 

All  the  next  morning  I  watched  my 
husband's  face,  but  I  did  not  like  to  ask 
him  any  questions,  for  1  felt  sure  he  had 
not  forgotten  me.  In  the  afternoon  an 
open  carriage  came  to  the  door,  and 
Geoffrey  handed  me  into  it.  After  giv¬ 
ing  some  directions  to  the  coachman,  he 
placed  himself  at  my  side,  and  we  drove 
ofl^  We  left  Paris,  and  went  out  for 
some  miles  in  the  country,  out  among 
the  fields  and  lanes,  and  the  waving  corn 
bright  with  scarlet  poppies. 

“  Where  are  you  taking  me  to,  Geof¬ 
frey  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  Wait,”  he  replied,  “  and  you  shall 
see.” 

We  stopped  at  last,  and  he  took  me 
out  of  the  carriage,  put  my  arm  within 
his,  and  led  me  through  an  iron  gate. 
It  was  a  little  cemetery.  There  was  a 
tiny  chai)el  in  the  middle,  where  a  light 
M’as  burning,  and  all  around  were  graves 
— graves  marked  by  wood  or  marble 
crosses,  bearing  their  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  who  slept  beneath. 
Bright  immortelles  were  thrown  on  some, 
and  natural  flowers  on  others,  which  had 


been  placed  there  by  the  mourners — 
mourners  who  even  then  were  kneeling 
about  in  different  parts  of  the  buri^ 
ground,  dressed  in  their  deep  black 
dresses,  and  shedding  bitter  tears  over 
those  loved  ones  who  would  never  come 
back  to  them  again. 

Involuntarily  I  clung  more  closely  to 
my  husband's  side,  but  he  led  me  past  all 
these  far  away  to  the  other  side  of  the 
.  grounds,  and  there  we  paused  before  one 
little  grave.  There  was  no  cross  to  mark 
the  name — no  immortelle — no  flowers 
laid  there  by  loving  hands — only  long 
dank  grass.  I  looked  wonderingly  up 
into  my  husband’s  face. 

“  Mabel,”  he  said,  “  that  little  mound 
of  e.arth  covers  Estelle’s  child.” 

“  Estelle’s  child,”  I  exclaimed,  starting 
back. 

“I  told  you,  Mabel,  that  I  left  Eng¬ 
land  for  some  years,  but  what  happened 
during  that  time  I  never  knew  till  within 
ten  days  of  my  expected  marriage.  The 
packet  you  delivered  to  Estelle  revealed 
my  knowledge  of  it  to  her.  It  came  to 
me  quite  accidentally,  through  a  relative 
of  E.stelle’s  French  maid — a  man  who 
expected  to  make  money  by  it.  I  8tarte<l 
at  once  for  Paris,  in  order  to  make  inves¬ 
tigations,  and  my  woret  fears  were  con¬ 
firmed.’* 

“Poor  Estelle!”  I  said,  “if  she  has 
sinned,  how  feai'fu^  must  be  the  expia¬ 
tion.” 

“  Poor  Estelle!  ”  he  repeated.  “  God 
grant  that  she  may  be  forgiven ;  but  there 
is  a  crime  connected  wdth  that  little  grave 
which  even  you  must  never  seek  to  know. 
I  have  told  you  this,  little  Mabel,  because 
I  love  you  so  dearly,  and  because  there 
should  be  no  secrets  between  a  than  and 
his  wife.” 

How  good  and  noble  he  was.  I  drew 
closer  to  him,  and  my  hot  tears  fell  upon 
his  hand.  We  lingered  on  for  some 
minutes  more,  and  then  he  led  me  away 
and  put  me  back  into  the  carriage. 

We  were  very  silent  for  all  the  rest  of 
that  day.  Estelle’s  story  had  sunk  deep 
into  my  heart.  “  Surely,”  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  “if  she  has  repented,  though  her 
sins  may  have  been  as  scarlet,  the  mercies 
of  God  are  infinite.” 

Some  years  after,  when  Mrs.  Verecroll 
died,  we  went  back  to  live  at  Gunflrin^- 
I  Lam.  Estelle  had  taken  the  black  veu. 
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80  she  was  dead  to  the  world  and  to  ns. 
Her  room  was  never  afterwards  reopened. 
People  used  to  say  a  light  was  really 
seen  burning  there,  and  a  shadow  pass¬ 
ing  up  and  down ;  but  I  fancy  it  must 
have  been  imagination,  or  a  tale  that  had 
got  about  in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
old  housekeeper’s  stories — stories  which 
arc  likely  still  to  be  handed  down  to  other 
generations  of  the  Verecrofts  of  Gun- 
dringham. 


,  Qaulrrl;  Review. 

THE  HUGUENOTS  AT  THE  GALLEYS.* 

The  mournful  yet  glorious  annals  of 
religious  persecution  form  a  chapter  of 
undying  interest  in  human  history.  Th  e 
names  of  persecutors  and  of  martyrs 
stand  out  on  its  pages  in  conspicuous 
and  unfading  colors.  Imagination  in¬ 
vests  both  alike  with  something  of  the 
superhuman.  In  the  former  a  perfec¬ 
tion  of  malignity,  an  induration  of  the 
heart  and  conscience,  naturally  suggest 
the  idea  of  fiendish  inspiration ;  in  the 
latter  a  sublime  combination  of  fortitude  , 
and  meekness  seems  to  exalt  our  poor  hu-  j 
man  nature  to  the  confines  of  the  divine. 
In  all  that  band  of  heroes,  who,  in  vari-  ; 
ous  countries  and  periods,  ha^e  given 
their  lives  for  their  religion,  we  find  a 
common  type.  Minpr  differences  of  race 
and  character  are  merged  in  the  assimi¬ 
lating  element  of  a  victorious  faith.  Eng¬ 
lishman  and  Frenchman,  Hollander  and 
Italian,  Asiatic  and  African,  have  in 
their  turn  undergone  the  fiery  trial  ^  yet  i 
it  w’ould  be  difficult  to  discriminate  the 
-  special  features  which  have  distinguishetl 
each,  or  to  award  the  palm  of  fortitude  , 
among  the  rival  mjirtyrs.  All  of  them, 
in  tnith,  were  fellow-soldiers  in  that 
“  noble  army,”  and  the  banner  under  i 
which  they  fought  was  the  common 
standard  of  Christendom. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  of 

*JjtM  Forfat*  pour  la  FoL  Etude  HUtorique, 
16S4-176.5.  Par  Atuakabe  CkKiUEBEX,  Fils. 
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M^moiret  (Tun  PMtetantcondumn^  aux  GaUree 
de  France  pour  Catue  de  Relujion.  Paris  :  1864. 
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Henri  de  Rohan  ;  or  the  Huguenot  Refugee.  By 
F&akcisca  Ikuraii  Ouvkt,  author  of  “Arnold 
DeUhaizc.”  London :  1865. 
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France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  are  in  their  general  features 
familiar  to  most  readers  of  history.  The 
“  Dragonnades,”  which,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  Minister  Louvois  and  of  his 
Jesuitical  and  priestly  counsellors,  the 
King  inflicted  upon  his  unoffending  Hu¬ 
guenot  subjects,  will  affix  an  everlasting 
stigma  on  the  reign  of  the  “  Grand  Mon- 
arque.”  A  brutal  soldiery,  subject  to  no 
check  or  restraint,  were  qu.artered  in  the 
homes  of  the  families  who  adhered  to  the 
Reformed  faith,  and  they  exercised  the 
utmost  rigor  of  pillage,  torture,  and  out¬ 
rage,  w’ithout  distinction  of  sex  or  age, 
upon  the  helpless  recusants.  Neither 
was  escape  permitted  to  those  who  found 
the  i)er8ecution  in  their  homes  intoler¬ 
able.  The  strictest  precautions  were 
adopted  to  deprive  the  victims  of  tyranny 
of  that  alternative.  The  guards  were 
doubled  at  the  frontiers;  the  peasants 
were  enjoined  to  aid  in  arresting  fugi¬ 
tives  ;  soldiers  were  di-spersed  over  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  rigorous  orders 
were  given  to  stop  any  person  passing 
the  frontiers  without  a  passport  In 
spite  of  all  these  precautions,  it  is  true, 
great  numbers  of  the  persecuted  did  find 
means  to  escape,  and  settled  themselves 
in  foreign  countries,  of  which  they  and 
their  descendants  became  some  of  the 
most  valued  citizens.  But  the  escape  of 
these  fortunate  persons  was  not  effected 
without  fearful  risk  :  confinement  to  the 
galleys  for  life  was  the  penalty  of  the  ar¬ 
rested  fugitive. 

The  condition  of  those  upon  wH^m 
this  sentence  w’as  carried  out  in.ay  be 
described  without  any  exaggeration  as 
“worse  than  death.”  It  toaa  death  in 
a  multitude  of  cases  without  the  elevating 
consciousness  of  martyrdom,  or  the  mer^ 
of  a  B{)eedy  release  from  suffering.  It 
w'as  a  gradual  death  from  excessive  labor 
and  ill-usage,  terminating  a  servitude  in 
which  the  wretched  victim  underwent 
almost  every  form  of  misery  most  terrible 
to  human  n.ature— cold,  hunger,  chains, 
scourging,  sickne.ss — superadded  to  the 
occasion^  horrors  of  naval  warfare  and 
the  perils  of  shipwreck.  Descriptions  of 
other  forms  of  persecution  have  often 
moved  our  sympathies.  We  have  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  martyrdoms  of  the  stake,  the 
pincers,  or  the  rack — 
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“  the  agonizing  wheel,  ' 

Luke’s  iron  crown  and  Damien’s  bed  of  steel,”  | 

but  the  condition  of  the  galley  slave,  the  ! 
details  of  whose  sufferings  were  out  of 
sight  and  little  known,  excite  in  our 
minds  a  much  less  keen  emotion.  It 
conveys,  indeed,  a  v.ague  notion  of  severe 
and  unremitting  Labor  ;  but  w'O  do  not ' 
recognize  in  it  what  it  really  was — a  form 
of  martyrdom  more  calculated,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  to  test  to  the  uttermost , 
the  capacity  of  endunance  in  human 
beings.  j 

Of  the  sufferings  of  these  unhappy 
“For(;.ats  pour  la  Foi,”  as  they  were! 
popularly  called  by  their  contemporaries, ; 
some  interesting  records  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  such  of  the  memoirs  and  narra¬ 
tives,  drawn  up  by  the  sufferers  them¬ 
selves,  as  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
comirilation  of  M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  ■ 
under  the  above  title,  furniehes  a  good, 
though  brief,  account  derived  from  such 
sources,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
persecution  of  which  the  galleys  were  the 
scene.  Among  the  documents  comprised 
in  this  volume  is  a  cat.alogue,  formed 
from  a  collection  of  various  extant  lists, 

.  of  the  Protestants  under  sentence  at  the 
galleys  from  l(i8t  to  1702,  specifying 
their  names,  and,  in  the  majority  of  c.ases, 
their  places  of  birth,  age,  sentence,  period 
of  suffering,  and  the  date  of  its  termina¬ 
tion,  whether  by  release  or  death.  One 
of  the  most  complete  of  these  lists,  th.at  of 
M.  M.  Haag,  gives  a  total — probaldy  be¬ 
low  Ihe  truth  —  of  no  less  than  fourteen 
hunm'ed  and  eighty  convicts  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  adherence  to  the  re¬ 
formed  faith  dtiring  the  period  referred 
to.  Almost  every  variety  of  age,  class, 
and  condition,  is  represented  in  these 
rolls.  The  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
sentenced  for  attending  with  his  parents 
at  their  prayer  meetings,  and  the  old 
man  of  seventy  ye.ars  and  upwards,  whose 
brief  remnant  of  life  was  in  most  cases 
speedily  cut  short  by  the  rigors  of  his 
trAtment,  are  found  there.  There,  among 
the  humble  and  low-bom  members  of  the 
reformed  church  are  enrolled  no  less  than 
forty-six  gentlemen  of  birth,  and  two 
chevaliei’s  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis. 
There  are  the  names  of  some  men,  such 
as  the  erudite  Louis  de  Marolles,  eminent 
for  their  attainments  in  science  and  learn-  ^ 


ing,  and  who  found  even  in  their  vile 
floating  dungeons  some  consolation  from, 
and  means  to  carry  on,  their  cherished 
studies.  Of  the  ministers  of  the  pro¬ 
scribed  religion  but  very  few  names 
occur,  which  is  explained  %  the  fact  that 
it  was  only  in  rare  exceptions  that  the 
sentence  of  death  in  their  case  Avas  com¬ 
muted  for  the  doubtful  mercy  of  the  gal¬ 
leys.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  the 
appearance  in  this  martyr-roll  of  a  few 
individuals,  born  and  educated  as  Uoman 
Catholics,  who  embraced,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  storm  that  raged  against  it, 
the  persecuted  side.  One  of  these  con¬ 
verts  was  Jean  Bion,  the  chaplain  of  the 
“  La  Superbe  ”  galley,  who  has  recorded 
in  his  touching  narrative,  published  iu 
London  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1708-9, 
the  circumstances  which  impelled  him 
“  to  preach  the  faith  which  once  he  de¬ 
stroyed.”  It  was  Avhen  he  visited  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  the  mangled  and  bleed¬ 
ing  sufferers  who  had  undergone  the  ter¬ 
rible  “  baston.'ide  ”  for  refusing  to  kneel 
at  the  celebration  of  the  ma.ss,  and  when 
shocked  at  that  spectacle  he  found  himself 
addressed  by  them  in  words  of  comfort 
and  encouragement,  that  his  heart  was 
melted  and  his  creed  changed.  “  Tlieir 
blood,”  he  s.ays,  “preached  to  me,  and  I 
felt  myself  a  Protestant.” 

The  account  of  the  trctatment  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  convicts  on  board  the  gal¬ 
leys,  which  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Coquor- 
el’s  volume,  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
other  work,  of  Avhich  the  title  is  also  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  article,  the  Mhnoirts  of  Jean 
^farteilhe.  The  genuineness  of  this  nar¬ 
rative,  Avhich  was  originally  published  at 
Kotterdam  in  1757,  and  is  referred  to 
in  several  contemporary  publications,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  beyond  question.  The  work 
had,  however,  become  extremely  scarce  ; 
only  two  or  three  copies  were  known 
to  exist,  and  it  Avas  with  some  difficulty 
rescued  from  oblivion.  It  was  known, 
however,  to  M.  Michelet,  AA'ho  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  volume  of  his  History  of  France, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Revocation  of 
tile  Edict  of  Nantes,  referred  to  and  cited 
from  the  volume,  characterizing  the  neg¬ 
lect  to  republish  it  as  discreditable  to 
Protestants,  and  describing  it  in  these 
terras  : 

“C’cst  un  livre  du  premier  ordre  par  la 
charmante  naivete'  du  ro'cit,  I’angdlique  dou- 
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ccnr,  ^crlt  comme  entre  terre  et  ciel.  Com¬ 
ment  ne  le  rc'-imprime-t-on  paa  ?  ” 

The  republication  of  the  volume  in 
Paris  in  18G4,  under  the  editorship  of  i 
M.  Paumier,  is  the  answer  to  this  ap-  j 
peal ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  < 
a  more  valuable  ^ntribution  to  the  rec-  ■ 
ords  of  genuine  martyrology  could  hardly 
be  found.  The  style  of  the  narrative  in  ; 
its  graphic  simplicity  reminds  us  of  De- 1 
foe ;  but  the  well  -  authenticated  facts  i 
which  it  relates  are  more  interesting  than  , 
fiction,  and  the  incidents  not  less  strange.  I 
The  pictures  which  Miss  On  vry  has  drawn  ' 
in  her  two  pleasing  tales  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  high-mindeti  Huguenot  martyrs, 
though  delineated  with  ingenuity  and 
skill,  must  yield  in  interest  to  the  uh- 
adorned  but  vivid  records  of  personal 
experience  contained  in  Miirteilhe’s  pages. 
The  narrator  is  a  young  Fi-enchman,  who 
from  the  year  1700  to  1713,  when,  ' 
through  the  intervention  of  our  Queen 
Anne,  he  and  some  hundreds  of  his  fellow 
Protestants  were  released  from  bondage,  ; 
underwent  the  punishment  of  the  galleys,  i 
The  tale  of  suffering  is  told  with  a  can-  ■ 
dor  and  ingenuousness  extremely  capti¬ 
vating,  and  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
forbearance  towards  his  jwi-secutors  which 
increases  our  sympathy  for  the  w'riter. 
In  addition  to  the  personal  narrative, 
Marteilhe  gives  a  very  full  and  interest¬ 
ing  description  of  the  French  galleys —  ^ 
their  construction  and  equipment,  the 
organization  of  their  crews,  their  disci- ; 
pline,  and  the  treatment  of  the  miserable 
beings  who  worked  in  them.  His  volume 
contains  also  an  unu.sual  variety  of-  strik¬ 
ing  incidents  and  illustrations  of  human 
character,  exhibited  sometimes  in  its 
lowest  degradation,  sometimes  in  its 
noblest  aspects  of  fortitude  and  devotion. 
The  constancy  of  those  humble  confessors 
who  endured  patiently  for  many  years 
the  abominations  of  such  a  hell  upon 
earth  as  the  convict  ships,  from  which, 
at  any  moment  a  simple  declaration  of 
conformity  to  the  faith  of  their  perse¬ 
cutors  would  have  set  them  free,  entitles 
them  beyond  all  question  to  a  high  place 
in  the  roll  of  martyrs.  We  believe  that 
a  summary  of  tlie  leading  points  of  Mar- 
teilhe's  narrative  will  interest  our  readers, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  if  it  should  be  the 
means  of  making  his  touching  narrative 
better  know'n. 


“  I  was  born,"  says  the  writer,  ‘‘  at  Ber- 
frerac,  a  small  tow'D  in  the  province  of  Peri- 
gord,  in  the  year  1 684,  my  parents  being  per¬ 
sons  of  tlte  middle  rlu.ss  engaged  in  trade, 
who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  lived  and  remained 
constant  unto  death  in  the  principles  of  the 
reformed  faith,  and  whose  conduct  was  with¬ 
out  repnmch,  bringing  up  their  children  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  instructing  them  in  the  tenets 
of  the  true  religion,  and  avoidance  of  the 
papal  errors.” 

It  was  in  the  year  1699  that  the  Duke 
de  la  Force,  a  renegade  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  reformed  faith,  which  his  an. 
cestors  had  nobly  upheld  and  suffered 
for,  obtained  acommission  from  the  King 
to  go  down  to  Perigord,  in  which  prov¬ 
ince  he  had  large  estates,  “  to  convert  the 
Huguenots.”  The  instruments  which  he 
employed  for  this  service  were  of  two 
kinds — they  were  four  Jesuit  fathers  and 
a  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  keen  blades 
of  the  latter  were  found  even  more  eftic^a- 
cious  in  6ul)Juing  heresy  tlnui  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  former.  There  were  no 
cruelties  which  these  booted  missionaries 
did  not  put  in  force  to  compel  their  mis¬ 
erable  victims  to  attend  the  mass,  and  to 
abjure  the  Protestant  religion  with  the 
most  dreadful  forms  of  impreciition.  No 
less  than  twenty-two  of  these  ruthless 
dragoons  were  quartered  in  tlie  house  of 
the  Marteilhe  family.  The  father  was 
consigned  to  prison ;  two  sons  and 
daughters,  who  were  but  children,  were 
sent  into  a  convent  The  mother  alone 
was  left  in  the  house  with  this  gang  of 
ruffians,  who  inflicted  shocking  cruelties 
upon  her.  Having  destroyed  or  plun¬ 
dered  all  that  was  in  the  house,  and  left 
only  the  four  walls  standing,  they  drag- 
geii  the  unhappy  woman  before  the 
Duke,  who  comj>elled  her  by  violence 
and  menaces  to  sign  the  formulary  of 
conversion,  protesting  as  she  did  so 
against  the  force  which  was  put  upon 
her  will.  Jean  Marteilhe,  then  but  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  managed  to  effect  his 
escape  from  Bergerac  by  night,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  young  friend  and  fellow- 
townsman  of  about  his  own  age;  they 
entered  into  a  compact  together,  while 
they  implored  the  divine  protection,  to 
remain  firm  and  constant  to  the  reformed 
faith,  even  at  the  peril  of  death  or  the 
i  galleys.  How  nobly  this  vow  was  kept 
will  appear  by  the  sequel. 

Provided  with  a  small  sum  of  money 
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for  their  jouraey,  the  fugitives  reached  and  being  himself  but  indifferently  skilled 
Paris  without  hinderance,  and  there  pro-  in  arguing,  he  soon  desisted  from-  the 
cured  directions  for  a  route  by  which  attempt  to  convince  their  minds,  and 
they  hoped  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  tried  to  sap  their  resolution  with  another 
guards  at  the  frontiers,  and  make  their  kind  of  weapon.  Having  a  young  and 
way  to  Charleroi,  at  which  place  they  pretty  niece  with  a  fair  dowry,  he  pro- 
would  be  outside  of  the  French  pale,  and  posed  to  bestow  the  damsel  in  marriage 
under  the  protection  of  a  Dutch  garrison,  on  Marteilhe,  as  the  reward  of  his  con- 
Great  caution  and  presence  of  mind  were  formity,  but  met  with  so  peremptory  a 
necessary  as  they  approached  the  confines  refusal  that  he  at  once  reported  to  the 
of  their  land  of  refuge,  but  they  had  es-  authorities  that  the  conversion  of  the 
caped  some  imminent  perils,  and  were  prisoners  was  hopeless,  and  that  they 
actually  out  of  France,  when  a  sudden  were  “reprobates  under  the  dominion  of 
alarm  caused  them  to  deviate  a  little  the  devil.”  Thereupon  a  process  of  trial 
from  the  prescribed  route,  and  to  reimter  was  instituted,  and  a  sentence  passed  by 
French  territory  at  the  town  of  Marien-  the  lodal  judge,  which  reciteil  that  the 
bourg.  A  spy,  however,  had  watched  prisoners -being  of  the  reformed  religion, 
their  movements  and  suspected  their  in-  j  and  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  leave  the 
tentions,  and  hoping  to  get  a  reward  for  '  kingdom,  were  condemnea  to  the  galleys 
his  information,  he  had  them  arrested  at !  for  life,  with  confiscation  of  their  goods 
a  tavern  in  Marienbourg  and  brought :  and  other  consequences.  This  judgment, 
before  the  governor  of  that  town.  After  however,  required  to  be  confirmed  before 
a  brief  examination,  in  which  they  avow-  it  could  be  put  in  execution,  by  the  Par¬ 
ed  their  religious  profession,  but  denied  liament  of  Tournay,  and  to  that  city  the 
their  intention  to  quit  France  (a  breach  prisoners  were  marched,  bound  together, 
of  truth  for  which  the  writer  allerwards  with  cords,  lodged  in  vile  prisons  in  the 
warmly  reproached  himseli*),  they  were  towns  at  which  they  halted,  and  treated 
committed  to  prison,  and  the  governor  as  criminals  of  the  worst  class, 
sent  a  courier  to  Paris  for  instructions  At  Tournay  they  were  again  consigned 
how  to  deal  with  his  captives.  The  to  a  dungeon,  and  the  hearing  of  their 
rescript  directed  that  the  fugitives  should  cause  was  postponed  at  the  instance  of 
be  put  upon  their  trial  for  the  offence  of  the  curate,  who  desired  to  have  time  al- 
being  at  the  frontier  without  a  jja-^sport,  lowed  for  their  conversion.  This  pro- 
but  that,  meanwhile,  the  curate  of  Ma-  cess,  however,  it  was  sought  to  effect 
rienlmurg  should  use  his  efforts  to  bring  rather  by  temporal  than  spiritual  argu- 
them  back  to  the  fold  of  the  Church,  and  ments.  With  the  latter  he  troubled  them 
that  in  the  event  of  his  succeeding  and  I  but  little,  contenting  himself  with  in¬ 
abjuration  being  made,  they  should  re-  quiring  when  he  paid  his  visits  at  inter- 
ceive  a  free  pardon  and  be  taken  back  to  vals  whether  they  were  not  tired  of  suf- 
their  homes.  The  officer  in  whose  charge  '  fering,  and  reminded  them  that  their  lib- 
they  were,  himself  a  concealed  Protes-  eration  rested  with  them.selves,  “  if  they 
taut,  and  full  of  sympathy  for  his  j)ri8on- !  would  only  renounce  the  errorsofCalvin.” 
ers,  reported  to  them  this  answer  :  “  I  !  The  trial  to  which  their  faith  was  now 

give  you  no  advice,”  he  said,  “as  to  j  exposed  was  a  very  painful  one.  For 
.what  you  ought  to  do — your  own  faith  j  many  weeks  they  lay  in  this  dungeon, 
and  conscience  will  best  direct  you.  All  their  only  food  being  a  portion  of  bread 
that  I  have  to  tell  you  is  that  your  ab-  per  day,  so  insufficient  as  to  reduce  them 
juration  will  open  your  prison  doors ;  almost  to  starvation.  “  \Ve  became  so 
without  it  you  will  certainly  be  sent  to  weak  and  emaciated,”  says  Marteilhe, 
the  galleys.”  Thanking  him  for  his  kind  “  tliat  it  was  well  for  us  that  a  little  rot- 
intentions,  the  pAsoners  declared  that,  ten  straw  filled  with  vermin,  on  which 
placing  their  trust  in  God’s  mercy  and  we  lay,  was  close  to  the  door  of  our  cell, 
support,  they  would  never  betray  the  through  the  grating  of  which  our  bread 
faith  that  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  was  thrown  to  us,  as  if  we  had  been 
lives.  The  curate  then  proceeded  to  try  dogs,  for  had  we  been  farther  from  the 
his  polemical  skill,  but  finding  them  well  door  we  should  not  have  had  strength 
primed  on  the  usual  topics  of  controversy,  to  get  at  it”  In  this  extremity  they 
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were  surprised  one  day  by  bavins  two  !  conveying  the  king’s  order,  that  “  Jean 
other  prisoners  placed  in  the  same  cell '  Martoilhe  and  Daniel  lo  Gras  having  been 
with  them,  who  tamed  out  to  be  acquaint-  found  at  the  frontier  w’ithout  a  passport, 
anoes  and  school-fellows  of  their  own,  '  should  be  condemned  to  the  galleys.” 
and  who  had  been  apprehended  for  the  This  decree,  though  contrary  to  its  own 
same  cause  as  Huguenot  refugees.  The  finding,  the  Parliatnent  of  Tournay  was 
new  comers  had  money  with  them,  |  obliged  to  register,  and  the  sentence  w’as 
which  enabled  their  half-starved  friends  accordingly  pronounced,  that  the  prison- 
to  gain  some  relief  from  the  j)ang8  of  era  having  been  duly  convicted  of  pro¬ 
hunger.  But  their  arrival  introduced  a  fessing  the  reformed  religion,  anti  having 
new  temptation  and  trial  of  faith.  Less  attempted  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  a 
stem  in  their  principles,  these  men  had  view  to  the  free  possession  of  the  same, 
been  prepared  to  leave  their  cotintry  for  were  condemned  to  serve  for  life  as  con- 
their  religion,  and  once  out  of  France  victs  in  the  king's  galleys, 
would  doubtless  have  remained  good  Under  this  sentence  the  prisoners  were 

Protestants,  but  they  h.ad  no  stomach  at  once  removes!  to  Lille,  where  the  gang, 
for  the  galleys,  and  when  the  alternative  or  “  chain,”  of  galley  slaves  was  formed 
was  placed  before  them  of  a  life  of  misery  previously  to  their  lading  sent  to  their 
and  bondage  with  adhesion  to  their  prifi-  destination.  At  Lille  they  were  cast  into 
ciples,  or  pardon  and  freedom  on  making  a  dark  and  filthy  dungeon,  into  which  no 
abjuration,  their  resolution  broke  down,  light  was  admitted  night  or  day,  and 
They  avowed  their  weakness,  and  wept  which  was  already  tenanted  by  about 
over  it  to  their  companions,  who  earnest-  thirty  ruffians,  who  had  been  convicted 
ly  remonstrateil  against  such  a  betrayal  of  every  kind  of  crime,  and  who  M-ere 
of  the  cause  of  truth,  and  strove  to  in-  allowed  to  exercise  outrageous  license 
spire  them  with  a  fortitude  like  their  .against  their  fellow  prisoners.  Here  also 
own,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Komish  the  poor  Protestants  endured  cruel  tre.at- 
Church  recovered  back  the  two  pretended  ment  from  the  gaoler  and  his  myrmidons, 
converts,  w'ho  having  after  some  trouble  who  grossly  abused  their  authority,  but 
obtaineii  their  pardon,  received  commis-  after  a  time  they  found  a  friend  and  pro- 
sions  in  the  King’s  service,  and  were  lector  in  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the 
not  long  after  killed  in  action.  jirison,  who,  having  some  Protest.ant 

At  length  after  several  fmitless  at-  connections  settled  near  Bergerac,  had 
tempts  to  procure  their  abjuration,  Mar-  been  interested  by  them  on  t>ehalf  of 
teilhe  and  his  comp.anion  were  summoned  these  young  men.  From  him  they  re- 
before  the  court  of  the  l*arliament  of  ceived  much  kind  treatment,  and  were 
Tournay.  The  evidence  of  their  inten-  relieved  as  far  as  po.ssible  from  the  rigors 
tion  to  quit  the  kingdom  was  by  no  of  the  prison  ;  he  procured  for  them  also 
means  cle.ar,  for  the  accused,  wdio"  show-  a  respite  of  some  months  on  the  plea  of 
ed  much  intelligence  in  their  defence,  sickness  when  the  other  })risoner8  were 
made  a  skilful  use  of  the  fact  that  they  sent  off  to  the  galleys.  Such  mitigations, 
had  .actually  crossed  the  French  frontier,  however,  could  be  but  temporary  ;  the 
and  had  voluntarily  rei-ntered  it,  added  time  came  at  last  for  another  gang  to  be 
to  which  one  of  the  judges  had  for  some  removed  to  Dunkirk,  and  being  advised 
reason,  which  does  not  appear,  been  that  their  condition  at  that  place  w’ould 
bi.assed  in  their  favor.  The  result  was  be  one  of  less  suffering  than  if  they 
that  they  were  actually  acquitted  by  the  waited  till  the  departure  of  the  next  body 
court  of  the  charge  of  attempting  to  es-  destined  for  Marseilles,  they  submilteil 
cape,  and  they  expected  nothing  less  to  their  fate.  On  arriving  at  Dunkirk 
than  immediate  liberation.  But  in  this  Marteilhe  was  separated  from  his  coin- 
hope  they  were  cruelly  disappointed,  panion,  and  put  on  bo^rd  a  galley  called. 
Being  prisoners  of  State,  their  discharge  m  cruel  mockery,  “La  Heureuse,”  being 
could  not  be  decreed  without  the  sane-  one  of  a  squadron  of  six  which  were  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Government.  Heference  was  tioned  at  that  port, 
made  to  Paris,  and  after  a  fortnight’s  de-  The  French  galleys,  of  which  the  prin- 
lay  anived  the  fatal  rescript  from  the  cipal  stations  were  at  Calai.s,  Marseille-s, 
Marquis  de  la  Vrillere,  Minister  of  State,  j  and  Dunkirk,  were  vessels  of  about  150 
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feet  iu  length,  and  40  in  width.  On 
cither  side  of  each  galley  were  twenty- 
five  tiers  or  benches,  to  each  of  whicli 
was  attached  a  long  and  heavy  oar  pulled 
by  six  convicts,  who  were  chained  by  one 
leg  to  their  l)ench.  The  complement  of 
rowers  to  each  galley  was  three  hun¬ 
dred,  of  whom  a  sixth  part  were  Turks, 
who  had  been  purchased  as  prisoners 
by  the  French  Government.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  there  were  about  fifty 
free  mariners,  who  w’orked  the  sails  and 
otherwise  helped  in  the  management  of 
the  vessel ;  there  w’ere  also  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  soldiers,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
officers,  who  were  required  both  for  the 
command  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners, 
and  for  the  custody  and  supervision  of 
the  slaves.  Each  galley  had  at  her  bow 
five  guns  carrying  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-six  pounds  each,  and  the  mode  of 
warfare  adopted  by  them  in  attacking  an¬ 
other  vessel  was  to  bear  down  witli  all 
the  force  of  their  oars,  so  as  to  drive  the 
prow  of  the  galley  into  the  enemy’s  stern, 
then,  firing  all  their  guns  into  him,  to 
board  with  their  soldiers  and  mariners. 
In  this  w’arfare  there  were  some  advan- ! 
tages  on  the  side  of  the  galleys ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  consider¬ 
able  drawbacks.  In  the  first  place,  their 
great  force  of  oarsmen  gave  them  much 
advantage  of  speed  and  facility  of  ma- 
nauivring.  In  a  time  of  dead  calm,  when 
a  frigate  would  be  powerless  to  move, 
the  galley  had  it  all  her  own  way,  and 
with  her  numerous  armed  force  on  board  ! 
was  a  very  formidable  advei-sary.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  structure  of  the  gal- 
ley,  lightly  built,  and  very  low  iu  the 
water,  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  ven¬ 
ture  out  to  sea,  except  with  great  caution, 
and  in  settled  fine  weather.  It  was  im- 
po.ssible  to  navigate  such  vessels  in  a 
heavy  sea,  and  to  encounter  a  ship  of 
war  at  a  time  when  the  latter  could  use 
her  sails  would  have  been  almost  certain 
destruction,  for  at  such  time  it  was  in  the 
pow'er  of  the  enemy,  bearing  down  full 
upon  the  galley,  to  run  her  down,  and 
send  her  to  the  bottom.  Another  ele¬ 
ment  ci  W'eakness  which  almost  dis¬ 
qualified  these  vessels  for  hostile  action 
was  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  from  their  own  slave  crews  taking 
part  with  the  enemy.  A  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  tlie  soldiers  on  board  were  kept 


in  reserve  to  prevent  mutiny,  and  guns 
were  kept  always  ready  charged  and 
pointed  against  the  rowers  ;  yet  the  rem¬ 
edy  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  as 
bad  as  the  disease,  for  to  destroy  the 
rowers  would  have  been  to  paralyze  the 
ship,  and  leave  her  helpless  at  the  m«rcy 
of  the  enemy.  The  result  was  that  the 
galleys  were  but  little  used  except  for 
coasting  service,  to  make  a  descent  upon 
an  enemy’s  shores,  or  to  cut  off  a  be¬ 
calmed  straggler.  Sometimes,  too,  they 
W’ere  employed  on  State  occasions  to  con¬ 
vey  jHjrsons  of  eminence,  or  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Government,  to  some  port  in 
the  Mediterranean.  But  the  chief  use 
of  the  galleys  was  as  a  place  of  custody 
and  punishment  for  persons  convicted  of 
flagrant  crimes,  among  which,  at  the  time 
of  w'hich  we  speak,  none  was  regarded 
as  more  heinous  or  meriting  severer 
treatment  than  the  heresy  of  Protestant- 
i.sm. 

The  officers  on  board  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  w’ith  the  charge  and  chastisement 
of  these  wretched  outcasts  were  styled 
Comites,  under  whom  were  two  others 
called  Sous-CormUs.  Their  implement  of 
office  w’as  the  formidable  cow-hide  of 
which  w’e  have  heard  in  other  slave  re¬ 
gions,  and  not  only  w'ere  they  unchecked 
but  stimulated  in  the  use  of  it  by  the  su¬ 
perior  officers  of  the  ship,  whenever  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  an  unusual  exertion  of 
speed  desirable.  At  such  time  the  blows 
would  fall  like  hail  on  the  backs  of  the 
rowers  who,  stripped  from  the  waist  up¬ 
ward,  were  tugging  at  the  oars,  whUe 
bruises  and  blood  follow’ed  every  stroke, 
and  a  chorus  of  yells  ascended  from  the 
unhappy  victims.  These  were  the  or¬ 
dinary  forms  of  chastisement,  or  rather 
of  stimulant,  employed  ;  for  the  definite 
offences  against  S'ule  or  discipline  was  re¬ 
served  the  more  terrible  punishment  of 
the  bastinado.  The  offender  w'as  stretch¬ 
ed  face  downwards  across  the  w’ide  plank 
that  traversed  the  galley  from  stem  to 
stern,  separating  the  benches.  Ilis  arms 
projecting  over  one  bench  were  firmly 
lield  by  two  convicts,  and  his  legs  by 
two  more  on  the  opposite  side.  A  pow’er- 
ful  Turk,  stripped  to  the^  waist,  scourged 
with  all  his  force  the  bare  back  of  the 
prostrate  victim,  the  Comite,  thong  in 
hand,  standing  by  and  stimulating  the 
Turk  in  his  turn,  if  he  detected  any  re- 
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laxation  in  the  energy  of  the  other.  1 
Rarely,  it  is  said,  after  ten  or  twelve  such"  I 
blows  did  the  sufferer  retain  sj)eech  or  I 
motion,  but  the  punishment  was  con- ; 
tinned  notwithstanding,  the  patient  being  ' 
brought  to  life  after  it  was  pver  by  a 
Ktrofig  infusion  of  salt  and  vinegar  rub-  ] 
bed  into  bis  back.  Twenty  or  thirty 
lashes  were  a  common  punishment,  but  I 
as  many  as  fifty,  eighty,  or  even  a  hun¬ 
dred  were  occasionally  given  ;  such  in¬ 
flictions  as  these  were  generally  fatal,  but 
who  heeded  the  death  of  a  galley  slave? 

Apart  from  the  liability  to  such  tor¬ 
tures,  the  ordinary  condition  of  these  un¬ 
happy  beings  was  p.ainful  in  the  extreme ; 
constantly  chained  to  the  bench  at  which 
they  sat  by  day.  .and  under  which  they  ' 
slept  by  night ;  exposed  to  all  the  vicis-  | 
situdes  of  the  elements  (except  in  winter,  i 
when  the  galleys  were  taken  into  harbor, 
and  some  shelter  was  allowed) ;  covered  | 
with  vermin  ;  scantily  clothcai,  miserably  ' 
fed,  and  degradt*d  almost  below  the  ^ 
brutes  by  the  treatment  they  received,  j 
they  were  compelled  by  sheer  force  of ; 
the  whip  to  render  an  amount  of  w’ork  j 
at  the  oar  which  under  no  other  system  j 
could  have  been  extracted  from  human  : 
muscles.  “  The  labor  of  a  galley  slave,”  j 
has  become  proverbial,  and  not  withoiit 
reason  ;  but  probably  very  few  of  those 
who  use  the  illustration  realize  its  force. 
It  is  observed  by  the  writer  of  this  nar¬ 
rative  that  by  stress  of  torture  men  may 
be  got  to  do  that  which  would  be  other¬ 
wise  impossible.  He  illustrates  this  by 
his  personal  experience.  “No  one,”  he 
says,  “  looking  for  the  first  time  at  these 
miserable  slaves,  could  suppose  them 
capable  of  sustaining  the  labor  of  the 
oar  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  Yet 
they  were  occasionally  comjielled  to 
pull  for  ten  or  even  "twelve  hours  at 
a  stretch.”  Nay,  he  adds  that  he 
had  himself  been  forced  to  row  with 
all  his  strength  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  time  without  cessation.  On  such 
occasions  the  Comites  put  into  the  rowers’ 
moutlis,  as  they  pulled,  pieces  of  bread 
dipped  in  wine,  that  they  might  not  take 
their  hands  from  the  oar  so  as  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  stroke. .  The  scene  on  board  a 
galley  at  such  a  time  was  horrible  in  the 
extreme.  The  incessant  crack  of  the 
whip  as  it  descended  on  the  rowers’ 
backs,  the  yells  of  the  wretched  bonds- 
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men  bleeding  under  its  strokes,  the  oaths 
and  threats  of  the  Comitet  enraged  at  see¬ 
ing  their  galley  falling  out  of  rank,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  officers  in  command 
urging  them  to  redouble  their  blows, 
formed  an  assemblage  of  sights  and 
sounds  dreadful  to  the  imagin.ation.  Still, 
at  whatever  cost  of  suffering  and  of  life 
(for  many  fainted  at  their  work,  and  never 
.again  revived),  the  end  was  gained,  and 
an  amount  of  work  jierformed  which  no 
voluntary  labor  could  h.ave  achieved, 
nor  any  bribe  or  reward  extracted  from 
free  men.  This  statement  does  not  rest 
upon  mere  conjecture — the  experiment 
was  actually  tried.  Upon  one  occasion, 
in  the  year  1707,  the  author  informs  us 
th.at  the  Government  of  France  wished 
to  employ  some  galleys  upon  a  service  in 
which,  on  account  of  the  facilities  afford¬ 
ed  for  escape,  it  was  thought  unadvisable 
to  use  the  service  of  the  slaves.  The 
galleys  were  manned  accordingly  with 
free  mariners — men  accustomed  to  the 
labor  of  'rowing,  but  it  was  found  im- 
m.ake  them  endure  the  work, 
made  no  w'ay,  and  the  com¬ 
mandant  was  obliged  to  write  to  the 
Minister  and  represent  to  him  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  navigating  the  vessel  other¬ 
wise  than  by  slave  labor.  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  cruel  extremities  prac¬ 
ticed  towards  the  crews  is  furnished  by 
the  following  anecdote  : 

“Ouone  occasion,”  says  Martcilhc,  “our 
galley  was  at  Boulogne,  where  the  Due  d’  Au- 
mont,  afterwards  Ambassador  to  the  English 
Court,  then  ri'sided.  Our  captain,  M.  de  lion- 
geruon,  entertained  the  Duke  on  board  hia 
vessel ;  and  as  the  sea  was  then  calm,  and  he 
wished  to  give  his  guest  some  amusement,  he 
proposed  to  him  an  excursion  out  to  sea,  to 
which  the  other  assented.  We  rowed  at  an 
easy  rate  nearly  to  Dover,  and  the  Duke  ob¬ 
serving  the  rough  work  and  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  the  rowers,  remarked,  among  other 
things,  that  he  couid  not  understand  how 
these  poor  wretches  could  sleep,  being  so 
closely  packed  together,  and  having  no  con¬ 
venience  for  lying  down,  except  under  their 
l>enche8 ;  to  which  the  captain  replied :  ‘  I 
know  very  well  how  to  make  them  sleep,  and 
I  will  prove  what  I  say  by  the  effect  of  a  good 
dose  of  opium,  which  I  am  preparing  for 
them.’  He  then  called  the  Comite  and  gave 
him  his  orders  to  tack  about  and  return  to 
Boulogne.  The  tide  and  wind  were  now 
against  us,  and  we  were  about .  ten  leagues 
from  the  harbor.  Having  put  the  galley  about, 
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the  captain  orders  to  pull  *  bard  all '  at  I 
the  double-quick  stroke.  This  stroke  is  the  ' 
most  severe  labor  that  can  be  conceived,  and 
takes  more  out  of  a  crew  in  one  hour  than 
four  hours  of  pulling  at  the  ordinary  rate,  not  i 
to  mention  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  up  ^ 
without  sometimes  getting  out  of  stroke,  and 
then  the  whip  falls  on  the  rowers  like  hail.  ; 
At  last  we  reached  Boulogne,  but  so  exhaust- 1 
ed  and  sore  with  blows  that  w’e  could  hardly  i 
move  arm  or  leg.  The  captain  directed  the 
Comite  to  order  all  hands  to  lie  down,  which  . 
was  done  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle.  Mean-  : 
while  the  Duke  and  his  ofllccrs  sat  down  to 
dinner,  and  upon  their  getting  up  from  the 
table  after  midnight,  the  captain  told  the  Duke 
that  he  should  like  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
opium,  and  taking  him  along  the  gangway,  I 
they  saw  the  wretched  crew,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  really  asleep,  but  some  un¬ 
able  to  close  their  eyes  for  pain  pretended  to 
be  so,  having  had  orders  to  that  effect  rn>m 
the  captain,  who  did  not  choose  that  his 
opium  should  appear  to  have  failed  of  Its 
effect.  But  what  a  horrible  sightawas  then 
pn^sented  to  view  !  8ix  miserable  creatures 
cow’ering  in  a  heap  one  over  the  other  under 
each  bench,  all  perfectly  naked,  for  none  of 
them  had  had  strength  left  to  put  on  their 
shirts ;  most  of  them  bloody  from  the  stripes 
of  the  whip,  and  their  bodies  reeking  with  | 
sweat.  ‘  Sec,  sir,’  said  the  captiun  to  his 
guest,  ‘  whether  I  don’t  know  the  secret  of 
making  these  men  sleep ;  I  will  now  show 
yon  that  I  can  make  them  wake  up  also.’  He 
then  gave  the  order  to  the  Comite,  who  sound¬ 
ed  the  whistle.  Then  appeared  the  most 
piteous  sight  that  can  be  imagined.  Scarcely 
one  among  them  was  able  to  rise,  their  limbs 
and  bodies  were  so  stiff ;  and  it  was  only  by 
sharp  blows  of  the  whip  that  they  were  all 
forced  to  get  up,  putting  themselves  into  lu¬ 
dicrous  and  pitinful  contortions  as  they  did 
so.” 

Such  was  the  kind  of  existence,  a  life 
of  toil  almost  insnpportable.'of  blows,  of 
curses,  of  association  with  the  vilest 
criminals,  of  dangers,  and  of  degrada¬ 
tions  of  every  kind,  which  at  this  time 
more  than  three  hundred  Protestants, 
men  of  respectable  condition  of  life,  of 
iiTeproachable  character,  and,  in  some 
instances,  of  saintly  piety,  were  enduring 
on  board  the  French  galleys  ;  a  condition 
from  which,  as  they  were  constantly 
assured  by  the  chaplains  on  board,  who 
generally  proved  the  most  .rancorous  of 
their  persecutors,  a  single  word  from 
themselves  would,  within  forty  -  eight 
hours,  have  set  them  free.  Yet  could 
not  all  thi^  suffering  extort  from  them 
a  renunciation  of  their  faith. 


In  some  respects,  indeed,  and  especi¬ 
ally  so  far  as  the  influence  of  priests  and 
Jesuits  could  be  brought  to  bear  against 
these  martyrs  of  conscience,  the  “  Hu¬ 
guenot  dogs,”  as  they  were  called,  were 
even  more  hardly  treated  than  their 
criminal  associates. 

Marteilhe  himself,  indeed,  as  appears 
from  his  own  candid  narrative,  obtained 
from  various  causes  an  exemption  from 
some  of  the  most  dreadful  rigors  of  his 
lot.  Even  in  favor  of  these  wretched 
CAptives  some  mitigating  influence  could 
be  and  was  exercised  through  the  me¬ 
diation  of  their  co-religionists  in  various 
parts  of  France.  This  influence  operated 
in  various  ways.  Sometimes  the  per¬ 
sons  in  authority  over  the  slaves  w’ere  in 
their  secret  hearts  friendly  to  the  faith 
which  they  had  not  the  courage  openly  to 
profess ;  sometimes  they  were  worketl 
upon  by  Protestant  friends  or  connec¬ 
tions.  We  may  collect,  too,  from  this 
memoir,  that  there  was  something  in  the 
personal  character  of  Marteilhe — his  pro¬ 
bity,  his  truthfulness,  his  patience,  and 
his  superior  intelligence — which  moved 
in  his  behalf  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  not  utterly  steeled  to  mercy.  Nor 
is  it  presumptuous  to  believe  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  jiersecuted  servants  of 
old,  he  to  whom  these  poor  men  so  faith¬ 
fully  bore  witness,  gave  them  “  favor  in 
the  sight”  of  their  stern  gaolers  and 
overseers.  There  were,  however,  inci¬ 
dents  to  this  cruel  service  from  which 
there  was  no  privilege  of  exemption, 
perils  of  the  sea  and  perils  of  war,  of 
which  the  author  of  this  narrative  en¬ 
dured  his  full  share.  A  striking  account 
is  given  of  a  storm  in  which  the  galley 
that  he  rowed  in  narrowly  escaped  foun¬ 
dering.  A‘  squall  suddenly  sprung  up  in 
a  time  of  apparently  fair  weather,  and 
caught  the  vessel  in  a  situation  of  great 
exposure  to  the  wind.  All  on  board 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  in  that 
hour  of  confusion,  the  bonds  of  disci¬ 
pline  being  relaxed,  the  galley  slaves  be¬ 
gan  to  triumph,  and  fearlessly  taunted 
their  officers.  “  Now,  gentlemen,”  they 
cried,  “  we  shall  very  soon  be  all  upon 
a  footing  —  we  shall  all  drink  out  of  the 
same  glass  presently.”  It  seemed  as  if 
all  hope  were  lost,  and  they  were  in  the 
very  jaws  of  death,  when  they  were 
rescued  by  the  extraordinary  sl^  and 
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adroitness  of  a  fisherman,  one  Peter ' 
Bart,  who  was  on  board,  a  babitu  a 
drunkard,  but  in  his  sober  moments  an 
incomparably  skilful  seaman.  To  this  , 
man,  despairing  of  all  other  resources,  [ 
the  captain  gave  an  absolute  discretion  to 
save  the  vessel,  making  over  the  coin-  j 
mand  into  his  own  hands.  By  a  marvel-  ! 
lous  effort  of  skill  this  daring  and  dexter- ! 
ous  pilot  brought  round  the  galley  and ! 
steered  her  safely,  wdth  only  some  slight  j 
damage  to  her  bow,  into  Dunkirk  harbor. 

But  to  the  fettered  and  closely-packed 
inmates  of  these  floating  prisons  there 
was  another  danger  even  moit;  dreadful 
than  the  tempest.  The  galley  slaves, 
when  their  vessel  W'as  in  action,  were 
placed  between  two  fires — that  of  their 
own  guns  and  that  of  the  enemy.  How 
frightful  was  the  carnage  when  from  the 
port  holes  of  tlie  tall  frigate  with  which 
they  were  engaged,  the  cannon  jioured 
down  its  volleys  into  that  chained  and 
defenceless  mass  of  human  beings  be¬ 
low  !  And  however  much  the  enemy 
might  be  inclined  to  spare  those  whose 
sympathies  were  probably  on  his  side,  he 
could  hardly  disregard  the  fact  that  to 
disable  those  who  constituted  the  motive 
power  of  the  vessel  was  in  fact  to  place 
the  galley  at  his  mercy.  A  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  gal¬ 
ley  slaves  were  exposed,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  spirited  descrip¬ 
tions  we  have  ever  met  of  an  obstinate  j 
sea-fight,  is  given  by  Marteilhe,  who  was 
cruelly  wounded,  and  escajied  with  his 
life  almost  by  a  miracle  on  tiiat  occasion. 
The  singular  nature  of  the  contest,  and 
the  admirable  conduct  of  one  of  the  coin- 
b.atant8,  the  commander  of  an  hhiglish 
frigate,  entitle  this  action  to  an  honorable 
place  in  the  records  of  naval  daring. 

It  was  in  the  year  1708,  when  the 
French  galleys  were  employed  by  their 
Grovemment,  then  at  war  with  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  cruising  about  the  channel  to  cut 
off  stray  ships  or  make  descents  on  the 
English  coast,  tliat  a  sipiadron  of  six 
of  these  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  Dc  I.Angeron,  being  not  far  off  Har¬ 
wich,  got  sight  of  a  fleet  of  merchant¬ 
men,  thirty-five  in  number,  who  were 
coming  from  the  Texel,  and  making  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  under  the 
convoy  of  an  English  frigate,  the  Night¬ 
ingale,  of  thirty-six  guns.  The  prospect 


of  so  rich  a  liooty  aroused  all  the  ardor 
of  the  French  commander,  who,  confi¬ 
dent  in  his  superior  strength  and  num¬ 
bers,  instantly  formed  his  plan  for  cap¬ 
turing  the  merchantmen  and  demolishing 
their  convoy.  Four  of  the  galleys  were 
ordered  to  chase  and  make  prize  of  the 
merchantmen,  which  could  offer  little  or 
no  resistance,  w^hile  De  Langeron  him¬ 
self,  with  his  own  galley,  in  w’hich  Mar- 
teilhe  wa.s  one  of  the  rowers,  prepared  to 
attack  the  frigate.  A  sixth  galley  w'as  in 
reserve,  but  did  not  immediately  join  in 
the  action.  The  French  captain,  w'ho 
counted  on  an  easy  victory,  no  sooner 
came  within  gunshot  of  his  opponent 
than  he  poured  in  a  fire  from  his  guns,  to 
which  the  frigate  made  no  reply  ;  and  the 
galley  was  thereupon  driven,  according 
I  to  the  usual  style  of  attack,  with  all  the 
,  force  of  her  oars  to  crush  the  stern  of  the 
!  English  wessel,  the  marines  being  pre- 
I  pared  to  nish  on  board  and  complete  the 
I  capture.  But  this  manoeuvre  w’as  frus- 
;  trated  by  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind 
of  the  English  captain.  By  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  helm  he  so  shifted  his  course 
th.at  the  enemy’s  galley,  instead  of  strik¬ 
ing  his  stern,  was  brought  suddenly  up 
alongside  the  frigate,  with  a  violence 
that  shattered  all  the  oars  on  that  side 
the  galley.  At  the  same  moment,  and 
before  the  enemy  could  recover  from  the 
shock,  the  Englishman  let  down  his 
grapnels,  with  which  he  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  prepared,  and  made  the  galley 
fast  to  the  frig.ate’8  side.  Holding  his 
enemy  thus  locked  in  his  grasp,  he  poured 
down  upon  the  low  and  cx|)Osed  deck  of 
the  galley  the  point-blank  fire  of  his  guns, 
loaded  with  grape,  which  caused  tlie  most 
deadly  execution.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
galley  was  covered  with  dead  and  wound¬ 
ed,  and  the  survivors,  sei/xid  with  ])anic, 
threw  themselves  on  their  faces  and  made 
no  resistance,  while  a  party  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  crew,  jumping  on  board  with  their 
cutlasses,  cut  down  every  one  who  came 
in  their  way,  sparing  only  the  unresisting 
galley  slaves.  All  that  the  French  com¬ 
mander  W’as  able  to  do  was  to  hoist,  with 
his  own  hand,  a  signal  of  distress,  calling 
back  the  other  galleys  to  his  assistance. 
The  consort  of  the  distressed  galley 
quickly  came  up  ;  and  the  other  four, 
seeing  the  signal  and  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  commander,  quifted  the  mer- 
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chantraen  of  which  they  were  just  about 
to  make  a  prize,  and  which,  finding  the 
coast  clear,  steered  with  all  speed  for  the 
Thames.  The  whole  squadron  of  galleys 
now  surrounded  the  frigate,  and  with 
their  swarming  crews,  and  large  force 
of  soldiers  and  marines,  in  a  short  time 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  After 
every  resource  of  skill  and  courage  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  defence,  the  nu¬ 
merical  force  of  the  assailants  prevailed  ; 
the  crew  of  the* Nightingale,  and,  with 
one  exception,  all  the  officers  on  board, 
were  disabled  or  taken  prisoners.  That 
exception,  however,  was  the  captain. 
From  first  to  last  the  object  of  this  gallant 
officer,  whose  name  unfortunately  has 
not  been  preseiwed,  was  to  secure  the 
escape  of  his  convoy.  With  that  noble 
devotion  to  duty  which  stamps  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sailor,  he  had  pledged  himself,  and 
was  prepare<l  to  immolate  himself  and  his 
frigate,  and  all  on  board,  in  order  to  save 
the  vessels  committed  to  his  charge.  So, 
when  all  his  ship’s  company  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  he  fortified  himself  i 
in  the  poop,  with  a  number  of  loaded  1 
guns  and  pistols  by  his  side,  with  which  I 
iie  threatened  destniction  to  any  one  who  ' 
dare<l  to  approach.  A  sergeant  and  twelve  ^ 
men  being  sent  to  dislodge  him,  he  shot 
down  the  former,  and  kept  the  rest  at 
bay,  no  one  of  the  party  being  willing  to 
enter  first  at  the  peril  of  sharing  their 
leader’s  fate.  Meanwhile  the  officers  of 
the  Nightingale  who  liad  been  taken  on 
board  the  commander’s  galley  magnified, 
though  jierhaps  not  beyond  the  truth,  the 
reckless  daring  of  their  captain,  who  ^ 
they  declared  would  not  hesitate  to  blow  | 
his  own  vessel  into  the  air,  involving  all  | 
the  galleys  in  the  same  destruction,  rather  [ 
than  strike  his  flag.  Alarmed  at  the  con-  ' 
sequence  of  such  an  act  of  desperation,  ■ 
the  French  commander  now  tried  the ' 
effect  of  a  parley,  which  the  captain,  still  ‘ 
anxious  to  gain  time  for  his  merchant-  i 
men,  prolonged  as  much  as  possible.  At 
length,  when  he  calculated  that  all  the  | 
vessels  for  whose  welfare  he  was  con- ' 
cerned  were  safe  in  the  Thames,  he ' 
announced  his  surrender,  and  went  on  ^ 
board  the  French  commander’s  galley  to  ' 
give  up  his  sword.  Do  Langeron  wiis 
surprised  to  find  this  lion  of  the  quarter-  ' 
deck  a  man  of  small  stature  and  deform-  j 
ed  in  person.  Addressing  him  in  cour-  j 
Nkw  Seki£8 — Vol.  IV.,  No.  5. 


teous  terms,  he  promised  his  prisoner 
honorable  treatment,  and  strove  to  con¬ 
sole  him  for  the  loss  of  his  ship.  “  I 
feel  no  regret,”  replied  the  Englishman, 
“for  the  capture  of  my  frigate,  since  I 
have  gained  the  only  object  I  had  in 
view,  which  was  to  save  the  vessels  under 
my  convoy ;  and  I  had  resolved,  as  soon 
as  I  came  in  sight  of  you,  to  sacrifice 
my  ship  and  my  life  also  for  their  preser¬ 
vation.  You  will  find,  added  he,  some 
small  quantity  of  ammunition  on  board, 
which  I  had  not  time  or  opportunity 
to  discharge;  besides  that,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  nothing  of  any  value  in  the  frigate. 
As  for  myself,  if  you  treat  me  as  a  man 
of  honor,  I  or  some  other  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen  may  have  an  opportunity  before 
long  to  return  the  favor.”  Charmed 
with  the  lofty  spirit  of  his  adversary,  De 
Langeron,  w’ith  much  courtesy,  returned 
him  his  sw'ord.  “  Receive  back  your 
sword,  sir,”  he  said  ;  “  you  deserve  too 
well  to  wear  it  ;  and  consider  yourself 
my  prisoner  only  in  name.” 

Meanwhile,  wliat  was  the  fate  of  the 
oarsmen  of  the  galley  which  had  first 
engaged  the  frigate  ?  One  of  the  guns 
of  the  latter  being  pointed  directly  down 
upon  the  bench  to  which  Marteilhe  and 
his  fellow-rowers  were  chained,  his  com¬ 
rades  had  thrown  themselves  flat  down, 
hoping  thus  best  to  avoid  the  discharge. 
A  more  careful  observation  convinced 
Marteilhe  that  he  had  a  better  chance  of 
escaping  the  contents  of  the  gun  by  keep¬ 
ing  upright ;  and  with  great  presence  of 
mind  he  maintained  that  position,  com¬ 
mending  his  soul  ^vith  a  fer>'ent  prayer 
to  God,  as  he  watched  the  English  gun¬ 
ner  approach  the  piece  and  apply  his 
match  to  the  touch-hole.  Stunned  and 
insensible,  he  was  thrown  by  the  shock 
of  the  discharge  as  far  as  the  length 
of  his  chain  would  allow  across  the 
gangway  which  divided  the  two  tiers 
of  oars.  When  he  came  to  his  senses  it 
was  night,  and  he  could  see  nothing 
around  him  ;  but  supposing  that  his  com¬ 
rades  were  still  lying  below  their  bench, 
he  called  out  to  them  that  the  danger  was 
past,  but  received  no  answer.  At  the 
same  time  ho  found  himself  bathed  in 
blood,  from  three  severe  wounds  which 
he  had  received  in  different  parts  of  his 
body.  But  there  was  no  help  or  succor 
to  be  had,  for  all  around  him  had  been 
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killed,  both  on  his  own  bench  and  the 
benches  immediately  before  and  behind 
him  ;  so  that  out  of  the  eighteen  persons 
who  had  manned  these  three  benches,  he, 
wounded  as  he  was,  had  alone  escaped 
with  life. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  action 
was  over  was  to  throw  overboard  the 
dead,  and  to  carry  the  wounded  down 
into  the  hold.  But  in  the  confusion  and 
darkness  which  prevailed,  there  w'as  lit-, 
tie  discrimination  between  one  and  the 
other,  and  some,  doubtless,  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  deep  who  had  only  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood.  Marteilhe  himself 
was  in  this  state  when  the  superin¬ 
tendent  approached  to  unrivet  his  chain, 
previously  to  throwing  the  body  into  the 
sea.  The  chain  was  attached  to  the  left 
leg,  and  in  that  limb  Marteilhe  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  wound.  In  endeavoring 
to  take  off  the  chain  the  officer  pressea 
his  hand  roughly  agmnst  the  wounded 
part,  and  the  shaq)  pain  brought  the  ex¬ 
hausted  man  to  his  senses,  and  made  him 
utter  a  loud  cry.  Perceiving  that  he  was 
not  dead,  they  carried  him  into  the  hold, 
and  threw  him  down  upon  a  coil  of  rope 
among  a  number  of  other  wounded 
wretches  too  numerous  for  the  surgeon 
to  attend  to.  In  this  hole  the  sufferers, 
untended  and  poisoned  with  stench  and 
foul  air,  died,  like  flies,  of  the  gangrene 
which  supervened  upon  their  wounds. 
Marteilhe,  however,  survived  to  get  into 
Dunkirk,  w’here,  more  dead  than  alive, 
he  was  placed  in  the  sailor's  hospital. 
From  the  severe  injuries  and  ill-treat¬ 
ment  thus  received  he  could  scarcely 
have  recovered  had  it  not  been  for  the 
personal  attention  and  pains  bestowed 
upon  his  case  by  the  surgeon-major,  who, 
through  the  friendly  intervention  of  a 
banker  at  Dunkirk,  well-affected  towards 
the  Protestants,  was  interested  in  his  fa¬ 
vor.  To  the  skill  and  kindness  of  this 
good  surgeon  he  acknowledged  that  he 
owed  his  life.  For  three  months  he  was 
well  treated  in  the  hospital — was  again 
offered  his  liberty  on  condition  of  abjura¬ 
tion — again  refused  to  belie  his  faith — 
and  was  once  more  sent  back  to  his  galley  ; 
but  the  surgeon  having  certified  that  he 
was  unable  to  bear  the  labor  of  the  oar, 
he  was  employed  in  another  department 
of  service  on  board  the  vessel.  It  should 
be  mentioned  here  that  had  he  been  un¬ 
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der  sentence  for  any  other  crime  than 
heresy  he  would  now  have  Been  entitled 
to  his  discharge,  for  such  was  the  rule 
with  regard  to  galley  slaves  wounded  in 
action  with  the  enemy  ;  but  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  were,  by  special  exception,  excluded 
from  this  privilege.  But  even  the  rude 
comite  who  had  charge  of  Marteilhe,  in 
a.ssigning  him  his  new  and  easier  post  in 
the  galley,  could  not  refrain  from  bearing 
testimony,  though  in  a  somewhat  pecul¬ 
iar  form  of  complimentf  to  the  blameless 
conduct  of  his  heretical  prisoners.  “  I 
am  very  glad,”  he  said,  “  to  have  this 
occasion  of  showing  you  the  respect  I 
feel  for  you  and  those  of  yoiir  religion, 
for  you  have  done  no  wrong  to  any  one, 
and  if  you  are  to  be  damned  for  your  re¬ 
ligion,  you  will  have  punishment  enough 
in  the  next  world.”  Not  longafterwanls 
it  happened  that  De  Langeron,  his  cap¬ 
tain,  was  in  want  of  a  secretary,  and  Mar¬ 
teilhe,  through  the  recommendation  of 
this  same  comite,  w’as  appointed  to  the 
situation,  in  which  he  gained  the  entire 
confidence  of  that  officer,  and  received 
good  food  and  lenient  treatment  for 
nearly  four  years  of  his  term  of  captivity. 

The  respite  was,  however,  succeeded 
by  a  season  of  terrible  suffering  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  co-religionists.  In  1712  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  was  made ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty  that 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  should  be 
nized,  and  the  harlmr  blocked  up,  and 
that  the  town  should  be  placed,  mean¬ 
while,  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In 
consequence  an  English  governor  and  a 
force  of  four  thousand  or  five  thousand 
men  were  established  in  the  place.  It 
was  |»ermitted,  however,  to  the  French 
Government  to  keep  their  galleys  for  a 
time  in  the  harbor  until  the  demolition  of 
the  works  had  begun,  and  in  consequence 
Marteilhe  and  his  Protestant  brethren 
remained  there  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  the  English  detachment  The  gal¬ 
leys  in  the  harbor  became  naturally  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  new-comers.  Both 
officers  and  men  were  permitted  to  goon 
board  ;  and  it  followed  naturally  enough 
that  the  sympathies  of  both  alike  were 
warmly  excit^  on  behalf  of  their  perse¬ 
cuted  fellow  Protestants  w’hom  they  found 
groaning  under  such  cruel  bondage.  The 
Euglish  officers  testified  the  w’annest  in¬ 
terest  on  their  behalf,  and  paid  them  fi-e- 
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quent  visits  ;  but  the  indignation  of  the  ' 
soldiers  was  coused  to  such  a  pitch  at,  the  ; 
barbarous  treatment  sustained  by  tliese 
innocent  men,  that  it  was  apprehended  ' 
that  some  violent  attempt  would  be  made 
on  their  part  to  rescue  the  prisoners.  To  ■ 
guard  agaiikst  such  an  outbreak  the  i 
French  commander  resolved  to  place  his  ' 
prisoners  beyond  the  reach  of  deliverance,  ^ 
and  accordingly  he  smuggled  them  aw'ay  ; 
by  night  in  a  small  vessel,  and  carried  j 
them  off  to  Calais.  From  thence  they 
were  inarched  in  ch.ains  to  Havre,  and  | 
after  a  stay  there  of  some  days,  during  i 
which  they  received  many  testimonies  ! 
of  sympathy  from  their  co-religionists  ' 
in  th.at  city,  they  proceeded  by  way  of  j 
Rouen,  where  also  they  found  numerous 
friends,  to  Paris.  I 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  j 
further  the  adventures  which  befell  them 
by  the  way.  Arrived  at  the  capital,  they  j 
were  consigned  to  the  prison  of  La  Tour- 
nellc,  once  a  royal  residence,  but  then 
turned  into  an  entrepot  for  condemned 
criminals,  destined  for  the  galleys.  The 
as|K;ct  of  the  vast  and  dismal  dungeon  to 
which  they  were  now  consigned,  shook 
for  a  moment  even  the  well-tried  forti¬ 
tude  of  Marteilhe  and  his  brethren.  “  I 
acknowledge,”  he  says,  “that,  inured  as 
I  had  been  to  prisons,  ch.ains,  fetters,  and 
other  engines  which  tyranny  or  crime 
have  devised,  I  could  not  overcome  the 
shuddering  that  seized  me,  and  the  ter¬ 
ror  with  which  I  was  struck  when  I  first 
saw  this  place.”  lie  describes  it  as  a 
vast  cavern  traversed  from  end  to  end 
by  thick  beams  of  timWr  riveted  to  the 
floor.  To  e.ach  of  these  beams,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  feet  apart,  the  convicts  were 
secured  by  a  chain  a  foot  and  a  half  long 
attached  to  an  iron  collar,  encircling  their 
necks.  The  beam  rising  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  the  position  of 
the  convict  was  such  that  he  could  not 
lie  down,  or  sit,  or  stand  upright, 
but  was  kept  constantly  in  a  half-lying, 
half-sitting  posture,  with  his  head  against 
the  beam.  The  sight  the  wretched 
beings,  of  whom  no  le.ss  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  were  thus  kept  chained  down  day 
and  night,  of  whom  some  were  aged, 
others  suffering  from  pain  and  sickness, 
as  they  writhed  in  the  torture  of  their 
constrained  position,  was  distressing  be¬ 
yond  description.  Many  sunk  under  the 


weight  of  their  misery,  others  endured 
anguish  difficult  to  be  imagined.  Groans 
and  cries  enough  to  melt  the  most  savage 
heart  arose  from  this  den  of  horrors,  but 
even  these  expressions  of  a  misery  which 
could  not  be  endured  were  repressed  as 
far  as  possible  by  their  merciless  overseers, 
who  punished  all  such  infractions  of  dis¬ 
cipline  with  the  whip.  For  three  days 
and  nights  Marteilhe  and  his  brother 
Huguenots  had  to  endure  this  dreadful 
treatment;  after  that  time  the  friendly 
offices  of  a  wealthy  Protestant  merchant 
in  Paris  procured  for  them,  by  means  of 
a  present  to  the  governor  of  the  prison, 
a  release  from  the  frightful  position  in 
which  they  had  been  placed,  their  chain 
being  transferred  from  the  neck  to  the 
leg,  and  in  this  state  they  remained 
about  a  month,  until  the  time  came  for 
dispatching  them  to  Marseilles.  . 

The  journey  from  Paris  to  that  port, 
which  tvas  made  towards  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  1712,  was  signalized  by  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  unhappy  galley  slaves  more 
barbarous  than  any  before  related,  inso¬ 
much  that  Marteilhe  declares  that  in  the 
w’hole  of  his  previous  twelve  years  of 
bondage  and  misery,  he  had  never  under¬ 
gone  BO  great  a  trial  of  fortitude.  The 
!  prisoners  were  m.arched  in  double  file, 
heavily  chained,  one  chain  connecting 
I  each  couple,  another  passing  transversely 
through  rings  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
coupling  chains,  and  so  fastening  the 
whole  gang  together.  Thus  trammelled 
they  had  to  march  each  day  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  being  usually  lodged 
in  stables  or  other  similar  buildings  at 
night,  but  without  any  straw  allowed  to 
them,  very  scantily  tt*d,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  severities  of  the  weather.  At 
Charenton  the  gang  halted  the  first  night 
after  their  march  Irora  Paris.  The  weatli- 
er  was  bitterly  cold,  for  it  was  freezing 
hard,  and  the  wind  blew  keenly  from  the 
northeast.  They  arrived  heaU^  and  ex¬ 
hausted  with  walking  under  the  weight 
of  their  chains.  After  being  shut  up  fur 
some  time  in  a  stable  to  re^t,  they  were 
all  drawn  up  on  one  side  of  a  large  yard, 
inclosed,  but  open  to  the  weather,  and 
ordered  to  strip  themselves  of  all  they 
had  on,  and,  leaving  their  clothes  there 
on  the  ground,  to  inarch  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  yard.  In  this  condiTion  they 
were  kept  standing  in  the  freezing  air  of 
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that  inclement  night  for  two  long  hours,  | 
tlie  guards  during  that  time  making  a  | 
pretence  of  searching  their  clothes  to  see  | 
if  they  had  any  knives  or  other  instru-  j 
uients  which  might  be  used  as  means  of  | 
escape.  After  having  been  kept  so  long,  t 
perishing  in  the  cold,  the  convicts  were  j 
ordered  to  walk  back  to  the  sjKit  where  i 
they  had  deposited  their  clothes.  “  But,  j 
oh  cruel  sight !  ”  says  Martcilhe,  “  the  j 
greater  part  of  these  unfortunates  were  so  i 
stiff  with  cold  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  j 
W'alk  even  that  short  distance  to  their  | 
clothes.  Then  it  was  that  blows  of  sticks  ! 
and  strokes  of  the  whip  rained  down  | 
u|.)on  them,  and  this  horrid  treatment  i 
failing  to  animate  their  poor  bodies,  fro-  : 
*en  as  they  w'ere  with  cold,  some  of  them  | 
sti-etched  stiff  in  death,  others  dying, 
these  barbarous  soldiers  dragged  them  | 
along  by  tlie  collar  round  their  necks  j 
like  dogs,  their  limbs  streaming  with  | 
blood  from  the  blow’s  they  had  received,  j 
That  night  and  the  next  day  no  less  than 
eighteen  of  tlie  party  died.”  Marteilhe  j 
attributes  the  saving  of  his  own  life  and  ; 
that  of  his  co-religionists  to  their  having 
imliedded  themselves  in  the  warm  dung  j 
of  the  stable,  where  horses  had  been  re-  j 
cently  kept,  in  which  they  passed  the  re-  j 
mainder  of  the  night  Jilany  of  the  sur- , 
vivors  were  so  ill  the  next  day  from  the  \ 
_  effect  of  that  terrible  night  that  it  became  j 
necessary  to  hire  carts  to  carry  them, 
though  none  were  allowed  this  indulgence 
until  it  had  been  proved  by  the  ordeal  of  [ 
the  whip  that  they  were  really  unable  to  i 
walk.  Upon  the  weakest  of  these,  cold, 
blows,  and  sickness  soon  did  theirvW’ork, 
and  reduced  their  numbers  greatly  before 
the  gang  reached  Marseilles.  But  the 
abominable  cruelty  of  the  officer  in  charge 
was  not  the  effect  of  mere  wantonness  ;  I 
he  hud  a  cogent  reason  for  tints  'thinning 
out  the  weaker  members  of  his  gang,  i 
By  Lis  contract  with  the  Government  he  ; 
was  to  receive  a  certain  sum  per  head 
for  the  convicts  delivered  at  Marseilles. 
But  he  was  bound  himself  to  pay  all . 
charges,  and  the  cost  of  hiring  carts  for  , 
conveying  tnose  who  were  too  ill  or ; 
weak  to  walk  would  not  have  been  cov- 1 
ered  by  the  head-money  paid  for  tiiem.  | 
lie  therefore  saved  tlie  expense  both  of  ■ 
their  food  and  carriage  by  letting  them 
perish  off  the  way.  [ 

'With  the  arrival  of  lilartcilhe  aud  his 


companions  at  Marseilles,  where  they 
found  a  large  body  of  their  Protestant 
brethren  on  board  the  galleys,  the  worst 
part  of  those  sufferings  which  they  had 
so  heroically  endured  came  to  a  close, 
and  their  day  of  deliverance,  long  vainly 
expected,  began  to  dawn.  The  negoti¬ 
ations  which  were  concluded  in  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  had  raised  their  hopes ;  but 
when  they  learned  that  in  that  arrange¬ 
ment  no  mention  had  been  made  of  their 
deliverance,  they  ceased  to  look  to  any 
human  power  for  relief.  But  they  were 
not  aware  at  that  time  of  the  efforts  that 
were  being  made  to  interest  the  Queen 
of  England  on  their  behalf.  Meanwhile 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  better  informed, 
and  w'ho  feared  that  Louis  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Anne 
in  favor  of  the  Protestants,  renewed  their 
efforts  to  induce  Marteilhe  and  his  com¬ 
panions  to  make  their  submission  to  the 
Church.  They  left  no  means  of  insinu¬ 
ation  or  seduction  untried,  striving  by 
fair  language  and  specious  promises  to 
undermine  the  faith  which  had  resisted 
the  worst  assaults  of  violence  and  cruelty. 
Having  invited  a  deputation  of  the  recu¬ 
sants  to  an  amicable  conference  on  board 
one  of  the  galleys,  the  wily  Fathers  used 
all  their  ijigenuity  to  prove  to  them  that 
they  were  niistaJeen  in  supposing  th.'it  the 
punishment  they  suffered  was  intlicted  on 
account  of  their  religion,  or  that  it  in  any 
way  lay  at  the  door  of  the  Church.  The 
following  may  be  instanced  as  a  good 
specimen  of  the  logic  of  persecution  : 

“  ‘  Why,’  said  Father  Garcia  to  me,  ‘  arc 
you  now  at  the  galleys,  and  for  what  offence 
w'ere  you  sentenced  ?  ’  I  answered  that, 
being  perseouted  in  my  own  country,  I  wished 
to  leave  the  kingcTom,  in  order  that  I  might 
profess  my  religion  in  freedom ;  and  that  hav¬ 
ing  been  arrested  at  the  frontiers,  1  was  con¬ 
demned  to  the  galleys.  ‘Do  not  you  see, 
then,’  said  he,  ‘  what  I  just  ^low  told  you, 
that  you  do  not  know  what  persecution  means. 
Let  me  explain  to  you,  then,  that  it  (consists 
in  this:  when  you  suffer  ill-treatment  in  or¬ 
der  to  oblige  you  to  renounce  the  religion 
which  you  prote^lf.  Now  in  your  case  relig¬ 
ion  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
and  the  proof  is  this.  The  King  had  forbidden 
his  subjects  to  leave  his  kingdom  without 
leave.  You  chose  to  do  so,  and  you  are 
punished  for  transgressing  the  King’s  orders. 
This  (H)ncems  the  police  of  the  country,  not 
the  church  nor  religion.’  He  then  turned  to 
another  of  our  brethren  who  was  present. 
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asking  the  cause  of  his  condemnation  to  the 
galleys.  ‘  It  was  because  I  took  part  in  a 
meeting  for  the  worship  of  God,’  answered 
he.  ‘Another  breach  of  the  King’s  orders,’ 
rejoined  the  father.  ‘The  King  had  forbid¬ 
den  his  subjects  to  meet  anywhere  for  pub¬ 
lic  worship  except  in  their  parish  or  other 
churches.  You  did  the  contrary,  and  3’ou  are 
punished  for  disobedience  to  the  King’s  com¬ 
mands.’  Another  brother  said  that,  ‘  being 
sick,  the  curate  came  to  his  bedside  to  receive 
his  declaration  whether  he  wished  to  live  and 
die  in  the  refonned  religion  or  in  the  Homan 
Catholic ;  to  which  he  answered,  “  in  the  re¬ 
formed.”  Ujwn  his  recovery  he  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  the  galley.s.’  ‘  Another 
violation  of  hi.s  Majesty’s  decrees !  ’  s.aid  Fath¬ 
er  Garcia.  ‘  It  is  the  King’s  pleasure  that 
all  his  subjects  should  live  and  die  in  the 
Homan  Church.  You  declared  that  you  would 
do  the  contrary  ;  that  is  a  transgression  of  the 
King’s  orders.  Thus  j’ou  see,’  he  continued, 
‘  each  one  of  you  has  been  guilty  of  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  the  King’s  authority.  The  Church  has 
had  no  part  in  the  matter.  She  interfered  in 
no  way  in  the  proceedings  against  you ;  in 
fact,  all  was  done,  as  it  were,  behind  her 
back  and  without  her  cognizance.’  ” 


I 


Tliis  flimsy  sophistry  was  at  once  clis- 1 
polled  by  two  simple  questions,  which  ; 
Marteilhe,  as  spokesman  for  his  oompan-  j 
ions,  addressd  to  the  father : 

I 

I 

“  ‘Suppose,’  he  asked,  with  an  air  of  well-  ’ 
feigned  simplicity,  ‘we  should  require  time  I 
U>  satisfy  our  minds  on  some  sc-ruples  we  stili  | 
entertain,  might  we  meanwhile  be  restored  to  | 
liberty  before  making  abjuration  ?  ’  ‘  Assured-  j 
ly  not,’  answered  the  priest.  ‘  You  will  j 
never  quit  the  galleys  unless  you  have  first  ; 
abjured  with  all  formalities.’  ‘And  if  we  | 
made  the  abjuration  required,  might  we  then  ■ 
hope  to  be  released  speedily  ?  ’  ‘  Within 

fifteen  daj’s  afterwards,  on  the'  word  of  a 
priest,’  replied  Garcia.  ‘  You  have  the 
King’s  own  word  for  it.’  ”  j 

Confuted  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  i 
reproached  with  his  equivocation,  the ! 
priest  broke  up  the  conference  in  dis- 
giisL 

While  these  poor  confessors,  though  1 
without  any  earthly  hope  of  deliverance,  1 
thus  clung  firmly  to  their  faith,  agencies  | 
unknown  to  them  were  working  in  their  j 
behalf.  The  Marquis  de  Itochegude,  an  I 
aged  French  refugee,  who  had  already  I 
made  many  efforts  on  beh.alf  of  his  co-  | 
religionists,  undertook  a  mission  of  his  | 
own  accord  to  the  principal  Protestant 
courts  of  Europe,  ami  obtained  from  the  : 
kings  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  ' 


other  powers,  letters  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  rc(rommending  the  cause  of  the 
persecuted  Protestants  to  her  powerful 
intercession.  Armed  with  these  creden¬ 
tials  the  Marquis  came  to  England,  and 
requested  the  Minister,  Lord  Oxford,  to 
procure  him  an  audience  of  his  royal 
mistress.  Having  jilaced  himself  in  St. 
James’s  park  when  the  Queen  was  to  pass 
by,  he  succeeded  in  attracting  her  notice. 
Ordering  him  to  be  called  to  her,  she 
said :  “  M.  fie  U  ochegnde,  I  request  you 
to  let  these  j>oor  men  in  the  French  gal¬ 
leys  be  informed  that  they  may  look  to 
be  liberated  very  speedily.”  The  Marquis 
lost  no  time  in  conveying  this  gracious 
message,  and  very  soon  afterw’ards  an 
order  came  from  the  French  Government 
to  Marseilles  that  a  list  should  be  return¬ 
ed  of  all  the  Protestants  on  board  the 
galleys  there.  The  total  number  was 
upw’ards  of  three  hundred.  In  a  few 
days  an  order  came  from  Paris  for  the 
release  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
specifying  their  iiamea  That  of  Mar¬ 
teilhe  w’as  the  last  upon  this  list.  Great 
as  the  joy  was  of  those  included  in  the 
wan'ant  of  relea.se,  they  were  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  for  their  remaining  brethren, 
who,  without  any  apparent  cause,  had 
been  overlooked.  Hut  the  troubles  even 
of  the  more  fortunate  class  were  not  yet 
over.  The  insatiable  rancor  of  their 
priestly  pei'secutors  pursued  them  still. 
They  w’ere  filled  with  indignation,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  King  had  been  surprised 
into  making  this  order,  and  that  to  let 
these  men  go  would  be  an  everlasting 
stain  on  the  Homan  Church.  They  per¬ 
suaded  the  commandant,  with  whom 
they  had  much  influence,  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  the  order  until  they  could 
communicate  with  the  Government  He 
consented,  but  the  order  was  not  revoked. 
They  resorted  then  to  other  means,  with 
a  view  to  render  the  release  nugatory. 
They  induced  the  commandant  to  clog 
the  license  with  so  many  and  such  oner¬ 
ous  conditions,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  liberated  prisoners  should  leave 
f'ranco,  and  the  route  they  should  take, 
as*  to  make  their  departure  aj)parently  im¬ 
possible.  All  these  difficulties,  however, 
were  by  a  happy  conjuncture  of  circum¬ 
stances  surmounted,  and  at  length,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1713,  Marteilhe,  with 
I  thirty-five  companions  released  from  the 
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chains  which  they  had  so  patjently  worn  ' 
for  thirteen  long  years  of  worse  than 
Egyptian  bondage,  embarked  in  a  vessel 
at  Marseilles,  to  quit  for  ever  the  land  of 
their  persecution.  ' 

The  adventures  which  they  encountered  , 
both  by  land  and  sea  on  their  route  from 
Marseilles  via  Nice  to  Turin,  where  they  j 
had  an  audience  of  King  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus,  who  w’armly  exj)re88ed  his  sym- , 
pathy  with  them,  and  from  thence  to  ' 
Geneva,  were  numerous  and  remarkable,  i 
but  our  space  will  not  allow  them  to  be  ; 
noticed  here.  But  upon  their  arrival  at 
Geneva,  where  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  several  of  the  party  resided,  a  recep- ! 
tion  awaited  them  w'hicb  took  them 
greatly  by  suq)rise.  The  news  of  their 
coming  had  preceded  them,  and  as  they 
came  near  the  city,  they  found  a  great 
part  of  the  population,  headed  by  their 
magistrates  and  ministers,  coming  out 
to  meet  and  welcome  their  amval.  The 
martyrs  were  received  with  oj)en  arms 
and  tears  of  joy;  honors  and  felicitations 
were  lavished  upon  them,  and  though 
excellent  quarters  had  been  assigned  to 
them  by  the  authorities,  the  inhabitants 
)leaded  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  be- 
oved  brethren  to  their  own  hearths  anil 
homes,  and  happy  was  the  citizen  who 
secured  the  j>rivilege  of  making  one  of 
these  honored  confessors  his  guest.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  had  now  finished  their 
journey,  and  intended  to  make  Geneva 
their  home,  but  Marteilhe,  with  six  com¬ 
panions,  had  still  far  to  go,  and  after  a 
^hort  sojourn  they  again  set  off,  loaded 
w’ith  demonstrations  of  affection,  and 
provided  with  money  and  other  neces¬ 
saries  for  their  journey  by  sympathizing 
friends.  At  Berne,  where  they  stopped 
a  few  days,  the  travellers  met  with  a  re¬ 
ception  almost  as  warm  and  enthusiiistic 
as  they  had  exj)erienced  from  the  Gene¬ 
vese.  They  were  entertained  at  the 
public  charge,  and  every  honor  was  paid 
to  their  heroic  constancy  in  enduring 
affliction  for  the  faith.  At  Frankfort,  at 
Cologne,  and  at  Rotterdam,  where  they 
successively  stopped  on  their  journey  to 
Amsterdam,  nearly  the  same  scene  was 
enacted;  in  every  place  where  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church  w’ere  settled  in 
any  number,  marks  of  honor,  hospitality, 
and  affection  w'ere  lavished  upon  the 
travellers.  At  Amsterdam,  the  scat  of 
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so  much  zeal,  and  such  warm-hearted 
sympathy  for  the  reformed  faith,  the  tri¬ 
umph  culminated.  Marteilhe  declares  that 
“  words  would  fail  him  to  descrilre  the 
ardent  and  generous  tokens  of  affection 
which  they  received  from  tlieir  co-relig¬ 
ionists  ”  in  the  city.  But  in  w'cleoming 
the  released  sufferers  they  were  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  brethren  still  left  in  bond¬ 
age  at  Marseilles.  Marteilhe  himself  was 
invited  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Walloon 
Church  to  l>e  a  member  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion  which  they  had  resolved  to  setid  to 
England  for  two  pur|K)ses — to  thank  the 
Queen  for  the  deliverance  she  had  ob¬ 
tained  for  those  who  had  been  released, 
and  to  entreat  her  intercession  for  the 
ta  o  hundred  who  were  still  pining  in 
captivity. 

I  He  readily  accepted  this  mi.ssion,  and 
,  came  to  London  w'ith  his  colleagues, 
w’here  they  were  jiresented  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  had  the  honor  of  kissing  the 
royal  hand.  “  Her  Majesty  a.s8ured  them 
with  her  royal  li[»8  that  she  was  truly 
glail  of  their  deliverance,  and  that  she 
hoped  soon  to  effect  the  release  of  those 
who  were  still  left  in  the  galleys.”  They 
had  an  interview  also  with  the  Due  d’ Au- 
monf ,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Lotidon, 
who  received  them  with  much  courtesy, 
and  promised  to  use  his  best  efforts  to 
procure  the  liberation  of  their  compan¬ 
ions,  whose  detention  he  ascribed  to  some 
official  misunderstanding.  His  endeav¬ 
ors,  however,  if  really  made,  had  no  ef- 
lect ;  I'or  it  was  not  till  after  another  year 
had  elapsed,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
renewed  solicitations  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
remaining '  Protestant  sufferers  received 
their  liberty.  After  staying  some  time 
in  London,  Marteilhe  returned  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  and  his  brethren  were  very  cordially 
received,  and  had  pensions  settled  on 
them  by  the  Dutch  Government. 

This  event  concludes  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  memoir  ;  but  M.  Coquerel  ha.'' 
been  able  to  .ascertain  a  few  facts  which 
cany  dowm  Marteilhe’s  history  somewhat 
later,  and  afford  infonoalion  which  we 
are  glad  to  obtain  us  to  his  family  and 
descendants.  His  death  took  place  at 
Cuylenberg  in  1777,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-three  years.  Mention  is  made 
of  his  aged  widow  ;  and  it  is  known  that 
he  had  a  daughter,  who  was  married  at 
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Amsterdam  to  an  English  naval  oflScer  of 
distinction,  Vice-Admiral  Douglas,  In 
1785  their  son,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  his  wife 
came  to  Bergerac  to  visit  their  French 
relatives  in  Perigord.  “It  is  pleasing  to 
find,”  says  M.  Coquerel,  “  that  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Marteilhe,  though  lost  sight  of  in 
F ranee,  was  respected  in  England,  and  that 
the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  the  martyr  of 
the  galleys  was  estimated  as  it  deserved.” 

The  narrative,  of  which  a  brief  sketeh 
has  now  been  given,  is  so’full  of  striking 
adventures  and  curious  details,  that  we 
believe  few  of  those  who  may  peruse  this 
scanty  outline  of  Marteilhe’s  history  will 
not  ^  desirous  to  make  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  in  its  entirety.  And  we 
may  venture  to  express  the  satisfaction 
which  we  have  derived  from  hearing  that 
a  record,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject  so 
interesting,  and  of  which  the  contents  are 
in  many  respects  so  honorable  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  name,  is  likely  to  be  made  more  ac¬ 
cessible  to  our  countrymen  by  being  tran.s- 
lated  into  their  own  language.  One  word 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  editor’s 
preface  should  be  added  in  conclusion. 
There  is  no  polemical  design,  nor  any 
element  of  theological  bitterness,  in  this 
volume.  To  record  the  virtues  of  noble- 


hearted  men,  not  to  reopen  wounds,  nor 
to  cast  odium  on  creeds  or  churches,  has 
been  the  motive  of  its  publication.  “  In 
attempting,”  says  M.  Paumier,  “  to  bring 
to  light  some  glorious  passages  in  the 
past  history  of  our  Church,  it  has  been 
far  from  our  intention  to  excite  anew 
those  religious  conflicts  with  which  our 
forefathers  were  inflamed.  We  know, 
and  we  thank  God  for  it,  how  greatly 

the  times  are  changed . But 

that  which  it  is  profitable  at  all  times  to 
recall  to  mind,  are  those  examples  of  in¬ 
flexible  obedience  to  conscience,  of  faith¬ 
fulness  to  duty,  and  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  in  the  day  of  their  trial 
our  ancestors  exhibited  to  their  descend¬ 
ants  as  they  did  alsq  to  their  persecutors.” 
In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  we  fully 
concur.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good  lesson  for 
us  who'  live  in  an  easy  and  tolerant  age, 
in  which  the  exercise  of  the  sterner  vir¬ 
tues  is  more  rarely  called  for,  to  be 
reminded  of  the  fortitude  of  such  men  as 
these  admirable,  though  little  known, 
martyrs  of  the  Ueformation,  who,  in  the 
fine  language  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
“  maintained  their  faith  in  the  noble  way 
of  persecution,  and  served  God  in  the  fire, 
whereas  we  honor  him  in  the  sunshine.” 


OPHEl.IA’S  STREAM. 

It  is  a  little  wandering  stream, 

Ity  willows  and  by  alders  overgrown, 

With  here  and  there  the  clear  light  glimmering  through, 
*Mid  wavering  glooms  and  spots  of  skyey  blue  ; 

At  times,  among  the  leaves,  a  sudden  beam 
Bums  on  the  glassy  levels  flowing  down 
Through  bending  grass,  and  rush  with  turban  brown, 
And  weed  forlorn  with  blossoms  pale  and  gold  ; 

Bleek  mosses  streak  the  depth,  and  trailers  lave 
Around  the  carthless  roots  that  drink  the  wave  ; 

While  underneath  the  green  of  branchy  iiridges. 

That  span  its  cold  course,  twist  the  twinkling  midges 
In  the  light  slanting  from  the  sunset  wold. 

Green  rushes  rustle  dry  along  its  edge. 

Bedded  in  weedy  waves  of  matted  sedge. 

And  in  the  sleek  brown  shadowfl  of  the  bank 

Long  threads,  with  keen  white  flowers,  float  and  drown. 

Amid  the  wogling  waters  sliding  down  ; 

Where  stunted  ashes  dim  and  willow  dank 
Bend  to  its  course. 

The  gray  east  air  on  high 
Blows  dryly  all  the  day  inconstantly. 

Shivering  the  grass,  in  the  vague  gleam,  a-nigh. 

The  windy  ripples  drifting  bleakly  by. 
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It  Ib  a  lonely  place,  amid  the  round 
Of  Fcbruaiy  fields  that  reach  afar, 

Barren  and  sad,  to  their  rude  eastern  bound. 

Marked  by  a  sea  gleam  severing  angry  cloud — 

A  rocky  coast  askirt  the  surging  main — 

Amid  the  mists  a  crescent  in  the  wane — 

Black  specks  of  vessels  anchored  in  the  bar — 

And  norward  by  a  castle  near  a  wood. 

Whose  sombre  turrets  look  on  land  and  fiood 
Disdainfbl  dork,  under  a  frown  of  war  ; 

Where  iron'd  knights,  on  ebon  coursers  proud. 

Stand  statued  on  their  guard  by  gate  and  bridge 
Where  sentinel,  oft,  in  the  cold  blue  nighty 
Hears  ftom  his  windy  tower  the  galloi)  sound 
Of  phantom  foemen  o'er  the  hollow  ground, 

And  sees  some  mighty  dead  man  in  his  shroud 
Portentous  pacing  in  the  graveyard's  light ; 

Or  ghost  upon  the  distant  naountain  ridge 
Moving  distinct  beside  the  midnight  star. 

The  sun  has  sunk  in  dolorous  haze,  and  o’er 

The  bleak  sear  meadows  in  the  wind  that  moans  * 

And  pauses  fitfiil|  blowing  from  the  shore, 

A  figure  wanders  by  a  well-known  way 
On  to  the  stream,  singing  by  starts  a  lay 
Of  old  forsaken  love,  whose  simplest  tones 
Are  piteous,  for  her  spirit  is  astray, 

And  saddest  ever  when  she  waxes  gay ; 

And  wild  as  the  wind's  self  her  gentle  face, 

Pale  as  her  hood,  and  eyes  of  bluest  grace. 

Now  she  n^oves  swiftly,  fixed  upon  one  thought. 

Until  she  stands  upon  the  liver's  brink, 

And,  fearful-fingered,  first  disparts  the  leaves, 

Becming  uncertain  of  the  place  she  sought, 

And  looks  beneath. 

Then,  as  she  stops  to  think 
“  Where  is  she  ?  ”  and  to  prattle  to  the  trees, 

A  moonbeam  strikes  the  water  where  she  sees. 

In  fancy,  a  loved  face,  and  crying  “  Come, 

Enow'st  thou  not  how  my  heart  loves  thee  and  grieves  ?  ’’ 

Springs  to  its  kiss. 

A  plunge ! — the  moon  is  gone  : 

A  sob  of  Joy,  and  then  an  iimocent  moan. 

As  toward  the  pool  the  vague  wave  wafts  her  slow. 

Two  fathom  deep  with  darkest  death  below. 

Where  the  trees  bending  brood  above  her  tomb.  *  ■ 

And  save  for  the  wild  wind  that  blusters  round 
The  dim  strange  circuit  of  the  forlorn  ground. 

The  place  lies  silent  in  the  sightless  gloom.  '' 

— Dublin  Unizertity  Magazine. 


Vrucr’t  Magazine. 

CONCERNING  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
BEING  A  CANTANKEROUS  FOOL ; 

WITH  SOME  THOCOHTS  ON  THE  TEEATMEKT  OP 
INCAPACITT. 

Reproachful  face  of  Fraser y  here  you 
are  again !  Once  I  hailed  you  with  joy  : 
now  I  behold  you  with  sorrow,  mingled 
with  remorse.  Rare  were  the  numbers, 


once  on  a  time,  in  which  I  had  not  my  lit¬ 
tle  share ;  and  my  hope  for  various  years 
W'as  that  this  might  always  go  on.  But 
now  the  months  pass,  faster  and  faster  : 
and  the  magazine  comes :  and  there  is 
nothing  of  mine  in  it  Very  many  were 
the  essays  this  hand  used  to  write ;  very 
few  they  have  been  for  the  last  two  years. 
And  wherefore  is  it  so  t  Is  it  that  I  have 
no  time  to  write?  Truly  neyer  man 
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was  harder  worked ;  yet  I  was  worked  |  pered  horse,  who  is  safe  to  go  straight, 
.just  as  hard  when  each  magazine  had  its  ;  yon  give  the  animal  little  thought  or  at- 
pages  of  mine.  Much  worried!  Yes  |  tention.  But  if  you  have  to  drive  a  re- 
indeed,  and  liking  it  always  less:  yet  |  fractory  pig,  how  much  more  care  and 
tlie  time  was  when  it  was  a  relief  from  I  thought  you  put  into  that  act  of  driving ! 
worry,  to  sit  down  at  this  table  and  write  Your  wits  must  be  alive  :  you  humor  the 
away.  Is  it  that  I  have  got  nothing  more  j  abominable  brute  :  you  try  to  keep  it  in 
to  say?  Not  entirely  so.  Thoughts  not  j  a  good  temper:  and  when  you  w'ould 
unfrequently  arise,  which  in  the  old  days  '  fain  let  fly  at  its  head,  or  apply  to  it 
would  havp  furnished  matter  for  sixteen  |  abusive  epithets,  you  suppress  the  injuri- 
pages  of  feeble  rt'flection.  But  with  ad-  !  ous  phrase,  and  you  hold  back  the  ready 
vancing  time  one  grows  more  modest ;  |  hand.  So  with  many  a  human  being 
and  feels  less  disposed  to  speak  unless  whom  you  are  trying  to  get  to  act  ration- 
sure  that  one  has  something  to  say  that  ally :  who  hangs  back  on  all  kinds  ot 
is  worth  hearing.  That  is  the  thing,  idiotic  pretexts,  and  starts  all  conceiv- 
The  d:»y  comes  when  not  the  friend  who  able  preposterous  objections  to  the  course 
pitches  into  you  most  viciously  in  print,  |  which  common  senses  dictates  ;  frequent- 
thisks  so  badly  of  your  doings  as  you  j  ly  changing  his  ground,  and  defying  you 
think  yourself  And  instead  of  desiring  |  to  pin  him  to  any  reason  he  states,  as  is 
to  add  to  the  numl>er  of  your  pages,  you  I  the  way  with  such  creatures.  When  your 
wish  heartily  you  could  blot  out  many  that  i  tongue  is  ready  to  exclaim  :  “  Oh  you 
exist  already.  When  a  man  reaches  forty  !  disgusting  and  wrong-headed  fool,  will 
he  thinks  differently  of  many  things.  (  you  not  try  to  behave  rationally  ?  ”  you 
Yet  let  me,  once  again,  try  to  do  '  withhold  the  ready  and  appropriate 
something  in  the  old  way  ;  before  finally  j  words  :  you  know  that  would  blow  the 
resolving  to  do  the  like  no  more.  Let  whole  thing  up :  and  you  probably  say, 
me,  not  unkindly,  set  forth  the  praises  of  ]  in  friendly  tones :  “  My  good  fellow, 
Cantankerous  and  thick-headed  Folly  ;  I  there  is  a  great  deal  in  your  objections ; 
and  show  certain  reasons  why  it  is  profit- 1  and  we  have  all  the  greatest  desire  to  do 
able  to  a  human  being  that  ho  be  a  Can-  I  what  you  may  wish ;  but  there  is  A  and 
tankerous  Fool.  j  B,  difficult  men  to  deal  with  :  and  in  this 

There  are  cantankerous  fools  whom  |  little  matter  you  must  just  let  us  do  what 
you  can  keep  at  arm’s  length ;  cantan- !  has  been  arranged.  Fray  do  this,  and 
kerous  fools  with  whom  you  need  have  we  sh.all  all.  be  greatly  obliged  to  you.” 
nothing  to  do :  cantankerous  fools  whom  Perhaps  you  even  degrade  yourself  by 
having  seen  once,  you  need  never  see  suggesting  to  the  cantankerous  fool  rea- 
again.  But  human  beings  are  linked  by  sonsvhich  you  know  to  be  of  no  weight, 
many  social  ties ;  not  even  our  gracious  but  which  your  knowledge  of  the  fool 
Sovereign  herself  can  successfully  resolve  makes  you  think  may  bnve  weight  with 
that  she  will  never  have  anything  to  do  his  idiotic  mind.  By  little  bits  of  defer- 
with  anybo<ly  she  does  not  like.  And  ence  and  attention,  rendered  with  a 
very  often  you  find  that  you  cannot  es-  smooth  brow,  beneath  which  lurks  the 
cape  from  many  relations  with  a  cantan-  burning  desire  to  take  him  by  the  neck 
kerous  fool  ;  and  that  you  must  just  and  shake  him,  you  seek  to  keep  straight 
make  the  best  of  that  oflensive  being.  '  '  the  inevitable  cantankerous  fool.  Yes, 
Now,  hotv  carefully  you  consider  the  my  reader,  if  you  want  to  be  deferred  to, 
tempers,  the  crotchets,  the  idiotic  notions  humored,  made  much  of :  if  you  want  to 
and  prejudices,  of  the  cantankerous  fool  have  everybody  about  you  trying  to  per- 
from  whom  you  cannot  escape !  As  for  suadc  you  to  act  as  a  sensible  man  would 
a  human  being  of  good  sense,  and  good  act  without  any  pereuasion  ;  and  every- 
temper,  nobody,  in  the  common  transac-  body  quite  pleased  and  happy  if  you 
actions  of  life,  minds  him.  Nobody  have  been  got  after  much  difficulty  into 
smoothes  him  down  :  pets  him :  consid-  the  right  track  ;  see  that  you  set  your- 
ers  him  :  tries  to  keep  him  right  You  self  before  that  portion  of  mankind  that 
lake  for  granted  he  will  do  right,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  you,  in  the  impoitant 
act  sensibly,  without  any  management  and  influential  character  of  an  ill-tem- 
K  you  are  driving  a  docile  and  well-tem-  pered  and  wrong-headed  fool. 
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The  jibbing  horse  in  the  team:  the 
loose  screw  in  the  machine :  the  weak 
link  in  the  chain  :  they  are  the  important 
things.  People  think  of  them  ;  watch 
them :  stand  a  good  deal  to  keep  them 
right  As  Brutus  shammed  himself  a 
fool  for  protection,  so  might  a  wise  man 
in  these  days  sham  himself  a  fool  for 
consideration.  Don’t  be  sensible  and 
goodnatured ;  nobody  will  be  afraid  of 
your  taking  the  pet  and  getting  into  the 
sulks,  then.  But  be  always  taking  of¬ 
fence  :  striking  work :  refusing  to  go 
w  here  you  ought :  and  you  wdll  meet  the 
highest  consideration.  Peoi)le  may  in¬ 
deed  confound  you  behind  your  back  ; 
but  before  your  face  they  will  be  civil  to 
a  degree  they  never  w'ould  be  with  an 
amiable  and  judicious  man.  You  see, 
you  may  expl(^e  at  any  moment  You 
may  lie  down  in  the  shafts  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  You  may  kick  out  furiously  at  any 
moment.  So  all  hands  will  try  to  keep 
you  in  good  humor. 

The  human  being  who  is  called  a  Priv¬ 
ileged  Person  is  generally  a  cantankerous 
fool.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  privileged 
person  is  so  privileged  because  of  the 
possession  of  invaluable  qualities  which 
make  you  bear  w’ith  anything  he  says 
and  does.  Even  where  these  arc  amiss 
they  are  magnificently  counterbalanced. 
But  the  cantankerous  fool  from  whom 
there  is  no  escaping,  is  the  most  privi¬ 
leged  of  all  privileged  people.  No  matter 
how  ill-bred  and  provoking  he  is,  you 
most  just  suffer  it  No  matter  hmv  far 
in  the  wrong  he  is,  you  must  just  tr}’  to 
smooth  him  down  and  make  jlhings 
straight  If  you  get  into  any  altercation 
or  difference  with  the  fool,  you  arc  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  He  has  no  character 
to  lose ;  but  you  probably  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  good  sense  and  good  humor 
which,  any  conspicuous  disturbance  would 
damage.  Then,  restrictions  of  decency 
in  language  and  conduct  fetter  you, 
which  are  to  the  fool  what  the  green 
rushes  were  to  Samson.  You  could  not 
for  your  life  get  up  and  roar,  as  you  have 
seen  the  fool  get  up  and  roar. 

If  you  know  a  man  will  bellow  like  a 
bull  if  you  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 
you  just  listen  to  his  opinion  and  hold 
your  tongue.  K  you  know  a  dog  bites, 
you  give  him  a  wide  berth'.  If  a  ditch 
be  very  pestiferous  when  stirred  up,  you 


I  don’t  stir  it  up.  The  great  principles  on 
.  w'hich  the  privileges  of  cantankerous , 
folly  and  ill-nature  found  is  this  :  that  as 
we  go  on  through  life  we  grow  some- 
j  what  cowardly:  and  if  a  thing  be  disa- 
I  greeable,  wo  just  keep  out  of  its  way  : 

!  sometimes  by  rather  shabby  expedients, 
i  Well,  after  all,  the  deference  paid  to 
I  the  cantankerous  fool  is  net  a  desirable 
deference.  True  it  is  that  if  you  have 
I  to  get  twelve  men  to  concur  with  you  in 
a  plan  for  bringing  water  into  the  town 
of  which  you  are  chief  magistrate,  or 
painting  the  church  of  which  you  are  in¬ 
cumbent,  or  making  some  improvement 
in  the  management  of  the  college  of 

■  which  you  are  principal,  you  bestow 
i  more  pains  and  thought  on  the  one  im- 
'  practicable,  stupid,  wrongheaded  and  can¬ 
tankerously  foolish  person  of  the  twelve, 

j  than  upon  all  the  other  eleven.  But  this 
is  just  because  you  treat  that  impractica- 
I  ble  and  cantankerous  person  as  you 
:  would  treat  a  baby,  or  an  idiot,  or  a 
i  bulldog,  or  a  jackass.  The  apparent 
deference  you  pay  the  cantankerous  man, 

I  is  sim))ly  an  inferior  degree  of  the  same 
thing  that  makes  you  confess  yourself  a 
.  teapot  if  a  raving  madman  ha.s  you  at  an 
open  window,  and  says  he  will  throw  you 
I  over  unless  you  forthwith  confess  your- 
i  self  a  teapot.  Pigheaded  folly  is  so  dis- 
agreeable  a  thing  that*  you  would  do  a 
{  good  deal  to  keep  it  from  intruding  itself 
upon  your  reluctant  gaze  ;  and  the  can¬ 
tankerous  fool,  petted,  smoothed  down, 

I  complimented,  deferred  to,  is  truly  in  the 
\  most  degraded  position  a  rational  being 
'  can  easily  reach.  “  Oh  let  us  humor  him  -, 

;  he  is  only  Snooks  the  cantankerous  fool :  ” 

!  Give  in  to  him  a  little  :  he  will  make 
no  end  of  a  row  if  you  don’t :  ”  such  are 
;  the  reflections  of  the  people  who  yield  to 
i  him.  If  be  had  any  measure  of  sense,  he 

■  would  see  how  degraded  is  his  position  : 

,  what  a  humiliating  thi^g  it  is  to  be  de- 
;  ferred  to  on  the  terms  on  which  ho  is  de¬ 
ferred  to.  But  the  notion  of  the  presence 
of  sense  is  excluded  by  the  very  terms  of 

.  his  definition.  For  how  can  there  be 
i  sense  in  a  cantankerous  fool  T 
;  All  this,  the  thoughtful  reader  sees, 

;  leads  us  uj[)  to  the  wide  and  important 
subject  of  the  Treatment  of  Incapacity. 

I  That  varies,  in  the  most  striking  way, 

!  as  the  position  of  the  incapable  person 
:  varies. 
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If  a  scrvAnt,  lately  come  home,  proves 
quite  unfit  for  his  work,  you  first  scold 
him  ;  and  if  that  avail  nothing,  then  you 
send  him  away  If  the  grocer  who  sup¬ 
plies  you  with  tea  and  sugar,  persists  in 
supplying  you  with  execrably  bad  tea  and 
sugar,  you  resign  your  jiosilion  as  his 
customer ;  you  enter  his  shop  no  more. 
But  if  the  incapable  person  is  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  place,  and  cannot  be 
turned  out  of  it,  the  treatment  is  entire¬ 
ly  different.  You  stand  up  for  the  man. 
You  puff  him.  You  deny  that  he  is  in¬ 
capable.  You  say  he  is  “a  very  good 
appointment,”  however  abominably  bad 
you  know  him  to  be.  The  useless  judge 
you  declare  to  be  a  sound  lawyer,  whose 
modesty  hinders  the  general  recognition 
of  his  merits.  The  clergyman  who  neg¬ 
lects  his  duty  shamefully,  and  whose  ser¬ 
mons  no  man  can  listen  to,  you  declare 
to  be  a  good  sensible  preacher,  with  no 
claptrap  about  him  :  none  of  your  new 
brooms  that  sweep  far  too  clean.  The 
blackleg  peer,  drunk,  profligate,  a  moral 
nuisance  and  curse,  is  described  as  a 
attera  of  all  the  proprieties.  As  for  the 
.ardly  conceivable  monarch,  such  as  Gor- 
gius  IV.  of  Brentford,  who  never  did  a 
brave  or  good  deed  in  all  his  life,  ht  takes 
his  rank  as  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe. 
Yes :  the  peculiar  tj'eatment  of  the  wrong 
man  in  the  wrong  place  (by  cautious  and 
safe  people),  is  loudly  to  declare  that  he 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  The 
higher  the  places  he  dis^-aces,  the  louder 
and  firmer  the  asseveration.  And  if  any 
man  speaks  out  the  fact  of  the  incapacity 
which  all  men  see,  then  you  bully  that 
man.  You  fly  at  him.  You  abuse  him. 
You  tell  him  his  conduct  is  indecorous  : 
is  indecent  You  declare  that  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  what  he  says  is  true  : 
being  all  the  while  well  aware  that  it  is 
true. 

If  a  poor  curat(»be  idle  and  stupid,  so 
stupid  that  he  could  not  do  his  work  if 
he  tried,  and  so  idle  that  he  will  not  try, 
that  poor  curate  is  sent  away.  But  if 
the  incumbent  of  a  rather  important  par¬ 
ish  be  all  that,  you  go  on  a  different  tack. 
You  say  his  health  is  not  good.  Ilis  j 
church  is  not  empty :  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  very  respectably  attended.  It  strikes  I 
a  stranger  indeed  as  empty ;  but  those  : 
who  attend  it  regularly  (especially  the  in- 1 
competent  incumbent  himself)  think  it  j 


very  fairly  filled ;  and  of  course  they  are 
the  best  judges.  This  cnicial  case  will 
help  the  ingenuous  reader  to  the  great 
principle  which  decides  the  treatment  of 
incapacity.  It  is  this.  An  Evil  you  can 
remove,  you  look  in  the  face.  You  see 
how  bad  it  is.  You  even  exaggerate  its 
badness.  But  an  Evil  you  cannot  get 
rid  of,  you  try  not  to  see.  You  seek  to 
discover  redeeming  points  about  it.  If 
you  have  a  crooked  stick  to  walk  with, 
and  cannot  get  another,  you  make  the 
best  of  the  crooked  stick  :  you  persuade 
yourself  it  is  nearly  straight.  But  if  a 
hand.soine  stick  is  otfiyed  you  in  its  place, 
you  pitch  the  wretched  old  thing  away. 
Your  eyes  are  opened  to  a  full  sense  of 
its  crookedness.  In  brief,  the  great  rule 
is,  that  you  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain. 

Many  married  people  have  to  do  so. 
They  are  well  aware  that  in  marrying, 
they  made  an  unhappy  mistake.  But 
they  just  try  to  struggle  on  ;  though  the 
bitter  blunder  is  felt  every  day.  One 
great  evil  of  the  iiicrea.sed  facility  of 
divorce  i(i  these  latter  days,  is,  that  it 
tends  to  make  men  and  women  hastily 
conclude  that  a  state  of  things  is  intoler¬ 
able,  which  while  deemed  inevitable  was 
borne  with  decent  resignation.  You  try 
to  put  a  good  face  on  the  trouble  which 
cannot  be  redre8.sed.  You  “make  be¬ 
lieve  very  much  ;  ”  as  all  human  beings 
have  at  some  period  of  life  in  regard  to 
their  worldly  jwsition ;  the  situation  of 
their  homo  ;  the  state  of  their  teeth ;  the 
incuraions  of  age  on  their  personal  beauty. 
You  were  resolved  to  believe  your  dwell¬ 
ing  a  handsome  and  pleasant  one,  and 
your  place  in  life  not  such  a  dead  failure 
1  as  in  your  desponding  hours  you  phiinly 
'  saw  it  to  be.  And  who  but  a  malignant 
!  fool  would  try  to  dispel  the  kindly  dolu- 
I  siou  which  keeps  a  man  from  quite 
I  breaking  down  t  If  your  friend  Smith 
was  in  his  own  eyes  what  he  is  in  yours, 

I  he  would  lie  down  and  die ;  overcome  by 
the  sense  of  being  sJich  a  wretched  little 
jackass.  My  friend  Jones  told  me  that 
once  upon  a  time,  attending  a  sitting  of 
the  House  of  Peers  in  Mesopotamia  in 
America,  he  heard  a  man  make  a  speech, 
every  sentence  of  w’hich  cried  aloud  that 
the  speaker  was  an  inexpressible  fool. 
At  first,  Jones  was  indignant  at  the 
speaker’s  manifest  self-satisfhction.  But 
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gradnally  Jones  became  reconciled  to  the  '  cfovem  the  fool  by  rejfarding  his  nature, 
state  of  the  facts  as  this  consideration  be  understood  as  counselling  you  to  do 
presented  itself  to  his  reflective  under-  '  so,  as  far  as  an  honest  man  may. 
standing :  That  if  the  unhappy  orator  '  The  truth  is,  you  govern  by  obeying, 
had  thought  of  himself  and  his  appear-  You  get  material  nature  to  do  what  you 
ance  as  Jones  thought  of  both,  he  w'ould  want,  by  finding  out  its  laws,  and  con- 
have  fled  to  the  remote  wilderness  and  forming  to  them.  If  vou  desire  to  order 


never  been  seen  more  ! 

How  are  you  to  manage  a  cantanker¬ 
ous  fool  t  If  possible,  you  will  of  course 
avoid  such  t  But  how  arc  you  to  deal 
with  those  whom  you  cannot  avoid  ? 
Well,  I  know  it  does  not  sound  mag¬ 
nanimous  :  but  I  fear  you  can  govern  the 
cantankerous  fool  <yily  by  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  hi.s  natuie,  and  adaptation 
of  your  means  to  that.  I  mean,  you  will 
not  suggest  to  him  reasons  of  conduct 
which  would  have  weight  only  with  men 
of  sense.  If  you  w-ant  to  melt  a  jjiece  of 
wax,  you  bring  it  in  contact  with  fire. 
But  if  you  do  the  like  with  a  piece  of 
clay,  the  clay  is  hardened,  not  softened. 
In  like  manner,  there  are  arguments  and 
considerations  which  would  make  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  temper  go  to  the  right, 
which  would  make  the  cantankerous  fool 
go  to  the  left.  What  profit,  then,  in 
suggesting  to  the  fool  motives  whieh  his 
nature  incapacitates  him  for  understand-  , 
ingT  You  must  deal  with  the  animal  as  I 
you  find  him :  move  him  by  the  things 
that  will  make  him  move.  The  whi|)-  ] 
cord,  which  makes  the  donkey  go,  has  J 
no  eflfect  when  applied  to  the  locomotive  I 
engine  ;  yet  the  whipcord  serves  its  end  ! 
when  it  makes  the  donkey  go.  And  the  ‘ 
reason  which,  being  suggested  to  the  | 
sensible  man,  would  make  him  ask  you  if 
you  thought  him  a  fool,  will  often  avail 
to  move  the  fool  in  the  direction  in  which  j 
you  would  have  him  proceed.  I 

I  can  see  plainly  that  in  thus  managing  | 
the  cantankerous  fool  you  run  the  risk  of 
falling  to  the  use  of  means  savoring  of 
the  base.  But  no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
which  may  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 
And  we  can  but  say,  never  say  or  do  ' 
that  which  is  sneaking  or  dishonest:  | 
even  though  by  so  doing  you  could  get ' 
the  fool  to  behave  like  a  man  of  sense  for 
many  hours,  or  at  the  most  critical  June- 1 
ture.  I  do  not  believe  that  honesty  is ' 
the  best  policy.  I  have  seen  many  cases  ' 
in  which  it  was  plainly  the  worst  Yet 
honesty  is  unquestionably  the  thing  for  * 
an  honest  man.  And  let  the  advice,  to  ' 


j  water  to  boil,  you  command  it  so  to  do 
I  by  obeying  the  law  which  says  that  water 
■  shall  boil,  being  placed  upon  a  fire. 

I  If  you  would  require  a  field  to  supply  you 
i  in  September  with  a  crop  of  wheat,  you 
'  do  so  by  obeying  the  field's  nature  in 
:  many  ways:  ploughing  the  field  (which 
it  demands  of  you):  sowing  it,  and  that 
in  the  due  season :  in  short,  you  humor 
that  field  in  its  likings ;  and  in  return  for 
humoring  its  likings,  you  get  the  field  to 
!  do  what  you  like.  So  with  the  fool :  so 
in  truth,  with  the  wise  man  too.  All  this 
'  is  fair  and  aboveboard.  But  when  you 
come  to  manage  the  fool  by  means  analo- 
I  gouH  to  that  of  him,  who,  knowing  his 
!  pig  w’ould  advance  only  in  the  opposite 
i  direction  from  that  he  desired,  affected 
'  the  desire  that  the  pig  should  go  north 
!  when  the  deep  craving  of  his  heart  was 
1  that  the  pig  should  indeed  go  south — 

'  you  are  going  on  a  tack  whose  honesty  is 
questionable. 

There  is  a  process,  singularly  offensive 
to  the  writer,  of  which  one  sometimes 
hears  mention.  It  is  that  of  kkei’ino 
ncopij;  swECT :  such  is  the  idiomatic 
phrase.  It  is  a  process  not  needful  in 
the  case  of  sens^le  people,  who  have  no 
tendency  to  turn  sour ;  it  is  a  mode  of 
operation  especially  applicable  in  the  case 
of  the  cantankeroas  fool.  It  consists  in 
paying  special  deference  to  the  pei*son  to 
be  kept  sweet :  in  going  frequently  and 
asking  his  advice  on  matters  as  to  w'hich 
you  have  already  made  up  your  mind, 
and  as  to  which  you  know  well  hi.s 
opinion  is  of  no  possible  value  :  in  trying 
to  smooth  him  down  •when  he  takes  the 
pet,  as  he  often  does :  in  making  many 
wills  upon  him :  in  conveying  by  many 
tacit  signs  that  you  esteem  him  as  very 
wise,  very  handsome,  very  influential.  I 
have  used  the  masculine  gender  through 
the  last  sentence :  though  the  peculiar 
usage  described  iS  much  employed  in  the 
case  of  old  w'omen  of  pecuniary  means.  * 
Sometimes,  indeed,  old  women  of  no 
wealth  nor  influence  wish  people  to  take 
pains  to  keep  them  sweet :  but  in  these 
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instances  the  .old  women  are  generally 
jtermitted  just  to  remain  in  a  condition  of 
nnalleviated  acidity. 

O  judicious  reader,  wise  and  amiable, 
and  not  uninfluential,  receive  it  as  a  high 
testimony  to  your  sense  and  temper,  if  no 
human  l^*ing  tries  to  keep  you  sweet! 
For,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  fact  that 
you  try  to  keep  any  mortal  sweet,  testi¬ 
fies  to  your  firm  conviction  that  the  mor¬ 
tal  in  question  is  a  siUy  if  not  a  cantan¬ 
kerous  fool ! 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  thoughts, 
some  of  which  are  irritating,  to  some¬ 
thing  sure  to  soothe.  It  is  now  11.30 
I’.M.,  and  it  is  early  in  July.  Alas,  the 
time  of  green  leaves  and  bright  days,  how 
fust  it  goes !  Let  us  ])ull  up  the  blind 
that  covers  part  of  that  bay-window,  and 
look  out  upon  the  calm  night,  from  which 
the  daylight  has  not  quite  piissed  away. 
First,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  grass :  be¬ 
yond,  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  of  forty  feet, 
the  famous  Bay.  There  it  spreads, 
smooth  as  glass  in  the  twilight :  a  great 
solitary  expanse.  Beyond,  many  miles 
olf,  there  is  a  low  range  of  purple  hills. 
Under  those  >Vaters  rests  that  noble  chime 
of  bells  that  belonged  to  our  cathedral : 
tlie  bells  went  down  with  the  vessel  that ' 
was  carrying  them  away.  To  this  sacred 
sjx)t  Clwistian  pilgrims  have  come  for  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  years ;  a  good  many  of , 
them,  not  improbably,  being  cantankcr-  i 
ous  fools.  And  looking  on  the  calm  sea,  ' 
amid  this  hush  of  nature,  thinking  of; 
the  solemn  associations  of  the  ancient ! 
place,  the  writer  heard  twelve  o’clock  I 
sound  from  silvery  bells  that  were  here ' 
before  the  Iteformation,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  l)ed. 

A.  K.  II.  B. 


Furliilghtly  Uevlew. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  METAPHOR  AND 
“PATHETIC  FALLACY”  IN  POETRY. 

Tjikke  is  an  important  question  con¬ 
nected  with  the  principles  of  poetic  art  j 
which  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Uuskin 
has  been  chiefiy  instrunmntal  in  deciding ;  i 
but  notwithstanding  iny  profound  sense 
of  the  valnc  of  Mr.  lluskin’s  teaching  on  j 
aesthetic  matters,  I  venture  to  think  that  i 
in  this  instance  his  decision  has  been  I 
too  hastily  accepted  as  final.  I  refer  to  j 


the  question  of  the  nse  of  metaphor,  and 
what  Mr.  Uuskin  has  termed  “  pathetic 
fallacy  ”  in  poetry. 

Now  if  there  bo  a  great  fundamental 
])rinciple,  the  slow  recognition  of  which 
by  modem  art  we  owe  to  Mr.  Uuskin,  it 
is  this,  that  “  nothing  can  be  good  or 
useful  or  ultimately  pleasurable  w'hich  is 
untrue.”  {Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
160.)  Yet  here,  he  proceeds,  in  meta¬ 
phor  and  pathetic  fallacy,  “  is  something 
i  pleasurable  in  written  [)oetry  which  is 
nevertheless  untrue.”  For,  according  to 
him,  these  forms  of  thought  result  from 
I  the  “  extraordinary  or  false  a[)pearance3 
of  things  to  us,  when  we  are  under  the 
influence  of  emotion  or  contemplative 
fancy — false  appearances,  as  being  en¬ 
tirely  unconnected  with  any  real  power  or 
character  in  the  object,  and  only  imputed 
to  it  by  us  ”  (p.  159).  Mr.  Uuskin  further 
adds,  that  “  the  greatest  poets  do  not 
often  admit  this  kind  of  falseness — that  it 
is  only  the  second  order  of  poets  who 
much  delight  in  it.”  Yet  he  admits  that 
“if  we  think  over onr  favorite  poetry  wo 
shall  find  it  full  of  this  kind  of  fallacy,  and 
that  we  like  it  all  the  more  for  being  so.” 
Now  there  is  here  a  contradiction  which 
is  well  wtfrthy  of  attentive  examination. 
This  attribution  by  metaphor  of  spiritual 
({ualitics  to  material  objects  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  modern  poetry — notably 
of  Tennyson’s  —  and  has  been  made  a 
ground  of  serious  objection  to  it,  as  fatal 
to  any  claim  it  might  put  forward  to 
be  accounted  firsUrate,  by  more  than  one 
critic  following  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Uus¬ 
kin.  And  so  far  as  such  criticism  has 
been  a  protest  against  the  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  admiration  for  mere  pretty  discon¬ 
nected  freaks  of  fancy,  w’hich  at  one  time 
threatened  to  break  up  our  poetry  into  so 
many  foam  -  wreaths  of  loose,  luxuriant 
images,  the  effect  of  it  hjis  been  beneficial. 
There  is  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this  criticism  may  beget  a  blind  dogma¬ 
tism,  very  injurious  to  the  natural  and 
healthy  development  of  the  poetic  art 
which  may  be  proper  to  our  own  present 
age.  For  the  intellectual  and  lesthetio 
developments  of  each  different  race  and 
ago  will  have  a  characteristic  individuality 
of  their  own.  And  criticism  ought  to 
point  us  to  the  great  models  of  the  past, 
not  that  w'e  may  become  their  cold  and 
servile  imitators,  but  that  we  may  nourish 
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on  them  onr  own  creative  genius.  The  j 
classification  of  artists  as  first,  second,  | 
and  third  rate,  must  always  be  somewhat  ] 
arbitrary  ;  but  the  criticism  which  dispo- 1 
ses  of  a  quality  that  is  essential  to  such 
poetry  as  Tennyson’s,  by  calling  it  a  I 
weakness  and  a  “  note  ”  of  inferiority, 
may  itself  be  suspected  of  shallowness. 

Let  us  first  take  for  brief  examination 
some  instances  of  alleged  fallacy  in  the 
use  of  metaphorical  expressions.  The 
following  Mr.  Ruskin  takes  from  Keats : 

“  Down  whose  green  back  the  short-lived 
foam,  all  hoar, 

Bursts  gradual  with  a  rtaytcard  indolence.” 

Now  salt  water  cannot  be  either  way¬ 
ward  or  indolent ;  on  this  plain  fact  the 
charge  of  falsehood  in  the  metaphor  is  i 
grounded.  Yet  this  expression  is  pre-  i 
cisely  the  most  exquisite  bit  in  the  pic- 1 
ture.  Can  plain  falsehood  then  be  truly  | 
poetic  and  beautiful  ?  Many  people  will 
reply,  ♦‘certmnly,”  believing  that  poetry 
is  essentially  pleasing  by  the  number  of 
pretty  falsehoods  told  or  suggested.  W e 
believe  with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  poetry  is 
only  good  in  proportion  to  its  truth. 
Now,  we  must  first  inquire  what  the  poet 
is  here  intending  to  describe.  'If  a  scien¬ 
tific  man  were  to  explain  to  us  the  nature 
of  foam  by  telling  us  th.at  it  is  a  wayward 
and  indolent  thing,  this  would  clearly  be 
a  falsehood.  But  does  the  poet  profess  to 
explain  what  the  man  of  science  would 
profess  to  explain,  or  something  else  ? 
What  are  the  physical  laws  according  to 
which  water  becomes  foam,  and  foam 
falls  along  the  back  of  a  wave — that  is 
one  question  ;  and  what  impression  does 
this  condition  of  things  produce  on  a 
mind  that  observes  closely,  and  feels  with 
exquisite  delicacy  of  sense  the  beauty  in 
the  movement  of  the  foam,  and  itst^ubtle 
relations  to  other  m.aterial  things,  as  well 
as  to  certain  analogues  in  the  sphere 
of  spirit,  to  functions  and  states  of  the 
human  spirit  —  this  is  a  totally  dilTerent  j 
t|uestioD.  Now  1  submit  that  the  oflice 
of  the  poet  in  this  connection  is  to  an¬ 
swer  the  latter  question,  and  that  of  the 
scientific  man  to  answer  the  former.  But 
observe  that  tliis  is  not  granting  license 
of  scientific  ignorance  or  wanton  inac¬ 
curacy  to  the  poet  which  some  critics  iwe 
disposed  to  grant.  For  if  the  poet  ig¬ 
norantly  or  wantonly  contradicts  such  re¬ 


sults  of  scientific  inquiry  as  are  generally 
familiar  to  the  cultivated  minds  of  his  age, 
he  ])ut8  himself  out  of  harmony  w’iththem, 
and  does  not  announce  truth,  which  can 
commend  itself  to  them  as  such.  But 
the  poetic  aspects  of  a  circumstance  do 
not  disappear  when  the  circumstance 
is  regarded  according  to  the  fresh  light 
scientific  inquiry  has  thrown  upon  it. 
Such  poetic  asjiects  are  increased  as 
knowledge  increaips.  Keats,  in  this 
instance,  contradicts  no  legitimate  scien¬ 
tific  conclusion.  The  poet  who  does  so 
wantonly,  shows  little  of  the  true  poet’s 
reverence  for  nature.  The  poet  under¬ 
takes  to  teach  what  the  man  of  science 
does  not  undertake  to  teach  :  their  prov¬ 
inces  are  different  ;  but  if  they  con¬ 
tradict  one  another,  they  are  so  far 
bunglers  in  their  respective  trades. 

Let  us  here  at  once,  as  briefly  as  may 
be,  dispose  of  an  erroneous  popular  as¬ 
sumption,  which  simply  results  from  in¬ 
accurate  thought.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  we  have  shown  how'  the  metaphor  of 
Keats  correctly  describes  the  effect  of 
foam  breaking  up  along  the  back  of  .a 
wave  on  a  poetic  mind  sensitive  to  its 
beauty ;  but  it  will  probably  be  urged 
that  while  the  scientific  man  investigates 
the  nature  of  things  themselves,  the  poet, 
after  all,  only  describes  things  as  they 
appear  to  us.  This  is  a  complete  mis¬ 
take.  The  water,  the  foam,  and  the  laws 
of  their  existence,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  science  to  investigate,  are  phenomena  ; 
that  is,  products  of  something  external 
to  us  and  of  our  perceiving  faculty  in  re¬ 
ciprocal  action.  Out  of  deference  to  the 
constitutional  objection  of  Englishmen  to 
careful  thought,  Mr.  Ruskin,  while  giving 
us  some  metaphysics  of  his  own  on  this 
topic,  humorously  denounces  the  “  trou¬ 
blesomeness  of  metaphysicians  ”  who  do 
not  agree  with  him.  It  is  pkiin  matter 
of  fact,  however,  tlnat  blueness  and  salt¬ 
ness  and  fluidity  arc  effects  of  things 
on  our  senses  and  perceiving  faculties — 
are  the  appearances  of  things  to  us.  The 
scientific  man,  therefore,  in  descTibing 
I  these  phenomena,  the  fix^  order  of  their 
coexistence  and  succession,  describes  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  Aeir  appearance  to  us  ; 
and  the  poet  equally  cliooses  certain  other 
features  of  their  ap)>earanoe  to  us.  The 
analogies  of  natural  things  to  spiritual, 
and  the  beauty  of  these  which  tlie  |K}et 
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diBcems,  are  as  mach  facts  as  the  more 
obvioas  facts  that  sea-water  is  salt  and 
preen,  and  that  foam  is  white  or  gray. 
True  indeed  it  is  that  nearly  every  one 
can  see  and  acknowledge  the  latter  facts 
to  be  facts,  and  that  much  fewer  persons 
can  see  the  wayward  indolence  of  the 
foam  on  the  back  of  the  green  wave ; 
but  color-blind  people  cannot  see  the 
greenness  of  the  wave ;  and  to  those  who 
know  nothing  of  science,  many  undoubt¬ 
ed  facts  the  man  of  science  can  tell  will 
seefh  unintelligible.  There  are  many 
truths  we  unhesitatingly  receive  as  such, 
although  some  persons  of  less  perfect  and 
cultured  faculty  c.annot  receive  them. 
Now,  whether  the  faculty  whereby  we 
attain  to  truth  be  called  judgment,  rea¬ 
soning,  imagination,  or  fancy,  can  be  of 
little  consequence.  One  source  of  error 
in  this  matter  is  that,  in  the  popular  use 
of  the  words,  we  “  fancy  ”  and  “  imag¬ 
ine  ’’  what  is  not  the  fact 

15ut  we  can  here  only  afford  room  to 
refer  the  reader  on  this  point  to  Mr. 
Uuskin’s  own  fine  dissertations  on  the 
respective  functions  of  imagination  and 
fancy — one  of  his  definitions  of  true  im¬ 
agination  being  that  it  is  the  fixculty  of 
“  taking  things  by  the  heart,”  and  as 
such,  certainly  not  a  faculty  of  seeing 
things  falsely.  The  question  i.s,  does  the 
metaphor  of  Keats  express  the  poetic 
truth  forcibly  to  kindred  imaginative  I 
minds,  or  does  it  not?  If,  as  is  the  case  i 
with  so  many  fine-sounding  metaphorical  | 
expressions,  this  expression  when  exam-  ' 
ineil  should  prove  inaccurate,  far-fetche<l,  ] 
affected,  disturbing,  and  degrading,  not ' 
intensifying  and  ennobling  to  the  pictorial 
effwt  of  that  which  the  poet  intended  to  I 
rej)resent,  then  is  the  metaphor  false,  and  , 
because  false,  therefore  bad  as  art  In-  j 
dolence  and  foam  may  be  interesting 
separately,  but  they  may  be  so  remotely 
suggestive  of  one  another  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  them  can  serve  no  pur|)08e  but 
to  prove  the  nimbleness  of  the  poet’s 
fancy.  Kut  we  submit  that  the  shred¬ 
ding  forceless  drift  of  old  foam  on  the 
wave's  back  cannot  be  painted  more  ac- 
cunitely  than  by  the  metaphor  of  Keats. 
It  is  verily  analogous  to— that  is,  partially 
identical  with — the  aimless  drift  of  indo¬ 
lent  thought  5  tind  I  find  that  I  know 
each  phenomenon  better  by  thus  identi¬ 
fying  them  in  conception.  It  may  be 


strange  that  so  it  should  be  ;  it  may  even 
be  repugnant  to  some  pseudo-philosophi¬ 
cal  scheme  which  has  found  a  lodging  in 
our  minds,  we  do  not  know  why  or  how, 
implying  the  absolute  contrariety  of  mind 
and  matter ;  but  yet,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that 
so  it  is,  ought  not  we  who  reverence  facts 
to  receive  it  ?  And  why  should  a  poet 
be  a  teller  of  pleasant  lies,  for  pointing 
the  fact  out  to  us?  It  may  indeed  bo 
urged  that  Keats  does  not  merely  assert 
the  mental  and  material  phenomena  to  bo 
like,  but  asserts  the  foam  to  be  indolent 
and  wayward,  which  it  is  not.  I^et  it  bo 
remembered,  however,  that  if  the  poet 
had  introduced  here  an  elal>orate  com¬ 
parison,  he  would  have  diverted  our 
sight  and  thought  from  the  water  itself 
to  a  distinct  human  sphere,  with  all  its 
new  and  foreign  associations,  whicli 
would  have  been  injurious  to  the  harmo¬ 
nious  progress  of  his  poem,  his  obje<!t 
being  mei’ely  to  touch  in  the  wave  and 
its  foam,  as  he  passed  onward,  with  as 
few  and  as  telling  touches  as  possible. 
Besides,  in  employing  a  metaphorical 
expression,  you  do  not  intend  to  make, 

I  and  no  one  understands  you  to  make,  a 
literal  assertion  ;  you  are  making  it  met- 
■  aphorically,  and  this  because  you  feel 
'  that  you  can  best  express  the  character ' 
of  one  thing  by  ascribing  to  it  the  char¬ 
acter  of  something  analogous.  You 
might  multiply  vague  epithets  for  ever, 
and  not  hit  it  off — not  transfix  the  core 
of  a  thing’s  individuality — as  you  can  do 
by  a  single  haj)py  metaphor.  There  are 
correspondences  between  spirit  and-mat- 
ter,  and  it  is  in  seizing  these  that  wo 
find  each  analogue  in  spirit  and  matter 
becoming  suddenly  luminous,  intelligible, 
real.  It  would  not,  as  is  assume*!,  be 
more  accurate  to  sjiy,  “  the  foam  falls 
gratlually.”  These  terms  are  too  abstract : 
other  things  also  fall  gradually ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  do  not  give  the  intiividuality  of 
*  the  phenomenon  in  (piestion.  There  is 
'  indeed  some  error  involved  in  the  use 
'  of  Keats’s  metaphor ;  but  this  error  is 
allowe<l  for,  and  it  is  the  most  accurate 
expression  pos.sible  of  the  actual  fact ;  for 
I  the  error  of  poverty  and  vagueness 
'  which  the  more  abstract  epithets  would 
'  involve  is  a  far  more  radical  error;  so 
that  they  are  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  more  scientifio  and  exact  The  com¬ 
monest  terms  in  use  for  expressing  men- 
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tal  and  moral  qualities  arc  derived  from  | 
conditions  and  qualities  of  matter — that ; 
is,  are  used  metaphorically ;  and  yet  we 
do  not  call  them  “  fallacies.”  We  talk 
of  an  “  upright  man  ”  in  the  moral  sense  I 
as  readily  as  we  talk  of  an  upright  man  | 
in  the  l^dily.  Our  most  graphic  and 
vigorous  prose  must  share  the  fate  of  our 
best  poetry  if  metaphor  be  simply  false¬ 
hood.  How  are  you  to  avoid  speaking 
of  a  tortuous,  crooked  policy?  The 
splendid  vigor  of  Mr.  Iluskin's  own 
prose-poetry  is  largely  due  to  his  felici¬ 
tous  use  of  metaphor. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  indeed,  remarks  justly 
that  Homer  “  would  never  have  written, 
never  have  thought  of”  such  a  metaphor 
as  this  of  Keats’.  He  will  call  the  waves 
“  over-roofed,”  “  full-charged,”  “  mon¬ 
strous,”  “  compact-black,”  “  wine-color¬ 
ed,”  and  so  on.  These  terms  are  as  ac¬ 
curate,  as  incisive,  as  terms  can  be,  but  j 
they  never  show  the  slightest  feeling  of  1 
anything  animated  in  the  ocean.  Now  j 
this  faculty  of  seeing  and  giving  the 


external  appearance  of  a  thing  precisely 
is  eminently  Homeric,  aqd  is  one  without 
which  a  man  can  hardly  be  a  poet  at  all. 
The  ideal  on  which  poetasters  pique 
themselves  means  but  a  feeble,  insecure 
grasp  of  reality  ;  they  do  not  know  that 
to  find  the  ideal  they  must  first  hold  fast 
and  see  into  the  common  external  thing 
which  they  deem  so  despicable.  But 
the  fellowship  of  the  external  thing  with 
certain  spiritual  things  is  an  additional 
though  latent  quality  in  it,  the  perception 
of  which  may  result  from  a  keen  gaze 
into  the  external  appearance.  Does  Keats 
then  see  more  than  Homer  ?  Mr.  Uus- 
kin  replies  that  Homer  had  a  faith  in  the 
animation  of  the  sea  much  stronger  than 
Keats.  But  “  all  this  sense  of  something 
living  in  it  he  separates  in  his  mind  iutua 
great  abstract  image  of  a  sea  power.  He 
never  says  the  waves  rage  or  are  idle. 
But  be  says  there  is  somewliat  in,  and 
greater  than,  the  waves,  which  rages  and 
is  idle,  and  that  he  calls  a  god.”  (Vol. 
iii.,  p.  174.) 

We  must  remark  upon  this  that  the 
early  poets  of  a  people  have  seldom  dis¬ 
played  so  great  a  care  for  the  beauties  of 
external  nature  in  general  as  their  later 
poets  have  done.  Compare  Homer  and 
Theocritus,  Chaucer  and  Tennyson.  The 
earlier  poetry  will  deal  chiefly  with  the 


outward  active  life  of  man  —  his  wars, 
hunting,  his  passion  for  women  and 
other  excitements,  with  all  the  intrigues 
and  adventures  to  which  this  may  give 
rise;  and  the  noblest  songs  have  been 
sung  about  these  simple  universally  in¬ 
teresting  themes.  BuLthe  criticism  which 
insists  on  the  poetry  of  a  later  age  being 
squared  on  the  model  of  that  of  an  earlier 
age  may  surely  be  reminded  that  the  earlier 
poetry  is  so  great  and  good  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  spontaneous,  the  perfect  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  pro¬ 
duced.  As  men  come  to  lead  more  arti¬ 
ficial,  quiet  lives,  they  reflect  more  on 
themselves  and  on  the  nature  around 
them ;  they  stand  in  new  relationships  to 
external  things ;  they  aetjuire  new  habits 
of  feeling,  acting,  thinking,  and  external 
nature  b^oracs  the  mirror  of  their  own 
more  highly  organized  existence ;  so  that 
the  earlier  poet  cjinnot  see  those  subtle 
meanings  in  the  face  of  nature  which  the 
later  poet  sees.  If  the  extem.al  features 
of  nature  remain  the  same,  the  spirit  of 
men  in  relation  with  them  changes  ever. 
But  even  if  we  admitted  with  Mr.  Ruskin 
that  lIoQicr  was  as  sensitively  alive  to 
the  delicate  play  of  expression  on  the 
mobile  countenance  of  nature  as  Keats 
was,  only  that  he  a.scribed  it  to  some 
god  and  that  Keats  did  not,  we  should  be 
constrained  to  ask.  Does  Mr.  Ru.skin  mean 
that  Homer’s  was  a  more  correct  mode 
of  embodying  that  animation  than  was 
the  metaphorical  mode  of  Keats  ?  Arc 
we  to  believe  in  the  Pagan  naturo-divini- 
ties!  Because  if  not,  and  if  yet  Mr. 
Ruskin  .admits  the  aninnation  in  question, 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  praises  Homer 
and  deems  the  metaphor  of  Keats  a 
pleasant  falsehood  and  a  characteristic 
of  the  vicious  modern  manner.  Surely 
we  owe  the  restoration  of  our  faith  in  the 
glorious  animation  of  nature  very  largely 
to  Mr.  Ruskiii’s  own  teaching,  which 
makes  his  inconsistent  doctrine  on  this 
subject  of  metaphor  the  more  to  be 
regretted.  What  makes  the  language 
of  our  poets  often  incorrect,  confused, 
affected,  is  that  while  they  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  a  life  and  a  spirit  in 
niiture,  they  .are  instructed  by  our  teach¬ 
ers  of  authority  that  this  feeling  is  but  a 
pretty  superstition,  allowable,  indeed,  in 
poetry,  yet  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  true 
belief.  Poetry,  therefore,  becomes  an 
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“  elegant  pastime,”  by  no  means  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  deepest  and  most  earnest 
insight.  The  result  last  century  was  that 
in  our  poetry  “  mountains  nodded  drowsy 
heads,”  and  “  flowers  sweated  beneath  ] 
the  night  dew.”  For  if  images  of  this 
kind  be  delusions,  with  no  basis  in  truth, 
the  elegance  of  them  resolves  itself  into 
a  mere  matter  of  taste.  And  people  at 
that  time  thought  these  ideas  very  lovely 
and  poetic  indeed.  Even  now  many  of 
our  most  intelligent  minds  believe 

“  Earth  goes  by  chemic  forces ;  Heaven’s 
A  mecanique  celeste, 

And  heart  and  mind  of  human  kind 
A  watchwork  as  the  rest.” — Clocoh. 

Others  of  us  believe  that  there  is  a  deity 
indeed,  but  one  who,  having  made  all 
this,  only  watches  it  go,  and  occasionally 
interferes  with  the  order  of  it  to  prove 
to  us  that  it  did  not  make  itself,  and  to 
remind  us  of  his  own  existence.  But  of 
the  God  of  St  Paul,  “  in  whom  we  (and 
all  other  things)  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being,”  we  hear  very  little.  If,  however, 
it  were  permitted  in  so  enlightened  an 
age  as  the  present  to  broach  so  old-world 
an  idea,  we  might  yet  believe  with  Homer 
that  there  is  a  great  sea-power,  a  divini¬ 
ty,  in  the  sea  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of 
salt  water ;  then  we  might  still  believe 
with  the  great  modem  poet,  with  whom 
it  was  no  pretty  lie  but  a  profound  faith, 
that — 

“  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  pathless  woods, 

A  presence  that  disturbs  us  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts,  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  mure  deeply  iuterfhsed. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  tlic  mind  of  man 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels  | 

Ail  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things.” 

I  think  it  especially  important  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  position  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  taken  in  this  question  in  his  third 
volume  of  Modern  Painters,  because  it 
tends  to  neutralize  the  noble  teaching 
of  the  second  volume,  to  which  our  art 
owes  incalculable  benefit  We  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  chapter  on  “  Imagination 
Penetrative”  (p.  163,  vol.  ii.)  to  be 
assured  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  doc¬ 
trine  on  this  subject  As  an  instance  of 
what  he  means  by  Imagination  Penetra¬ 
tive,  he  quotes  from  Milton — 
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“  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive 
head, 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroideiy 
wears.” 

How  can  a  primrose  be  fors.aken,  or  cow¬ 
slips  hang  pensive  heads  !  According  to 
the  chapter  on  “  Pathetic  Fallacy,”  only 
a  poet  of  the  secondary  order  would  in¬ 
dulge  in  such  pretty  fallacies.  He  goes  on, 
however,  to  quote  Shakespeare’s  image 
of  “  pale  primroses  dying  unmarried,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  behold  bright  Phoebus  in 
his  strength ;  ”  yet  what  is  his  comment 
here?  “Observe  how  the  imagination 
goes  into  the  very  inmost  soul  of  every 
flower,”  and  “never  stops  on  their  spots 
or  bodily  shape,”  which  last  remark  im¬ 
plies  a  half-censure  of  Milton  for  describ¬ 
ing  “  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet,”  that 
being  merely  a  touch  of  inferior  fancy, 
that  mixes  with  and  mars  the  w’ork  of 
imagination.  Again,  “  the  imagination 
sees  the  heart  and  inner  nature,  and 
makes  them  felt,  but  is  oflen  obscure, 
mysterious,  and  interrupted  in  its  giving 
of  outer  detail.”  Even  in  the  case  of 
elaborate  imaginative  structures  such  as 
those  of  Dante  and  Milton,  the  poet’s 
work,  w’e  w’ould  contend,  is  the  product 
of  sheer  insight,  whose  keen,  long,  ardent 
gaze  into  the  eyes  of  nature,  human  and 
material,  has  drawn  the  veiy  soul  out  of 
her.  F-rom  that  central  point  to  which 
the  seer  has  pierced,  all  parts  are  seen  in 
their  own  relative  proportion,  harmony, 
hidden  meaning,  and  purpose ;  and  the 
several  parts  that  are  chosen  and  united 
in  his  work  form  a  perfect  organic  struc¬ 
ture,  because  they  are  conjoined,  not 
according  to  the  accidental  juxtaposition 
hi  which  the  vulgar  eye  may  chance  to 
behold  them  at  the  surface,  but  according 
to  the  eternal  affinities  they  have  in  nature 
for  one  another.  The  parts  of  such  a 
W'ork  are  not  pieced  arbitrarily  together ; 
they  hav’e  cheraiiSil  aflinity  for  one  an¬ 
other  ;  and  they  grow  up  into  an  organic 
whole  in  the  creative  mind  of  the  poet, 
which  process  is  just  a  reproduction  in 
small  of  the  grand  organic  evolution  of 
the  universe.  We  see  things  in  isolated 
broken  pieces ;  but  the  poet  with  unerring 
instinct,  as  by  a  spirit  magnetism,  brings 
together  the  fragments  that  indeed  be¬ 
long  to  one  another,  and  so  forms  for  us 
living  models  of  the  universal  kosinos. 
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In  this  manner  great  artists  have  posi* 
lively  created  new  individualities— or  at 
least  gone  to  the  verge  of  creating  them. 
If  the  idea  of  an  imaginary  living  crea¬ 
ture  were  perfectly  sufficient  and  self- 
consistent  it  would  actually  live.  But 
if  in  tlie  course  of  a^es  mind  ever  came 
to  evolve  creations  in  the  same  sense  | 
as  mind  itself  seems  now  to  be  evolved 
from  material  organization,  such  creatures 
would  probably  transcend  the  minds  we 
know  as  much  as  these  minds  transcend 
the  bodily  organization.  Meanwhile 
great  imaginations  approach  such  a  goal. 
There  is  the  Dragon  of  Tunier  in  the 
Jason  of  his  Liber  Studiorum ;  the 
terrible  Lombard  Griffin,  so  intensely 
portrayed  by  liuskin  ;  the  Satan  of  Mil- 1 
ton  ;  the  Caliban  of  Shakespeare.  That 
creature  may  have  actually  breathed  or  j 
may  actually  breathe  some  day,  he  seems  | 
so  real,  so  possible.  This  doctrine  that  j 
all  real  poetry  tells  the  most  fundamental 
truth  about  things,  instead  of  being 
merely  a  play  of  pretty  or  pathetic  fal¬ 
lacies,  and  elegant  relaxation  for  after 
dinner,  as  modem  critics  seem  to  con¬ 
ceive,  I  venture  to  propound  as  having 
the  sanction  of  no  mean. critic — Aristotle. 
For  Aristotle,  while  defining  poetry 
“  viewed  generally  ”  as  funrjaig,  yet  ex- 
plmns  that  he  does  not  mean  such  imita¬ 
tion  as  modem  photography  might  rep¬ 
resent.  “Poetry,”  he  explains,* “repre¬ 
sents  actions  less  ordinary  and  inter¬ 
changed,  and  endows  them  with  more 
rareness,”  than  is  found  in  nature.  The 
poet’s  business  b  “  not  to  tell  events  as 
they  have  actually  happened,  but  as  they 
might  possibly  hapi)en.”  “Poetry  is 
more  sublime  and  more  philosophical  than 
history.”  We  contend  then  for  Aristo¬ 
tle's  definition  of  poetry  as  lUfir'jais,  the 
imitative  art,  as  on  the  whole  the  best 
and  most  helpful  And  I  have  merely 
wished  here  in  passing  to  strengthen  my 
argument  by  showing  that  the  principles 
I  apply  to  defend  the  use  of  metaphor 
are  of  universal  application  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  poetry.  Thus  I  might  proceed 
to  show  that  there  b  more  essential  tmth 
in  the  few  lines  embodying  Spenser’s 
symbolic  impersonations  of  the  vices 
(envy,  gluttony,  jealousy,  etc.),  than 
could  be  expressed  in  as  many  pages  of 
abstract  dissertation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Wordsworth,  in 


the  course  of  those  few  dbeussions  of  his 
on  the  principles  of  Poetry  which  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  (considering 
how  little  scientific  standard  criticism  our 
language  can  boast  in  comparison  with 
the  portentous  amount  of  smart,  conceited, 
futile  Babel- utterances  with  w’hich  the 
weekly  press  teems  to  our  bewilderment) 

• — it  is  unfortunate  that  Wordsworth 
himself  should  have  used  some  unguarded 
language  relative  to  the  question  we  are 
here  discussing.  He  says  that  imagina¬ 
tion  “  confers  additional  properties  on  an 
object,  or  abstracts  from  it  some  of  those 
which  it  actually  possesses.”  (Preface 
to  Edit,  of  1815  of  Poet  Works.)  lie 
gives  several  instances  of  tliis,  w'hich  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  examine.  First 
from  Milton — 

“  As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds.” 

No  fleet  hangs  in  the  clouds.  But  the 
poet,  professing  to  describe  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fleet  far  out  at  sea,  descril^s  it 
exactly  by  these  terms,  and  adds  nothing 
to  the  picture  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
actual  appearance.  Wordsworth  next 
quotes  from  hb  own  perfect  descriptive 
poetry,  “  Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the 
stock-dove  broods.”  The  word  “broods,” 
Wordsworth  himself  remarks,  conveys 
the  manner  in  which  the  bird  reiterates 
and  prolongs  the  soft  note,  as  if  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  still  and  quiet  satisfaction 
like  that  which  may  be  supposed  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  continuous  process  of 
incubation.  Now,  it  is  probably  true, 
scientifically  as  well  as  jxietically,  that 
the  bird  delights  in  and  broods  over  its 
own  note,  while  his  mate  b  sitting  near 
upon  their  eggs.  Again — 

“  O  cuckoo,  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ?  ” 

If  the  poet,  looking  up  at  the  gray 
cuckoo  in  the  tree,  w'ere  to  address  it  as 
a  voice  rather  than  a  bird,  the  thought 
would  not  be  pleasing,  but  absurd,  be¬ 
cause  untrue  and  affected.  But  we  may 
conceive  him  wandering  meditatively 
about  Kydal,  as  w’as  hb  wont,  lying  upon 
the  fresh  green  grass,  and  listening  to 
that  beloved  voice  of  the  spring,  wdth  all 
its  old,  sweet,  sad  assoebtions.  lias  not 
that  cuckoo -voice  become  part  of  our¬ 
selves,  a  link  of  our  hearts  to  some  long 
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and  lovely  past?  Has  not  that  quiet 
happy  voice,  falling  into  the  hearts  of 
lovers,  beatitig  very  close  to  one  another, 
thrilled  them  into  a  yet  dearer  fusion  ? 
And  when  such  lovers  have  been  parted, 
has  not  this  gentle  voice  united  them  in 
spirit  again  as  they  listened  ?  Is  not  the 
cuckoo-voice  indeed  all  this,  the  very 
spirit  of  our  English  spring,  quite  as 
much,  nay,  how  very  much  more,  than 
it  is  the  love-call  of  one  individual  male 
cuckoo  ?  The  poet  has  told  us  one  tnith, 
and  the  naturalist  may  tell  us  another. 
The  one  “  lies”  and  “alters  nature  ”  quite 
as  little  as  the  other.  Wordsworth’s 
genius  steals  like  moonlight,  silent  and 
unaware,  into  many  a  hidden  nook  that 
seemed  barren  and  formless  before,  but 
now'  teems  with  shy  and  rare  loveliness 
as  of  herb  and  flower  ;  yet  the  moonlight 
only  reveals  what  is  already  latent  there. 
Creative,  indeed,  are  these  isolated  ima¬ 
ges  and  metaphors,  having  a  vital  tnith 
and  coherence  of  their  own,  quite  as  real 
as  that  of  the  va.ster  completed  w'orks  of 
high  art ;  and  while  in  the  highest  work 
these  subordinate  features  will  have  their 
meaning  in  strict  sqliordination  to  the 
whole,  yet  criticism  is  w'rong  to  ignore 
and  decry  beauty  of  detail,  which,  if 
genuine,  is  itself  the  offspring  of  the  same 
quickening,  creative  spark,  fusing  diverse 
elements  into  one.  Though  Keats  was 
no  weakling  of  the  Kirke  White  stamp, 
to  be  “  snuffed  out  by  .an  article,”  one 
pain  more  might  have  been  spared  him 
on  his  consumptive  deathbed,  if  his  critic 
could  have  been  less  malignant,  and  in¬ 
telligent  enough  to  comprehend  that  if 
unity  of  plan  be  all  in  all,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  details  of  no  importance,  then 
a  symmetrical  periwig,  or  a  smart  review, 
or  a  sensation  story,  w'ould  be  nobler 
than  Endymion — which  is  absurd. 

W  e  now  pass  to  some  instances  of  what 
Mr.  Kuskin  terms  “  pathetic  fallacy  ” 
j»roper.  Mr.  Kuskin  takes  one  from  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  pathetic  ballad,  “  Sands  of 
Dee.”  Of  Mar)',  who  was  drowned  in 
calling  the  cattle  home  across  the  sands 
of  Dee,  he  sings — 

“  They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel  crawling  loam.” 

Now,  how  can  foam  be  cruel  ?  Mr. 
Kuskin  admits  there  is  a  dramatic  pro¬ 


priety  in  the  expression ;  I  mean,  th.at 
the  feeling  with  which  a  spectator  would 
regard  the  foam  in  these  circumstances 
is  correctly  expressed  ;  but  he  contends 
that  the  rearon  in  this  condition  is  un¬ 
hinged  by  grief ;  foam  is  not  cruel, 
whether  we  fancy  it  so  or  not  lie  ad¬ 
mits  that  a  person  feeling  it  so  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  higher  in  nature  than  one  w'ho 
should  feel  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  con¬ 
tends  that  there  is  a  third  order  of  natures 
higher  than  either — natures  w'hich  con¬ 
trol  such  fallacious  feelings  by  the  force 
of  their  intellects.  Such  men  know  and 
feel  too  much  of  the  past  and  future,  and 
all  things  beside  and  around  that  which 
immediately  affects  them,  to  be  shaken 
by  it.  Thus  the  high  creative  poet  might 
be  thought  imp-assive  (shallow  people 
think  Dante  stern)  because  he  has  a  great 
centre  of  reflection  and  knowledge  in 
which  he  stands  serene,  and  watches  the 
feeling,  as  it  were,  from  for  off.  We 
must  admit  th.at  there  is  much  truth  in 
this  fine  criticism  ;  yet  we  must  remark 
uj)on  it  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  W'ashed 
aw.ay  from  our  anchorage  of  reason — 
while,  however,  as  Mr.  Kuskin  admits, 
there  4ire  circumstances  wherein  we 
should  not  think  it  a  proof  of  men’s  noble¬ 
ness  not  to  be — and  another  to  be  tossed 
up  and  down  on  the  strong  billows  of 
feelings,  holding  yet  fist  to  the  anchor 
of  reason.  I  mean  that  the  iimuence  of 
feeling  on  our  intellects  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  l>e  a  distorting  influence ;  feeling 
may  teach  us  what  we  could  not  learn 
without  it.  Love,  for  example,  may  often 
blind  us  to  the  defects  of  a  beloved  person, 
and  so  far  confvise  our  judgment;  yet  since 
love  puts  us  en  rapport,  in  sympathy  with, 
that  person,  it  imparts  insight,  and  gives 
wider  and  more  essenti.al  data  for  the 
I  exercise  of  the  understanding.  The  man 
to  whom  a  primrose  is  “a  yellow  prim¬ 
rose  and  nothing  more,”  by  no  means 
'  knows  it  correctly  because  he  does  not 
feel  any  love  for  it  or  interest  in  it.  He 
knows  nothing  at  all  about  it  except  the 
name  A  dispassionate  judgment  means 
too  often  a  blind  undiscrlmiuating  judg¬ 
ment  formed  by  men  who  want  those  fine 
j  inner  organs  of  sensibility  without  which 
■  the  data  for  a  true  judgment  are  nec^sa- 
rily  wanting ;  and  the  stupid  judgment 
of  a  cynic  is  infinitely  more  mischievous 
than  that  of  a  warm  partisan,  because  it 
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has  the  credit  of  exceptional  impartiality 
and  freedom  from  “  prejudice.” 

Let  us  examine  this  special  instance 
of  pathetic  fallacy  from  Kingsley.  What 
and  whence  is  tliis  impression  of  cruelty 
in  the  foam  T  Is  it  not  the  appropriate 
expression  of  a  sense  that  comes  over  us 
in  such-like  terrible  circumstances  that 
there  is  on  the  outside  of  our  weak  wills 
and  impotent  understandings  some  mys¬ 
terious  destiny  manifesting  itself  espe¬ 
cially  in  th.at  fixed  and  iron-bound  order 
of  Nature  so  pitiless  towards  us  when,  in 
our  often  innocent  ignorance,  we  h.nppen 
to  be  caught  into  the  blind  whirl  of  its 
relentless  machinery  ?  For  then  it  whirls 
on  and  crushes  not  only  the  living  flesh 
and  blood  itself  has  wrought  so  cunningly, 
but  too  often,  alas !  as  it  seems,  our  very 
human  reason — the  tenderest  and  holiest 
of  human  sensibilities.  In  the  coolest 
blood  regarding  such  a  spectacle,  I  ask 
how’  shall  we  express  the  facts  of  it? 
The  ancients  had  their  cruel  gods  and 
their  blind  fate.  Our  faith,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  faith  we  have  at  all,  is  in  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being  whose  nature  we  can  best 
conceive  by  naming  him  Love.  And 
yet  he  who  does  not  feel  the  weary  burden 
and  the  mystery  of  all  this  unintelligible 
world — he  who  does  not  confess  what  a 
feeble  glimmer  is  all  our  boasted  light — 
that  he  Js  an  infant  crying  in  the  dark, 
and  witn  no  language  but  a  cry — he  has 
not  had  the  data  u]>on  which  to  form  a 
real  philosophy.  What,  then,  is  it  worth ? 
As  men,  as  wise  men,  we  must  feel  these 
terrible  realities  in  the  core  of  our  beings. 
It  we  still  retain  our  faith,  after  this,  well 
and  good.  But  how  shall  w'e  express 
tlie  bewildered  anguish  of  the  spirit  in 
such  seasons  of  calamity?  To  me  it 
seems  as  inevitable,  and  therefore  as 
proper  as  it  is  natural,  that  we  should 
upbraid  the  instrument — the  second 
cause — the  cruel  crawling  sea-foam  that 
swallowed  up  the  innocent  one  we  loved. 
Let  the  philosopher  at  least  furnish  us 
with  correcter  formulae  for  the  expression 
of  the  feeling  due  from  us  as  human 
beings  on  such  occasions  as  this. 

Mr.  Ruskin  again  quotes  a  very  affect¬ 
ing  ballad  from  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  as 
an  instance  of  what  he  thinks  the  highest 
manner  where  the  poet  refuses  to  let  him¬ 
self  be  carried  away  by  the  horror  of  the 
incident  he  relates,  aud  simply  pictures 


I  the  dreadful,  naked,  physical  fitet  of  it 
I  without  any  comment,  imjiressing  us  far 
I  more  than  if  he  had  indulged  in  any 
'  jmlhetio  fancies  of  his  own  about  it. 
j  There  is  to  be  a  ball  at  the  French  Am- 
i  bassador’s,  and  a  fair  young  girl  is  dress- 
'  ing  for  it  All  the  little  nothings  she 
■  babbles  to  her  maid  while  beautifying  her- 
j  self — she  is  to  meet  her  lover — are  told 
j  just  as  she  would  say  them,  when  a  spark 
catches  her  dress,  and  she  is  burned  to 
death.  What  is  the  result?  The  poet 
only  tells  us — 

“  On  (lisait,  pauvre  Constance ! 

Et  on  dansait  jusq’au  jour 
Chez  I'ambassadeur  de  France.” 

Now  we  do  not  believe  with  Mr.  Ruskin 
that  dark  fallacious  thoughts  occurred  to 
j  the  jK)€t  here,  and  that  he  resolutely  put 
them  by  because  he  philosophically  held 
them  to  be  false.  We  do  not  believe 
th.at  the  highest  poet  is  “  unparticipatiiig 
in  the  passions  ”  he  depicts,  as  Coleridge 
affirms  of  Shakespeare  ;  he  is  by  turns  in 
the  situations  of  the  characters  he  repre- 
'  sents ;  and  here  the  emotion  is  so  genuine 
!  that  the  poet’s  philosophy  would  have 
:  been  tom  to  tatters  by  it,'  for  indeed  such 
'  a  philosophy  would  only  have  waited  the 
!  rending  of  reality. 

But  in  cast's  of  sudden  intense  emotion, 
metaphor,  which  implies  some  degi-ee  of 
reflection  on  the  circumstance,  is  for  the 
1  most  part  out  of  place.  Thought  is  over¬ 
whelmed  by  feeling — the  bare  fearful 
fact,  that  alone  we  see  and  know,  we  can 
but  relate  that  The  poet  here  feels  and 
j  relates  just  as  a*  witness  fresh  from  the 
incident  would  do.  TMs  bare  relation  is 
the  most  appropriate  to  the  incident  re- 
j  lated.  But  when  reflection  upon  an 
I  afflicting  circumstance  is  possible  and 
:  natural,  then  metaphor  and  brief  com- 
!  ment  may  be  most  appropriate  to  the 
I  fullest  impression  derivable  from  the  cir- 
I  cumstance.  Wordsworth,  therefore,  com- 
'  ments  a  good  deal  on  what  he  relates 
I  (sometimes  unduly,  but  usually  with  effect) 
i  because  he  does  not  love  violent  passion, 

I  rapid  action,  stirring  overwhelmiug  situ- 
I  ations.  We  will  only  add  on  this  branch 
;  of  the  subject  how  fully  we  coincide  in 
i  all  Mr.  Ruskin’s  remarks  on  the  false,  af- 
j  fected,  confused  employment  of  metaphor 
and  so-called  “  poetic  language,”  cliarac- 
teristic  of  inferior  versification.  “  Simply 
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bad  writing  may  almost  always  be  known 
by  its  adoption  of  these  lanciful  meta¬ 
phorical  expressions  as  a  sort  of  current 
coin.” 

One  more  striking  instance  where  what 
seems  to  be  pathetic  fallacy  may  be  argued 
to  be  philosophically  true — though  to  the 
poet  himself  the  revelation  was  made 
rather  through  feeling  and  imagination 
than  through  reasoning — we  may  take 
from  Keats.  Instead  of  treating  our  true 
]K)ets  as  amusing  liars,  I  would  often 
rather  go  to  them  for  solid  hitelleetual 
food  than  to  the  professed  dealers  in  that 
article.  In  the  Endymion,  Ke  its  says — 

“  For  I  have  ever  thought  that  (love)  might 
bless 

The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly.” 
And  again  : 

“  Who  of  men  can  tell 

That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruit 
would  swell 

To  melting  pulp,  that  fish  would  have  bright 
mail, 

Tlie  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale, 
The  meadows  runnels,  runnels  pebble-stones. 
The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones. 
Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet. 

If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet  ?  ” 

Now  we  will  only  briefly  indicate  the 
principle  that  it  is  our  human  love,  our 
power  of  loving,  that  gives  these  beauti¬ 
ful  things  a  being  as  we  know  them,  for 
their  being,  though  partly  external  to  us, 
is  also  partly  engendered  by  contact  with 
human  minds  and  hearts.  Are  not  the 
forces  which  seem  to  constitute  material 
things,  with  all  their  strength,  healthful¬ 
ness,  and  beauty,  forces  cognate  to  Love, 
which  is  the  affinity  and  attraction  of 
diverse  spirits  for  one  another  I '  Physical 
attraction,  which  implies  also  difference 
and  repulsion,  is  love  in  its  lowest  stage 
of  development  And  what  is  the  order, 
the  law,  according  to  which  the  highest 
human  love  is  developed?  We  pass  up¬ 
wards  from  cohesion  to  chemical  affinities, 
but  it  is  in  the  first  faint  fringes  of  the 
organic  world  that  love  dawns  in  her  own 
proper  form.  There  are  sexes  in  plants, 
and  often  the  pistil  of  one  flower  needs 
to  l>e  fertilized  by  the  pollen  from  another 
before  it  can  be^me  productive ;  in  ani¬ 
mals,  the  lower  love  is  literally  present,  till 
in  man  it  becomes  transfigured  into  its 
own  proper  spiritual  and  heavenly  being ; 
and  without  this  for  an  end  and  aim,  where 


would  cohesion  and  all  the  lower  forces 
be?  The  poet  says  this  in  a  different 
way.  Looking  at  things  as  they  are  in 
life,  in  the  concrete,  his  quick  sympathetic 
insight  has  discerned  this  essential  truth. 
Philosophical  analysis  may  reach  it  in  a 
different  way.  When,  therAore,  we  at¬ 
tribute  to  nature  a  sympathy  with  our 
moods,  w'hether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  we  are 
not  under  an  amiable  delusion ;  the  intu¬ 
ition  is  true,  although  the  shape  it  assumes 
may  not  always  be  scientifically  correct. 
Nature,  like  man,  has  her  bright,  rich,  joy¬ 
ous,  and  her  desolate,  decaying  phases ; 
in  joy  we  feel  the  former  most,  in  sorrow 
we  feel  and  discern  more  especially  the 
latter.  We  may  indulge  these  feelings 
to  a  morbid  degree  and  see  things  too 
brightly  or  too  gloomily ;  but  the  sense 
of  a  sympathy  in  iiature  has  its  basis  in 
fact 

In  concluding,  we  must  touch  for  a 
moment  on  Mr.  liuskin's  assertion  that 
metaphor  and  pathetic  fallacy  are  charac¬ 
teristic  rather  of  the  secondary  than  of 
the  primary  order  of  poets — an  assertion 
which  we  do  not  think  the  facts  of  the 
case  will  bear  out.  We  have  already 
given  a  reason  for  the  rarity  of  such 
forms  of  thought  in  very  early  poetry ; 
but  for  their  rarity  in  classical  poetry  an¬ 
other  reason  may  be  given.  In  OrientJil 
poetry  they  are  very  usual,  because  such 
forms  of  thought  are  much  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  Oriental  genius.  Look  at 
the  profound  .and  mystic  symbolism  of 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Phojnician,  or  Indian 
mythology ;  to  those  races  the  material 
ever  appeared  as  a  film  floating  upon  tiie 
deeps  of  spirit — a  film  not  merely  transpar¬ 
ent,  but  itself  very  spirit,  only  cooled  as 
as  it  were,  solidified,  and  become  gross. 
The  bold  hyperbole  of  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Persian  love  and  war  poetry  is  essential 
to  the  genius  of  the  Oriental  nature. 
But  in  the  classical  spirit  there  is  little 
sense  of  the  infinite,  vague,  mysterious : 
the  different  subjeeb  matters  on  which  in¬ 
telligence  can  be  exercised  are  viewed 
apart,  not  in  their  occult  relationships :  all 
delight  is  in  the  sunny  present  life,  in  that 
which  is  pleasant,  symmetrical,  clear, 
definite.  What  palpable,  complete,  sat¬ 
isfying  symmetry ;  what  bright  beauty  of 
material  and  structure  in  those  consum¬ 
mate  temples,  fragments  though  they  be, 
oifi^nd  about  the  Acropolis  at  Athens! 
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How  full  is  the  sunlight  blare  upon  their 
golden  peristyles  under  the  blue  sky  over¬ 
looking  the  blue  sea!  how  black  and 
sharp-cut  the  shadows  beside  them ! 
There  is  sorrow  and  fate  with  the  Greeks 
as  with  others;  but  it  stands  by  itself, 
quite  apart  from  the  joy.  In  a  Gothic 
cathedral  all  is  dusk,  sublime,  mysterious, 
teeming  with  vague  symbol — at  once 
secretion  and  food  of  the  imagination. 
Light  and  shadow  are  married  and  min¬ 
gled  ;  the  light  is  dim  and  religious ;  de¬ 
rives  a  spiritual  glory  from  its  very  fellow¬ 
ship  with  darkness ;  while  the  gloom  be¬ 
comes  half  luminous  and  opalescent  from 
its  fellowship  with  the  light  “Our 
sweetest  songs,”  the  modern  j)oet  sings, 
“  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought” 
And  yet,  with  respect  to  Homer,  does 
not  even  Homer  take  the  heart-broken 
old  man,  when  he  leaves  the  tent  of 
Agamemnon  empty-handed,  b.ack  by  the 
shore  of  the  TtokvffMiofioio  Oakdaarjs  / 
Has  this  magnificent  epithet  for  the  sea 
no  reference  to  the  lonely,  stormful,  sor¬ 
rowful  spirit  of  the  old  man  as  he  walked 
by  the  long,  lone  surges  of  itt  This 
surely  is  not  a  [turely  physically-descrip- 
tive  epithet,  like  oIi'otto  not^rov.  Hut 
go  on  to  .iEschylus,  and  what  will  Mr. 
Huskin'  say  to  his  dvijpiO/nov'  yiXaofia, 
“  the  innumerable  smile  or  laugh  of  the 
sea?”  In  Theocritus,  again,  assuredly 
metaphor  and  pathetic  fallacy  may  be 
found  (notably  in  the  first  idyl).  The 
pathetic  fallacy  in  Shakespeare’s  exquisite 
poem,  “Venus  and  Adonis,”  “No  grass, 
herb,  leaf,  or  weed  but  stole  his  blood  and 
seemed  with  him  to  bleed ;  this  solemn 
sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth,”  etQ.,  is 
adapted  directly  from  the  Sicilian  poet 
Bion’s  “Lament  for  Adonis.”  Agmn, 
that  beautiful  poem  of  Moschus — the 
Epitaph  of  Bion — (3d  idyl)  abounds  in 
similar  pathetic  fallacy.  Do  not  Virgil 
and  Catullus  (no  mean  poets,  surely) 
abound  in  graphic  and  appropriate  poetic 
metaphors  ?  Air.  Tennyson’s  “  dividing 
the  swift  mind  in  act  to  throw,”  in  “  Morte 
d*  Arthur,”  is  of  course  from  Virgil.  Let 
us  pass  to  Christian  poetry.  We  have 
shown  that  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  find 
these  forms  of  thought  in  modern  than 
in  classical  poetry,  and  that  by  no  means 
l«ecause  modem  taste  is  more  vicious,  but 
because  the  very  conditions  of  life  and 
thought  are  changed.  In  the  early  A*- 


! 
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diaeval  poets,  indeed,  we  have  more  alle¬ 
gory  and  elaborate  symbolism  than  nr»eta- 
phor  and  pathetic  fallacy — our  science  and 
our  popul.ar  theology  setting  thein.selves 
alike  in  opposition  to  our  poetic  insight 
and  aspirations — so  that  our  poets,  striv¬ 
ing  to  link  the  two  spheres  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  together,  do  it  in  a  confused,  halting 
manner,  like  children  stealing  a  forbidden 
pleasure  when  the  eye  of  the  governing 
intellect  is  for  a  moment  turned  away. 
But  the  colossal  poem  of  Dante  forms, 
we  may  say,  one  grand  sustained  meta¬ 
phor.  And  realistic  Chaucer  too,  has  he 
not  written  “The  House  of  Fame,”  “'I'he 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,”  “The  Homaunt  of 
the  Rose  ?  ”  But  Petrarch  is  full  of 
metaphor  and  pathetic  fallacy  proper,  as, 
had  we  space,  we  might  prove.  Coming 
on  to  Shakesjieare,  in  him  these  tendencies 
of  thought  and  feeling  already  assume 
their  modem  expression.  Confining  our¬ 
selves  to  his  sonnets  and  poems,  we  open 
them  almost  at  random;  and  in  “The 
Ha|>e  of  Lucrece”  we  find  “a  voice 
dammed  up  with  woe ;  ”  “  sorrow  ebbs, 
being  blown  with  wind  of  words ;  ” 
and  the  line  which  we  regard  as  one  of 
the  intensest  in  poetry,  “  Stone  him  with 
hardened  he-arts,  harder  than  stones,” 
which,  moreover,  will  remind  the  intelli¬ 
gent  of  a  very  modern  and  very  meta¬ 
phorical  great  poet,  Shelley.  In  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  hare-hunt  in  “Venus  and 
Adonis  ” — as  incisive,  as  clear-cut  in  its 
workmanship  as  any  gem  intaglio — the 
phrase  occurs,  “  Each  envious  briar.”  In 
the  sonnets  we  have  “  The  earth  doth 
weej)  the  sun  being  set.”  Endless  in¬ 
stances  might  be  quoted  from  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Fletcher,  Drayton,  Drummond,  and 
the  lesser  Elizabethan  writers.  But  in 
some  of  these,  legitimate  outgrowth  of 
metaphor  degenerates  into  jtarasitic  con¬ 
ceit,  as  it  did  too  otten  in  our  own  so- 
called  “spasmodic”  poets:  and  yet  in 
neither  ca.se  did  our  literature  touch  the 
base  and  frigid  affectations  of  such  writers 
as  are  lashed  in  the  “  Dunciad  ”  of  Pope. 
It  seems,  however,  as  if  our  criticism  had 
of  late  too  much  confounded  legitimate 
and  genuine  metaphor,  illustrative  of  the 
poet's  main  design,  with  mere  discon¬ 
nected  conceits  of  a  nimble  ingenious 
fancy.  But  we  have  only  to  compare  two 
poems,  alike  sensuous  and  rich  in  imagery, 
to  feel  the  difference,  namely,  the  “  Venus 
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and  Adonis”  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
“  Hero  and  Leander  ”  of  Marlowe. 

Koden  Noel. 


PAUL  GUSTAVE  DORfe. 

In  the  present  number  of  The  Eclectic 
Magazine  we  send  to  our  readers  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  artist,  Gustave 
Ilore.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Stra.s- 
bourg  about  the  year  1833.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  years  he  left  his  native  city  and 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  in 
comic  illustration  for  a  comic  news|)aper. 
His  striking  illustrations  for  the  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew  first  brought  him  into  public 
notoriety  as  an  artist  of  unusual  genius 
and  merit  His  fruitful  and  versatile 
imagination  creates  at  will  with  wonder¬ 
ful  rapidity  all  sorts  of  beautiful  draw¬ 
ings  to  which  he  plies  his  pencil.  His 
drawings  already  amount  to  more  than 
forty  thousand.  His  fame  has  excited 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
iress  of  France,  who  graciously  granted 
lim  an  audience.  He  has  made  himself 
the  most  popular  artist  in  modem  France. 
In  this  respect  and  in  others  he  may  well 
deserve  to  be  called  the  ThOrwaldsen  of 
art  drawings,  as  Thorwaldsen  was  of 
statuary  creations,  whose  vast  collections 
of  works  fill  immense  ^lleries  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  for  the  admiration  of  all  visitors 
and  travellers.  Gustave  Dore  is  a  man 
of  extraordinary  genius.  His  pencil  seems 
never  to  tire  night  or  day,  while  Jie  pur¬ 
sues  his  favorite  employment  in  the 
world  of  art 

He  seems  to  be  one  of  those  men,  of 
native  and  original  genius,  who  now  and 
then  suddenly  start  up,  meteor  -  like,  to 
attract  the  gaze  of  the  world.  The  crea¬ 
tions  of  his  exhaustless  fancy  have  illus¬ 


trated  many  works  of  widely  varied  char¬ 
acter,  fiich  as  Don  Quixote  and  the  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew,  Baron  Munchausen,  Rabelais, 
Balzac  in  one  extreme,  and  in  the  other 
the  numerous  scenes  in  Bible  hbtory  and 
Dante’s  Inferno,  with  such  consummate 
skill  and  genius,  that  able  critics  cannot 
easily  decide  in  what  themes  or  subjects 
lies  the  palm  of  highest  merit.  His 
studio  in  Paris  is  described  to  be  an 
extended  museum  of  costumes  and  per¬ 
sonal  ornaments  and  weapons,  ever  worn 
by  men  of  renown,  as  suggestive  of  all 
forms  which  his  fertile  imagination  may 
call  into  artistic  existence.  His  mother 
keeps  house  for  him  in  Paris,  where 
she  presides  as  the  only  lady  present 
at  the  weekly  gatherings  of  his  friends. 
Dore  himself  seems  to  be  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  quite  unwilling  that  his  mind 
and  time  would  be  taken  up  with  the 
beautiful  forms  of  the  better  half  of 
creation. 

Some  years  since  he  was  employed  to 
furnish  illustrations  in  Bible  history,  in 
which  he  showed  extraordinary  talent, 
and  was  eminently  successful.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  his  illustrations  of  the 
Bible  should  have  induced  so  many  per¬ 
sons  to  read  the  Word  of  God  for  the 
sake  of  understanding  the  force  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  illustrations,  who,  but  for  these, 
might  have  never  become  Bible  readers 
at  all.  “  God  Creating  Light,”  “  The 
Creation  of  Eve,”  “  The  Expulsion  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden,”  “  The  Sacrifice  of 
Abel  and  Cain,”  are  among  the  displays 
of  his  bold  creative  genius  in  illustrating 
Bible  history. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Dore  may  suffice  to 
give  the  reader  some  impression  of  his 
character  as  an  artist  of  still  rising  and 
advancing  fame.  It  will  add  interest 
to  the  portrait  at  the  head  of  this  number. 
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A  FATAL  STEP. 

Fm  not  the  sort  of  man,  you  know, 
Who  sentimentalizes  often ; 

But  this,  believe  me,  was  a  blow 
Demanding  change  of  air  to  soften. 
The  girl  was  lovely  as  a  grace ; 

Uer  dress  the  sweetest  ever  put  on. 
I  set  my  heart  upon  her  face — 

Uer  dress  I  only  sot  my  foot  on. 


It  teas  a  silly  step  to  take ; 

And  half  the  room  was  in  a  titter 
(A  fact  which  merely  serves  to  make 
Remorse  additionally  bitter). 

Those  trains  are  utterly  absurd  ; 

1  wonder  why  the  women  wear  them. 
They  seem  designed,  upon  my  word. 

For  folks  to  tread  upon  and  tear  them. 

She  turned,  and  gave  me  such  a  glance ; 
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She  smiled ;  but  oh !  in  tiich  a  mnn^r. 

Farewell,  said  I,  my  only  chance 
Of  Coote  or  Godfrey,  Strauss  or  Lanncr. 

I  tliink  I  blushed — I  know  I  bowed 
And  raised  my  erring  patent-leather ; 

Laid  half  the  blame  upon  the  crowd, 

And  half  ujKtn  the  sultry  weather. 

I  stayed  an  hour  ;  I  talked  a  bit 
With  Guards  and  people  from  tlie  City. 

Myhcarers,  when  I  made  a  hit, 

Were  kind  enough  to  think  me  witty. 

They  little  knew,  good  easy  men. 

The  pangs  that  lay  beneath  my  laughter — 

Pangs  that  were  only  stifled  then 
To  sting  the  more  for  over  after. 

The  season’s  nearly  at  an  end 

(There’s  joy,  at  least,  in  that  reflection  I) 

A  continental  tour  may  tend 
To  dull  tlie  edge  of  recollection. 

I  might,  perchance,  in  other  climes 
Forget  my  sense  of  self-abhorrence ; 

Should  peace  feturn  with  better  times 
And  clear  again  the  way  to  Florence. 

U.  S.  L 

— London  Socifty. 


CRADLE  SONG. 

SL*Kr,  my  childie,  sleep, 

r  the  hush  of  evening  deep  1 
Gone  the  la.st  long  lingering  beam 
From  where  the  tender  speMwells  dream 
With  closid  eyes  by  the  woodland  stream. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep : 

Fresh  news  of  twilight  creep 
'Through  folded  blooms  of  eglantine, 
Stellaria,  harebell,  and  woodbine ; 

All  open  the  large  white  bugles  shine. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep: 

Now  dewy  planets  creep 
Through  skies  of  fading  purple-rose ; 

Yon  elm  sleek-foliaged  overflows 

With  those  love-songs  the  blackbird  knows. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep: 

The  drowsy  birdies  keep 
More  silence — rare  the  cuckoo’s  note. 

The  dove’s  low  plaint  hath  ceased  to  float. 
Sweet  breeses  nutter  in  and  out 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep: 

The  skimming  moth  may  sip 
Our  bower’s  honeysuckle  bloom. 

That  lavish  breathes  a  rare  perfume: 

I  hear  the  velvet  hornet  boom. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep : 

The  sliepherd  counts  his  sheep ; 

I  hear  the  cattle  browse  and  chew, 

Afield  the  click  of  ball  that  flew 
Bat-driven,  and  the  boys’  halloo. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep: 

Where  meadow  grass  is  deep. 

Nor  yet  lies  heaped  the  fragrant  bay, 

The  crake  is  calling,  or  away 
■^Tiere  the  corn  mellows  every  day. 


Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep : 

Yon  primrose  skies  must  keep 
Some  chime  of  faint  and  faiiry  bells. 

Whose  ebb  and  flow  of  tidal  swells 
Or  close  or  open  aerial  cells. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep: 

The  summer  breath  can  steep 
All  sights  and  sounds  in  halloivod  rest; 
Beneath,  far  setting  toward  the  W eat. 

Rich  seas  of  pasture  swoon  to  mist. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep : 

Rare  does  the  swallow  sweep 
Now  lilied  pools  for  dragon-flies 
Nor  orange  mouths  that  gape  supplies 
While  the  dam  greets  with  twittering  cries. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep ; 

Still  soft  the  marten’s  cheep 
Below  the  eaves  from  rustic  nest 
With  moss  and  bents  and  feathers  prest. 

Lined  wann  for  many  a  downy  breast. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep  I  ' 

Four  callow  fledglings  peep 
No  more,  but  nestle  to  the  wing 
Whose  darkness  ne’er  to  theoi  can  bring 
Doubt  of  the  parents’  sheltering. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep ; 

Our  earth-born  clouds  must  weep 
Their  rain  upon  thy  stainless  brow; 

I  only  pray  my  child  may  know 

Iler  l''at!ier’s  wing  those  shadows  throw  ; 

Then  ever  rest  and  sleep ! 

Rodex  Noel. 

— ifacmillan'*  Mayaxine. 


FALSE! 

I. 

“  False  I  ”  she  thought,  with  a  weary  gaso 
Over  gla<lea  alive  with  the  timorous  deer. 
With  hills  remote  in  a  violet  haze, 

•  And  the  gleam  of  a  winding  mere. 

In  each  sweet  soft  eye  a  large  bright  tear 
Rose  to  the  brim,  but  never  fell. 

“  I  have  lived  and  loved, "  she  thought,  "  one  year. 
It  b  over.  All  is  well. 

II. 

“Ay,  it  is  well.  For  false  the  lips 
'That  were  honey -eweet,  and  seemed  so  true ; 
False  the  touch  of  those  finger-tips 

Thattlirilled  my  whole  blood  through ; 
False  the  eyes  of  marvellous  blue 

Which  ruled  my  heart  as  the  moon  the  sea: 
Yet  I  thought  as  J  knew  myself  I  knew 
’The  man  who  was  king  of  me. 

III. 

“  Can  the  falcon  coo  like  an  amorous  dove, 

Then  tear  the  heart  from  tlie  answering  breast  T 
This  man  had  a  scorn  that  could  look  like  love ; 

He  hated,  yet  caressed. 

With  the  skill  of  a  fiend,  for  a  cruel  jest. 

He  tamed  my  spirit,  he  soothed  my  fear. 

Till  I  longed  in  his  loving  arras  to  rest  ,  .  .  . 
Then  threw  me  away  with  a  sneer.’’ 

Mortimbe  Coluxs. 

— Tempi*  Bar. 
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TO  A  WHITE  POMERANIAN  DOG. 

Lazt,  furry,  warm,  and  brii^ht, 

Peeping  from  a  fringe  of  white 
Blinking — Bleeping,  day  and  night — 

Y ou  happy  Spitz  ! 

Never  rousing  from  her  languor. 

E'en  should  Burke  himself  harangue  her ; 
She  has  no  dash  or  elan — hang  her  ! 

•  Nor  lively  wits  1 

She  eats,  and  drinks,  and  eats  again. 

Is  never  out  in  wind  or  rain — 

Takes  many  a  Journey  in  the  train. 

That  lucky  Spitz  1 

The  Guard  for  other  dogs  has  knocks — 

For  her  ne’er  opens  gloomy  box, . 

But  courteously  the  door  unlocks, 

And  there  she  sits  I 

With  little  beauty,  still  she  charms: 

She  knows  no  sorrows,  no  alarms. 

But  dozes  in  her  Lad^-’s  arms, 

A  nodding  Spits ! 

And  yet  she’s  small  and  piquant  feet — 

Ben  Allen’s  sisU'r  had  ns  “  neat :  ” 

She  looks  so  saucy,  I  could  beat 
Her  into  fits  I 

Quite  ravishing,  when  bright  and  clean. 

Her  ears  seemed  lined  with  crinoline; 

She  rules  the  house  a  drowsy  queen. 

That  saucy  Spitz ! 

She  is  no  lively  hearty  “  brick,” 

She  has  not  learnt  a  single  trick. 

Nor  deigns  her  Lady’s  liand  to  lick 
As  she  knits. 

Accepts  complacent  many  a  hug, 

“  Snoozing  ”  all  day  upon  the  rug. 

Cares  only  to  be  fat  and  snug — 

That  selfish  Spitz. 

At  dinner — ah  !  that  pleasant  Bal>el ! 

She  snaps  and  snarls  beneath  the  table. 
Would  bite  your  foot — if  she  were  able — 
Into  bits  I 

The  moral  now,  ’tis  well  to  know — 

Should  you  not  love  this  creature — go ! 

Her  doting  mistress  is  your  foe  I 
Ah  !  odious  S[titz  I 
— DMin  Univereity  Mayazine. 


THE  EPERGNE. 

Hiat  I  there  was  heat  in  Ravenna 
On  the  last  of  the  days  of  July ; 

The  streets  were  as  streets  in  a  mrnace. 
As  blinding  to  brain  and  to  eye  ; 

The  light,  how  it  rain’d  from  the  zenith  I 
To  brave  it  was  simply  to  die, 

Tlie  gables  and  porches  fantastic 
Their  shadows  capriciously  cast. 

And,  creeping  along  by  the  houses, 

A  priest  or  two  silently  pass’d — 

Nothing  more,  till  the  noon  had  departed 
And  sunset  and  shade  came  at  last. 


Then  to  steal  down  the  street  to  a  garden, 
All  black  with  the  sycamore's  gloom. 
Encircling  a  mansion  of  granite 
As  solemn  and  square  as  a  tomb— 

With  windows  not  wider  than  loopholes 
And  portals  befitting  a  tomb. 

I  could  not  resist  it — that  garden. 

So  black  in  its  sycamore  night. 

So  gloomy  and  cool  and  inviting. 

With  branches  excluding  the  light. 

With  broad  waving  sycamore  branches 
Deliciously  cool  to  the  sight. 

And  there  at  a  window,  a  curtain 
Of  silken  embroidery  swung. 

With  stripings  of  amber  and  purple. 

And  bullion  that  heavily  hung — 

And  to  one  of  the  sycamore  branches 
A  corner,  by  accident,  clung. 

By  accident  only  a  corner 
The  branch  of  the  sycamore  raised. 

And  what,  if  a  moment  beneath  it 
I  linger’d  and  furtively  gazed  ? 

Enough  that,  entranced  and  bewildered, 

I  hopelessly  linger’d  and  gazed. 

Ah  I  never  did  man  in  Ravenna 
More  radiant  vision  behold — 

A  woman  with  hair  like  a  fountain. 
Sun-lighted  and  gleaming  with  gold ; 
With  features  deliciously  pensive. 

And  form  of  the  Italian  mould. 

She  heard  not,  she  saw  not  my  coming. 

On  the  task  of  the  moment  intent— 

On  a  golden  epergne  she  was  heaping 
Rich  fruits  all  confusedly  blent ; 

And  alike  to  the  gold  and  the  fruitage 
The  charm  of  her  beauty  she  lent. 

The  grapes  she  was  poising  reflected 
The  light  of  her  purple-black  eyes. 

And  the  flame  of  the  cheeks  of  the  peaches 
Had  part  in  her  cheek’s  burning  dyes — 
But,  red  to  the  heart,  the  i>omegranate. 
With  lips  unsuccessfully  vies. 

A  moment,  and  only  a  moment, 

I  linger’d  to  gaze  at  the  room ; 

But,  far  from  the  blazing  Ravenna, 

And  far  from  the  syeamore’s  gloom. 

My  heart  with  its  treasures  has  hoarded 
That  scene  in  the  house  like  a  tomb. 

And  out  of  the  scene  of  the  moment 
A  picture  it  slowly  has  made 
Of  the  face  and  the  fruit  it  bent  over, 

A  picture  that  never  will  fade — 

“  The  Epergne  ”  is  the  name  that  I  give  it. 
This  picture  that  never  can  fade. 

— London  Society.  W.  S. 


TRUE  CHIVALRY. 

[Lv  the  cholera  wards  of  the  London  Hospital, 
in  a  scene  of  suffering  and  death  sufficient  to 
try  the  stoutest  heart,  a  lady -volunteer  nurse  has 
passed  her  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  epi- 
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demic,  moving  from  bed  to  bed  in  ceaseless 
effort  to  comfort  and  relieve.  So  very  youthful 
and  so  very  fair  is  this  devoted  girl,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  control  a  feeling  of  pain  at  her  pres¬ 
ence  under  such  circumstances.  But  she  ofifered 
her  help  at  a  time  when,  from  the  sudden  inroad 
of  cases,  such  assistance  was  urgently  required, 
and  nobly  has  she  followed  her  self-sought  duty. 
Wherever  the  need  is  greatest,  and  the  work 
hardest,  there  she  is  to  be  seen  toiling  until  her 
limbs  almost  refuse  to  sustain  her.  And  the 
effect  of  the  fair  young  creature’s  presence  has 
been  that  the  nurses  have  been  encouraged  by 
her  never-failing  energy  and  cheeriness,  so  that 
dread  of  the  disease  has  been  lost  in  efforts  to 
combat  it.  This  is  an  instance  of  devotion  which 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  praise — it  need  only  be 
recorded. — Lancet.  ] 

Listev,  where  o’er  startled  Europe, 

Roll  the  dreadful  peals  of  war: 

Echoes  from  opposed  armies. 

As  of  thunder  heard  afar  I 

Hark,  how  each  disputes  the  glory ; 

How  both  sides  the  victory  claim ; 

How  the  lying  wires  alternate 
Flash  for  each  a  transient  fame  1 

Let  them  vaunt  their  fatal  conquests ; 

Let  them  boast  their  thousand  slain ; 

Let  them  count  the  widows,  or{>hans. 
Made  for  vile  Ambition’s  gain  ! 

Shall  no  other  deeds  be  blazoned. 

Than  fell  war’s  triumphant  wrong  ? 

Shall  the  hero-deetls  around  us 
Not  be  shrined  in  grateful  song? 

Nut  amid  the  din  of  battle. 

Proudest  victories  are  won  : 

Feats  of  daring  not  less  glorious 
Art*  by  fragile  Woman  done. 

’Mid  the  haunts  of  human  suffering. 

Many  a  noble  fight  is  fought : 

Where  unhyinned  by  blare  of  trumpet. 
Deeds  of  Chivalry  are  wrought. 

Lo,  where  Clmlera’s  fainting  victims 
Writhe  within  the  Spital  walls; 

Where  by  foulest  terrors  girded,  v 
Death  the  stoutest  heart  appals  ! 

Fearless,  undismayed  in  spirit, 

’Midst  the  horrors  rampant  there. 

Moves  with  noiseless  step  a  maiden. 

Gentle,  young,  and  passing  fair. 

Like  a  ray  of  heavenly  mere}'. 

Tender,  steadfast,  meek,  and  calm. 

She  around  each  couch  of  anguish 
Sheds  sweet  Pity’s  priceless  balm. 

Beaming  in  a  halo  round  her. 
Sympathy’s  divinest  grace 

Lends  to  all  a  new-born  courage. 

Lights  with  love  that  loathsome  place. 

Brave,  serene,  her  self-devotion. 

Eager  in  the  fearful  strife. 

Steals  from  livid  death  its  terrors. 
Soothes  the  ]>arting  pangs  of  life. 

Ever  where  the  need  is  sorest. 

Tend  the  maiden’s  efforts  still ; 

Frail  of  form,  fatigue  still  conquering 
With  the  might  of  dauntless  wilL 
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Easy  is  the  soldier’s  daring, 

W  hile  the  hostile  thunders  roar. 

And  the  fateful  balls,  thick-volleyed. 

Like  a  hissing  hailstorm  pour. 

’Mid  the  crash  and  cloud  of  battle. 

Death  but  seems  a  common  foe. 

Whom  with  level  chance  we  close  with. 
When  we  render  blow  for  blow. 

But  a  grander  thing  I  count  it — 

Higher  courage  far,  I  ween* — 

Thus  unarmed  to  beard  the  tyrant. 

In  his  ghastliest  aspect  seen. 

Blazon,  then,  a  deed  so  noble. 

Rather  than  triumphant  wrong ; 

To  Tnie  Chivalry,  all  honor ! 

Shrine  we  it  in  grateful  song  I 

—  Chamber*'*  Journal. 
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Sn.^DOWS  OF  TUB  PAST, 
nr  viscoixT  sraATroao  pk  EBDcuKrz. 

U.xDKK  this  title,  a  volume  of  very  instructive 
poems,  beautifully  pr'uited  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
of  London,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press. 
Its  noble  author.  Lord  Stratford  de  Reacliffe, 
has  justly  earned  the  appellation  of  “  England’s 
great  Ambassador,  ”  by  a  long  and  very  useful  life 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country,  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  Entering  u]>on  an  Ambas¬ 
sador’s  life  fifty-eight  years  ago,  he  has  repre¬ 
sented  England  in  all  the  leading  courts  of  the 
world,  and  was  Minister  at  Washington  in  1820. 
when  John  Quincy  Adams  was  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  present  at  the  memorable  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna  in  1816  by  ortler  of  the  English 
Government,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  the  only 
survivor  of  that  august  assembly.  He  is  still 
an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  although  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  He 
has  been  the  honoretl  compeer  of  many  eminent 
statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
'  have  long  since  left  the  world,  while  his  I^ord- 
i  ship  still  lingers  at  this  advanced  age,  to  give  to 
the  world  of  letters  an  instructive  volume  of 
!  eighty  poems,  of  varieil  character,  selected  from 
I  the  ample  stores  of  his  gifted  pen,  which  have 
I  been  accumulating  as  tlie  fruits  of  his  poetic 
genius  along  his  extended  diplomatic  life.  His 
Lordship  has  kindly  sent  us  a  copy,  accompanied 
I  with  a  note  ez]>ressive  of  tlie  interest  he  feels  in 
j  the  affairs  of  our  country.  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  is  especially  worthy  of  honor  from 
I  Americans,  not  only  from  his  warm  advocacy 
i  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  in  general,  but 
:  for  his  long  and  very  efficient  protection  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  as  well  os  by  his  great  influence  with  the 
Turkish  Government,  in  procuring  tlie  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty  for  the  subjects  of  the  Sul- 
'  tan,  on  changing  their  religion.  A  fine  portrait 
;  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  adorned  The  Eolec- 
I  TIC  for  June,  1865. 

We  learn  in  the  preface  that  the  poems  com¬ 
prising  the  volume  were  written  at  various  in- 
1  tervals  during  a  long  course  of  serious  and  some- 
.  times  very  responsible  occupations  in  the  public 
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service,  and  often  afforded  a  pleasant  relief  from 
official  drudgery,  and  that  from  boyhood  he  was 
sensibly  alive  to  the  fascinations  of  poetry.  We 
quote  a  few  specimens  of  his  Lordship's  style  and 
language : 

Great  canee !  whence  first  our  being  came ; 

Creator,  Saviour,  Juilee  of  ali ! 

Tlirougii  endless  ages  stil  tlie  same 
Kteriuil  King !  on  thee  we  call.” 

“  While  here  we  liresthe,  ten  thousand  forms 
Of  grace  and  radiance  charm  our  ej  es  ; 

But  heaven’s  fair  vault  Is  swept  by  storms, 

And  nature  fades,  and  beauty  dies.” 

*'  For  one  brief  burning  hour  of  youth. 

In  life,  in  iove,  in  joy  we  trust ; 

Another,  teiis  the  o’erwhelming  truth. 

That  all  we  dote  on  is  but  dust.” 

The  “  Liiulen  Tree,”  a  beautiful  poem  of  thir¬ 
teen  stanzas,  was  written  to  record  an  incident 
which  hapitenctd  near  Vicuna.  A  numerous  party 
of  both  sexes  met  on  a  tine  day  in  autumn  to 
dine  in  the  open  air.  At  parting  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  again  at  the  same  spot  in  some  dis¬ 
tant  year.  There  were  twenty  guests,  and  the 
twentieth  anniversary  was  chosen.  Isabella, 
Countess  of  Waldstein,  sketched  the  tree  under 
which  they  hail  dined,  and  gave  to  each  of  her 
friends  a  card,  bearing  that  syiiibol  and  the  date 
of  the  future  meeting.  Von  Hammer,  the  histo¬ 
rian,  accepted  his  card  with  a  delicate  censure  on 
the  rashness  of  his  fair  voung  friend.  The  full 
score  of  years  had  nearly  elapsed  in  forgetful¬ 
ness,  when  suddenly  his  eye  fell  upon  the  treas¬ 
ured  card.  He  hastened  to  keep  his  engagement, 
and  searched  the  well-known  spot,  only  to  find 
hiiu.self  alone,  lie  was  the  only  survivor  of  the 
party.  “  Even  the  tree  had  disappeared.”  In 
a  similar  manner,  the  noble  author  has  translated 
numerous  facts  and  historical  incidents  into  po¬ 
etic  language. 

THE  FALL  OF  MOREAU  (1815.) 

“  In  the  tempest  of  war,  at  It  swept  o’er  the  plain. 

Where  Dresilen  lay  trembling  ’mid  heaps  of  the  slain, 

A  moment’s  dread  (lause,  and  the  death-shot  was  hear<l  : 

*  Who  falls!  ’  cried  Naimleon ;  •  .Moreau  I  ’  was  the  word,” 
etc. 

Tlie  author’s  muse  delights  in  m.^jestie  themes. 
Thus  his  a|M)3truphe  to  the  Al]>8  : 

”  Alps  I  Mountain  giants !  ye  whose  foreheads  hear  ; 
Accumulated  snows,  the  hoard  of  time, 

Reaching  to  nature’s  birth — oil  as  ye  rise, 

Tho’  dimly,  on  my  thought.  In  dream  or  vision, 

Challenging  wonder  as  your  right — all  hail  I 


Primeval  barriers  I  clime  from  clime  ye  part, 

And  races  bound  and  language ;  ,  .  , 

VpUfled  far  beyond  the  struggling  clouds, 

That  strain  and  balHe  the  nnsate<l  eye. 

What  frozen  tracks  expand  I— an  Arctic  sea 
Fretted  witli  hideous  billows,  motionless. 

Ridge  Interlaced  with  ridge,  and  gulfs  lietween. 

Unfathom’d  gulfs,  where  shivering  horror  broods. 

There  seated  high  ’midst  tfaunder-rilted  crags. 

Whose  peaks  shoot  deep  Into  the  starry  night, 

Oar  monarch-dome,  in  ioneliness  sublime. 

Pantheon-like,  the  void  of  ether  filU  I 

. -1 

Come  gaxe  with  me  on  yon  itupendous  throne 
Of  nature,  rough  with  antique  characters. 

Whose  silent  mystery  speaks  with  more  than  voice.  .  . 
Imprinted  in  eternal  asrfulnets.” 

The  poem  is  comprised  in  sixty-four  lines. 

“  The  Mountain  Nymph  ”  is  beautiful  in  jioetic 
imagery,  beginning  thus : 


“  A  mountain  nymph  who  loved  to  tumble 
In  spite  of  shock  or  knock, 

Who  oft,  when  storms  were  heard  to  rumble. 

Too  brave  to  hide,  too  light  to  atumble. 

Would  gayly  skip  ftom  rock  to  rock,  .  ,  . 

And  just  for  sport,  the  risk  not  weighing, 

Leapt  from  her  native  spring. 

And  frisking,  plunging,  shrinking,  straying, 

Her  charms  half  veiling,  half  displaying, 

Right  downward  led  the  Highland  fling. 

Her  form  of  blended  air  ana  water, 

Klastie,  pure,  and  flree, 

Might  well  have  puszled  one  who  caught  her. 

To  guest  what  sire  for  such  a  daughter 
Had  paid  the  registration  fee.” 

This  poem  is  comprised  in  thirteen  stanzas  of 
five  lines  each,  in  which  Itis  Lordsliip’s  muse 
seems  to  leap  and  dance  with  the  nymph  herself 
among  the  mountain  glens. 

“  Fortunes  of  Genius,”  in  three  parts,  fills 
thirty-seven  pajfes  of  the  volume.  They  are  rich 
in  historic  allusions  to  men  of  renown ;  heroes, 
sages,  statesmen,  whose  genius  and  talents  have 
dazzled  and  excited  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
His  Lordshij/s  muse,  after  roaming  over  many 
fields  of  l>eautiful  thought  and  diction,  thus  closes 
Part  Second. 

“  What  age,  what  land  was  ever  West  like  oun 

With  rare  Inventions  and  unbounded  jiowerst 

W  hat  once  were  trams  are  lengthened  into  rails ; 

fiteam  and  the  screw  usur]>  the  place  of  sails  ; 

Unaided  hands  no  longer  thresh  our  crops ; 

Gas,  more  than  noon,  illumes  our  world  of  shops ; 

Horsed,  on  the  lightning  rushes  soul  to  soul. 

And  wires  have  life,  where  oceans  o’er  them  roll ; 

By  such  proud  arts  are  linked  the  varied  climes ; 

In  these  we  bail  the  spirit  of  the  tiuiea. 

The  de8criptK)n8  of  the  ruin8  of  Rome  “  works 
of  grondeur  and  of  crime,  where  giant  tomba  and 
toinb-like  mnnsiona  dot  the  plain,”  are  graphic 
and  in.structive. 

“  A  Battle  at  Sea  ”  ia  a  poem  of  twenty  stanzas 
of  four  linoa  each.  The  aentiinenta  and  deacrip- 
tiuna  would  atir  the  brave  heart  of  Admiral  Far- 
ragut. 

“  The  Spirit  of  tho  Age,”  a  poem  in  eightecu 
cantos,  covering  some  thirty  pages,  in  a  variety  of 
nica.surea,  completes  the  volume.  Ilia  Lordship’s 
iiiii.se  is  hero  also  fully  adequate  to  the  theme. 
Ilia  poetic  descriptiona  are  exceediugly^apirited : 

FROM  CAKTO  V. 

“  Sow,  Commerce,  now 
The  bUlows  plough. 

What  golden  harvests  crown  the  brine  I 
I.oose  every  sail 
To  the  ocean  gale ; 

A  realm  of  boundless  wealth  Is  thine.” 

FROM  CASTO  VII. 

”  Hn«t«,  and  set  the  type  in  lines : 

How  the  speaking  metal  shines  T 
Brighter  still  shall  be  the  gleam 
t*bol  from  a  burning  ream. 

When  the  bard’s  enraptured  thought, 

When  the  law  by  sages  taught. 

Through  the  world  from  |>ole  to  pole, 

Shall  the  waves  of  kuowledge  roU. 

FROM  CANTO  IX. 

“  By  night  and  by  day, 

We  rattle  away, 

Scarce  time  for  a  dram  or  a  chop. 

Not  a  horse  or  a  toll ; 

Wo  ride  on  sea-coal — 

And  the  wonder  is  where  we  shall  stop.” 

FROM  CANTO  XT. 

”  O’er  the  trackless  world  of  waters. 

O’er  the  wastes  of  snow  and  sand. 

Words  of  love  from  wives  and  daughters. 

Words  from  those  In  high  conuuaud, 
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Leap  unieen,  like  thoufrht  In  dream*, 

And  at  ODoe  Join  both  extremes.” 

These  quotations  may  serve  as  illastrations  of 
the  thought  and  dictioo  of  this  rich  volume  of 
poems. 

A  Yankfe  tn  Canada,  irtfA  AnH  Slapery  and  Re¬ 
form  Paper».  By  Hexat  1).  Thoreau.  Boston : 
Ticknof  A  Fields.  1866.  Thoreau  was  a  keen 
observer  of  men  and  things,  and  pos.sessed  de¬ 
scriptive  powers  of  no  moan  order.  Ilia  notes 
and  observations  on  Canada  are  highly  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  most  of  the  volume  is  made  up 
of  miscellaneous  papers  on  “  Anti-Slavery  and 
Reform.”  Those  on  John  Bniwn  and  Thomas 
Carlyle  are  the  most  important.  Some  of  his 
views  on  civil  and  social  question^  were  singular 
enough.  His  a.sceticism  tinged  his  mind  and 
made  him  morbid  on  many  subjects. 

T%e  Poem*  of  Thoma*  Kibble  Hervey.  Edited 
by  Mrs,  T.  K.  Hbrvet.  With  a  Memoir.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Ticknor  A  Fields.  We  are  glad  to  s«*e 
Hervey  in  “  blue  and  gold."  He  deserves  such 
fellowship.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  taste  and 
broad  culture.  No  poet  of  the  day  is  more  sim¬ 
ple  and  natural  than  he.  Some  of  the  shorUT 
poems  in  this  collection  are  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful.  “  The  Devil’s  Progress  ”  is  a  long  poem, 
and  is  full  of  wit  and  humor.  The  cultivated 
jwblic  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  Arith  the  vol¬ 
ume. 

Poem*.  By  Elizabeth  Akers.  (Florence  Per¬ 
cy.)  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1806.  Several 
of  the  poems  in  this  volume  are  equal  to  almost 
anything  that  our  jxiets  have  produced.  Others 
of  them  are  quite  inferior,  and  hardly  worthy  of 
a  place  in  tlie  “  blue  and  gold"  series.  We  give 
a  single  poem,  which  is  alive  with  tlie  spirit  of 
genuine  jKietry : 

LOVED  TOO  LATE. 

Fla  off  In  the  dim  and  desolate  Past — 

That  shoreless  and  sorrowful  sea 
Where  wrecks  are  driven  by  wave  and  blast. 

Shattered,  sunken,  and  lost,  at  last. 

Lies  the  heart  that  was  broken  for  me — 

Poor  heart! 

liong  ago  broken  for  me  I 

My  love*  were  Glory  and  Pride  and  Art — 

Ah,  dangerous  rivals  three  I 
Sweet  lips  might  guiver  and  warm  tears  start : 

Sbuuid  an  artist  pause  for  a  woman's  heart — 

Even  that  which  was  broken  for  me  ! 

Poor  heart ! 

Too  rare  to  be  broken  for  me ! 

Oh,  she  was  more  miid  than  the  summer  wind, 

More  fiiir  than  the  liiies  be ; 

More  true  than  the  star  with  twilight  twinned 
Was  the  spirit  against  whose  iove  I  sinned — 

The  heart  that  was  broken  for  me — 

Poor  heart  I 
Cruelly  broken  for  me  I 

I  told  her  an  artist  should  wed  his  art — 

That  only  his  love  should  be ; 

No  other  should  lure  me  from  mine  apart, 

I  said ;  and  my  cold  words  chilled  her  heart. 

The  heart  that  was  breaking  for  me — 

Poor  heart  I 

Hopelessly  breaking  for  me ! 

I  spoke  of  the  beautllbl  years  to  come. 

In  the  lands  beyond  the  sea — 

Those  year*  which  most  be  so  wearisome 
To  her ;  but  her  patient  lip*  were  dumb : 

In  silence  it  broke  for  me  I 


Poor  heart  1 

Broke,  yet  complained  not  for  roe  I 

I  pressed  her  hand,  and  rebuked  her  tear* 

Lightly  and  carelessly ; 

I  said  my  triumphs  should  reach  her  ears. 

And  left  her  alone  with  dismal  year* 

And  the  heart  that  was  brewing  for  me — 

Poor  heart  I 

Silently  breaking  for  me  I . 

My  days  were  a  dream  of  summer-time 
My  life  was  a  victory ; 

Fame  wove  bright  garland*  to  crown  my  prime. 

And  I  half  forgot,  in  that  radiant  clime. 

The  heart  that  was  breaking  fur  me — 

Poor  heart  I 

PatlenUy  breaking  for  me  I 

But  my  whole  life  seemed,  as  the  swift  years  rolled. 
Mure  hollow  and  vain  to  be : 

Fame’s  bosom,  at  l>e*t,  I*  hard  and  cold — 

Oh,  I  would  hare  given  all  praise  and  gold 

For  the  heart  that  was  broken  for  me — 

Poor  heart ! 

Tlianklessly  broken  for  me  ! 

Sick  vrith  longing,  hope,  and  dread, 

I  hurried  across  tlie  sea  ; 

She  had  wasted  as  though  with  grief,  they  said — 

Poor  child,  poor  child  ! — and  was  long  since  dead : 

Ah  I  dead  fur  the  love  of  me — 

Poor  heart ! 

Broken,  and  vainly,  for  me  ! 

Weighed  down  by  a  woe  too  heavy  to  hold. 

She  died  unmurmuringly ; 

And  I,  remorseful  and  unconsoled, 

I  dream  of  the  wasted  days  of  old. 

And  the  heart  that  was  broken  for  me  — 

Poor  heart  I 

Broken  so  vainly  for  me  I 

And  my  soul  cries  out  in  Its  bitter  pain 
For  the  bliss  that  cannot  be — 

For  the  love  that  never  ran  come  again. 

Fur  the  sweet  young  life  that  was  lived  in  vain. 

And  the  heart  that  was  broken  for  me — 

Poor  heart  I 

Broken  and  buried  fur  me  ! 

Treature*  from  the  Pro*e  Writiny*  of  John 
Milton.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1866.  Few 
men  did  better  service  in  the  cause  of  civil  and 
n'llglous  liberty  in  the  past,  than  the  author  of 
Paradi*e  Lo*t.  Living  in  the  most  eventful 
jH-riod  of  English  history,  and  inspired  by  the 
loAiest  love  of  liberty'  and  hatred  of  oppre8.sioii, 
be  wielded  a  [len  of  singular  force,  and  contribut¬ 
ed  not  a  little  to  the  right  decision  of  the  great 
questions  which  agitated  his  times.  This  selec¬ 
tion  from  his  prose  writings  is  opportune.  Uis 
stirring  thoughts  and  unan.swerable  logic  may  do 
good  service  in  our  own  country  and  times,  in  the 
great  conflict  of  opinion  which  unhappily  exists. 

Helen  Ford.  By  Horatio  Alorr,  Jr.  Boston: 
Loriniv.  1 866.  This  is  a  pleasant  but  not  re- 
markanle  tale.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  city  of 
New-York.  which  will  incite  many  a  Gothamite 
to  read  the  book. 

Character  and  Characterietic  Men.  By  Edwtn 
P.  Whipple.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1866. 
This  collection  of  essays  was  originally  prepared 
for  popular  lectures,  and  delivered  at  various 
places.  Some  half  dozen  of  them  have  also  been 
published  in  Harper'*  Monthly.  The3’  are  char- 
acU’rized  bj’  great  vigor  of  thought  and  puritj’ 
of  diction. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  By  Charles  Rkadr.  With 
Illustrations.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields.  The 
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jiublishera  of  the  Atlantic  yfonthlji,  in  wliich  this 
Kiiglish  story  first  nppeareil  siniultaneouslv  with 
its  imbliontioii  in  an  English  monthly,  The  Ar- 
pwtf,  have  j)roinj>tIy  >jivcii  a  comiilete  edition  of 
it  to  the  public  in  pnju-r  cover.  The  story  has 
l>een  so  widel}'  read  and  noticed  by  the  press  in 
its  Si'rial  form,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
say  but  a  word  more.  The  completion  of  the 
story,  in  our  jui4tnient,  lightens  up  a  little  the 
dark  feature  of  it  which  has  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  just  criticism  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Aniericati  press,  and  to  which  the  author  has 
seen  fit  to  reply  in  a  letter  containing  more  bad 
temper  than  argument  We  still  think  the  story 
deserving  of  severe  censure,  and  one  which  no 
pure-minded  person  can  read  with  sutir^ftietioii ; 
and  still  no  worse  in  its  moral,  or  rather  im¬ 
moral  element,  than  are  nearly  all  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  novels  of  the  season.  \V’e  do  not  recollect 
a  season  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  which  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  novels  jiroduced  are 
objectionable,  and  highly  objectionable,  on  social 
and  ethical  grounds,  and  therefore  pernicious  in 
tendency. 


ART. 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  VoUmann't  book*  could 
not  be  more  o])portune  than  at  a  time  when  Hol¬ 
bein’s  best  works  were  before  thej)ublicatifouth 
Kensington,  although  the  writer  has  reserved  for 
a  future  second  j>art  of  tlie  subject  his  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  painter’s  “  English  j)eriod.’’  Of  all 
the  foreign  artists  who  have  settled  among  us, 
we  entertain,  next  to  our  warm  feeling  for  Van¬ 
dyke,  the  greatest  alfection  for  Holbein.  The 
former,  in  the  distinctions  which  he  asserts  be¬ 
tween  courtiers  and  gentlemen,  has  left  us  the 
humaniora  of  our  nature  set  forth  in  interpreta¬ 
tions  which,  in  the  delicacy  of  certain  points, 
have  never  yet  been  equalled.  To  the  latter,  on 
his  arrival  in  this  country,  was  at  once  opened 
a  veritable  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  It  was  here 
that  he  first  enjoyed  relief  from  the  carts  which 
had  iippressefl  Ids  j’outh.  We  learn  his  poverty, 
and  the  small  encouragement  his  art  met  with 
at  Basle,  from  the  letter  to  Petrus  ^Egidius  in 
Antwerp, of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  when  on 
his  way  to  England  to  “  8crn[>e  together  a  few 
angels.”  The  jiarticular  passage  is,  “  Hicfrigent 
artes  jietit  Angliam  lit  corriMlat  aliquot  angela- 
tos,”  etc.  This  letter  is  dutet|  the  ’ii9th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1626,  and  maybe  accepted  as  determining 
nearly  the  time  of  Holbein’s  arrival  in  England. 
His  reputation  had,  however,  preceded  him, 
borne  hither  especially  by  the  portrait  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  which,  painted  in  1625,  became  the  jiroperty 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  thus  acknowledged  it; 
“  Thy  iiaintcr,  dearest  Erasmus,  is  a  wonderful 
artist,  but  I  am  doubtful  of  his  finding  England 
ns  fruitful  as  he  expects.  I  will,  however,  do  all 
1  can  that  he  may  not  find  it  altogether  sterile.” 
And  well  did  he  fulfil  his  promise,  for  in  addition 
to  the  large  jiicture  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his 
family,  he  painted  other  portraits  of  his  patron. 
If  it  were  at  all  important  here  to  consider  par- 


•  Rolbeln  und  telM  Zeit.  Von  Dr.  Alfred  Voltmikx. 
PublUhed  by  VerUg  von  K.  A.  Seeinsu,  Leipilg  ;  Trubner 
k  Ca,  London. 


ticniarly  the  amount  of  snccess  Holbein  met  with 
in  this  country,  the  will  discovered  in  1862,  and 
attributed  to  him,  would  assist  us  to  conclusions, 
provided  alwaj's  the  attribution  can  be  verified 
by  satisfactory  proof.  According  to  this  docu¬ 
ment,  Holbein  (lied  in  1&-18,  whereas  it  has  been 
generally  received  that  his  death  took  place  in 
1664.  If  the  former  date  be  established  as  tliat 
of  the  demise  of  this  famous  painter,  such  a  solu¬ 
tion  raises  a  question  of  very  great  iinjtortauce  to 
the  history  of  Art  in  England.  To  whom,  it  is 
at  once  asked,  is  due  the  merit  of  having  {minted 
those  fine  works  known  to  have  been  executed 
between  the  years  1643  and  1564?  It  should 
be  observed  that  in  certain  of  the  pictures  which 
must  be  dated  within  the  interval,  there  is  a 
capricious  variety  of  manner  difficult  of  reconcil¬ 
iation  with  the  princijiles  whereon  the  portraits 
of  Henry  VIII.  were  pahitei^  Holbein’s  color, 
to  the  few  pretenders  who  mocked  tha  art  in 
England,  was  a  surprise;  insomuch  that  after 
his  advent  the  pale  and  cold  manner  of  the  imme¬ 
diately  antecedent  period  soon  disajipeared.  Still 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  improved  greatly 
after  he  settled  in  England,  and  however  beauti¬ 
ful  may  be  some  of  his  earliest  works  in  this 
country,  certain  of  the  later  productions  are  yet 
more  caj^tivatiug.  If  he  died  in  1643,  he  could 
not  have  paintcil  Edward  VI.  after  the  latter  was 
six  years  of  age ;  to  whom  then  are  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  those  subsequent  (lortraits  of  Edward  to 
which  the  name  of  Holbein  now  attaches,  but 
which  were  painted  after  the  death  of  Holbein,  if 
the  di.-^covered  document  prove  to  be  his  will, 
and  determine  his  death  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  year  above  mentioned?  If  only  one  of  the 
pictures  supposed  to  have  been  produced  after 
1543  can  be  traced  to  the  hand  of  this  painter, 
this  does  not  jirove  the  will  absolutely  worthless, 
but  it  shows  that  the  will  does  not  fix  the  date  of 
the  painter’s  death  unless  it  bear  a  subsequent 
record  of  that  event.  The  magnificent  series 
now  exhibited  demonstrates  the  advancement 
th.at  Holbein  made  in  this  country.  To  what 
impulses  soever  a  painter  may  yield,  there  is 
between  everything  that  comes  from  his  hand 
both  a  mechanical  and  a  sentimental  relation  that- 
clearly  indicate  the  source  of  “  inspiration.”  Now 
certain  of  these  works  dissent  both  mechanically 
and  sentimentally  from  others.  About  one  or 
two  of  the  portraits  of  Edward  VI;  there  is  a 
strong  Venetian  savor,  and  a  head  of  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn  reminds  us  even  of  Greuxe;  indeed, 
the  face  haite*  like  a  re-painting.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  points  which  the  discovery  of  the  will 
forces  on  our  notice,  and  the  incident  must  add  a 
chapter,  nay,  a  book,  to  the  earlier  lottery  of 
Art  in  England. 

Holbein  was  a  descendant  of  painters  in  the 
third  generation.  The  family  may  be  classified 
as  of  the  school  of  Augsburg,  the  Pompeii  of  the 
German  KenaiuaHce.  To  the  grandfather,  who 
was  a  hard,  dry,  ecelesiastical  [lainter,  succeeded 
the  father  of  our  artist,  whose  talent  and  ambi¬ 
tion  bore  him  far  beyond  the  mediocrity  of  his 
parent  and  master.  He  in  his  turn  was  distanced 
liy  his  son — him  in  whom  we  are  so  much  inter¬ 
ested.  Even  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  the 
last  distingnished  himsedf  so  signally  that  his 
friends  already  predicted  for  him  a  brilliant 
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career.  He  renounced  in  early  life  the  haxy  repeats  lu8  dictum ;  but  Dr.  Voltmann  is  of  opin- 
disoipline  of  hi.s  ma.«ter8,  transcended  their  best  ion  that  he  must  liave  risiled  perhspa  Milan, 
efforts,  and  having  at  length  emancipated  him-  and  ho  has  probability  on  his  side.  It  must,  he 
self,  in  respect  of  his  Art,  entirely  from  the  in-  saj-s,  have  l>een  in  the  year  1619 — that  in  which 
fluence  of  his  father,  proclaimed  and  maintained  Leonardo  da  Vinci  died  in  France.  Those  to 
the  substantive  representation  of  vitality,  and  a  whom  Holbein  is  known  onlj’  by  his  personal 
moreg:enerous  and  natural  conception  of  imper-  likenesses,  class  him  only  as  a  portrait  painter, 
sonatiun  ;  and  this  gradually  exploded  the  hith-  The  reasons  are  sufficiently  obvious  why  he  was 
erto  uniform  traditions  of  the  lower  German  not  employed  in  religious  painting  in  England ; 
school  of  painting.  but  to  l»e  convinced  that  he  was  unusuall}'  gifted 

Considering  the  influence  assigned  to  Holbein  for  this  department  of  Art,  it  is  only  necessary 
ns  a  painter,  and  the  rank  of  those  whom  his  to  know  a  little  of  what  he  left  at  Augsburg  and 
art  was  deemed  worthy  to  commemorate,  it  is  Basle. 

astonishing  that  at  this  time  there  should  arise  Dr.  Voltmann’s  life  of  Holbein  is  a  fair  en- 
any  question  as  to  the  precise  time  of  his  death,  sample  of  what  such  a  biography  should  be : 
Young  as  he  was  when  he  quitted  Biusle  for  and  from  the  profitable  manner  in  which  he  has 
England,  he  left  behind  him  an  imj>res8ion  on  conducted  his  researches,  we  look  forward  to 
the  art  of  his  country  which  extended  in  time  to  the  forthcoming  of  the  second  j>art  with  an 
every  school  in  Germany;  thus  it  is  not  less  interest  much  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  paint- 
surprising  that  the  year  of  his  birth  also  should  er’s  having  passed  so  many  yeaia  of  his  life  in 
be  determined  only  by  accident.  Card  van  England.— A  r<  Journal. 

Mander  settles  the  date  as  1498.  The  passage  _ 

is  curious  as  exemplary  of  the  usually  loose  style 

of  the  writer,  who  says  that  Holbein  “  in  den  SCIENCE, 

jare  1498,  te  Basel  in  het  barre  Zwitr.erland 

geboren  ward,  ofschoon  veelen  nM*enen,  dat  by  ■  Tlu  JluHtfin  Intemalional  contains  a  communi- 
te  Anmbonrg  in  Zwaben  allererst  het  licht  xag."  '  cation  from  Father  Secchi,  detailing  the  olaserva- 
Thus  Van  Mander  pronounces  erroneouslv  both  tions  made  by  Father  Capjvlletti  at  La  Conwp- 
ns  to  the  time  and  place  of  Holbein’s .birtfi;  and  .  tlon,  on  the  total  eclipse  o'  \pril  16th  of  the  pres- 
he  was  followed  by  Sandrart,  but  with  the  re-  ent  year.  Following  the  -sample  wt  by  Mr.  Do 
serve  of  the  indefinite  preposition  “  about ; "  he  •  I.A  line  in  the  famous  Spanish  ccli|>se.  Father 
says  “about  1498;”  and  one  j'ear  after  the  ap-  .  Capjx'lletli  si-t  himself  the  task  of  photographing 
Ijcamnceof  Sandrart’s  book.  Charles  Patin  settles  ^  the  red  protuberances.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  date  as  1496,  but  without  giving  his  author-  .  a  mist  rendered  tlu'se  attempts  unsuccessful;  but 
ity.  Patin,  however,  was  right,  as  far  as  credit  the  eye  observations  were  of  the  greatest  interest, 
may  be  given  to  a  picture  in  the  Atigsburg  (lal  'The  first  ap|K*arance  observed  after  the  coui- 
lery,  dated  1612,  and  bearing  an  inscription  to  ■  mencement  of  the  tot.olity  was  that  of  an  immense 
the  effect  that  it  was  painted  when  the  artist  j  fiery  mountain,  of  a  rose  color,  in  shape  like  a 
was  seventeen  years  of  age.  As  Holbein  quitted  ‘  horn.  This  prominence  was  observable  for  2 
his  native  city  so  early  in  life,  it  may  be  supposed  I  min.  22  sec.  Almost  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  the  place  is  not  niimericallr  so  rich  in  evi-  j  this  there  was  a  smaller  one,  similar  in  U>rin,  but 
dences  of  his  precocity’  as  miglit  be  expected;  |  clearer  in  color.  .The  form»T  was  estimated  at  2 
there  is,  however,  in  his  great  work,  “  The  His-  i  min.  40  sec.  and  the  latter  2  min.  in  height, 
tory  of  St.  Catherine,"  a  depth  of  thought,  matn-  1  After  38  seconds  there  appeared  a  series  of  rose- 
rityofjudgment,  and  a  command  of  niean.s,  which  '  colori'd  flames,  as  if  the  sun  were  on  fire,  and 
many  men  of  high  reputation  have  acquired  only  !  which  fired  in  succession  like  a  train  of  jxiwder. 
after  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime  of  study.^  '  The  light  of  these  was  very  vivid. 

The  precise  time  of  Holbein's  removal  to  Qsslc  A  rainbow  in  form  of  a  crescent,  some  30  deg. 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  summer  from  the  sun,  its  extremities  resting  on  a  tangent 
of  1616.  Sandrart  says  that  the  whole  family  ^  to  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun,  was  also  observed. 
miOTated  to  that  city  at  the  same  time,  but  his  When  the  sun  was  obscured,  three  faculte  of 
autnorityis  not  satis/actory.  The  works  by  Ilol-  light  were  obst-rved  in  a  direction  normal  to  the 
bein  existing  in  Basle  are  “Tlie  Passion"  (eight  |  edge  of  the  muon.  One  of  them  was  so  bright, 
compartments),  a  “  Dead  Christ,*  “  Lais  Corin-  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  upon  it 
thiaca,"  and  “  Venus  and  Cupid ; "  jKirtraits  of  ^  in  the  telescope. 

the  Burgomaster  Meyer  and  his  wife,  of  Erasmus,  I  We  now  know,  thanks  to  Mr.  De  I>a  Rue’s 
Froben,.  etc. ;  besides  sketches  and  studies.  If !  photographs,  and  the  investigations  of  the  As- 
Holbein  was  never  in  Italy,  it  is  clear  that  what-  '  trouomer  Royal,  that  the  wonls  “  apparent  diam- 
ever  he  might  have  seen  of  Italian  art  impressed  i  eter  of  the  moon”  mean  very  much  more  than 
him  more  deeply  than  that  of  his  own  country,  j  is  ordinarily  a.s8igned  to  them.  Time  out  of 
It  is  not  common  to  find  in  the  works  of  the  early  j  mind,  the  “  new  moon,"  which  carries  the  “  old 
German  schools  anything  that  is  not  intrinsically  |  moon"  in  its  arms,  has  been  looked  upon  a.s  a 
German ;  but  from  the  rule  there  is  a  departure  larger  fellow,  but  it  did  not  strike  us  that  this 
in  certain  of  the  productions  of  tliis  master,  effect  of  irradiation  would  bo  perpetuated  in  our 
which  bespeaks  for  him  an  acquaintance  with  i  telescoi>es.  This,  however,  is  the  case,  as  has 
Italian  Art.  This  is  conspicuous  in  certain  of  been  recently  proved  by  iiicasuriug  the  <2aril- moon 
those  which,  at  8o«th  Kensington,  bear  his  — a  feat  of  observation  rendered  possible,  we  may 
name;  by  some  we  are  even  reminded  of  Raffa-  remind  the  reader,  in  solar  eclipses  and  occulta- 
elle’s  “  Spasalirio."  Van  Mander  says  positively  tions  of  stars  at  the  dark  limb, 
that  Holbein  never  visited  Italy,  and  Sandrart  The  Astronomer  Royal’s  result  is,  that  the 
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moon’s  nn(;:ular  diameter  hitherto  received  is  too 
large  by  2' ;  Mr.  I)e  La  Rue’s  that  it  is  too  lar^e 
by  2’16'.  This  quantity  must  be  looked  upon  m 
its  entirety  as  a  telescope  fault,  or  we  must  at¬ 
tribute  part  of  it  to  the  effect  of  the  lunar  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  Astronomer  Royal  remarks  that  if 
the  whole  be  attributed  to  such  a  cause,  it  would 
imply  a  hori  rental  refraction  of  1',  or  about  one- 
two-thousandth  of  the  earth’s.  This  would  indi¬ 
cate  an  atmosphere  discoverable  in  no  other  way. 
But  Luna  may  console  herself ;  she  is  to  have  a  i 
beautiful  map.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lunar 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  it  was  de¬ 
creed  to  prepare  at  once  a  skeleton  map  one  hun¬ 
dred  inenes  in  diameter,  from  Mr.  Do  La  Rue’s 
photographs,  reduced  to  a  state  of  mean  vibra¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  map  is  to  be  served  out  in  rones  of 
1®  wide  to  all  who  will  promise  to  help  forward 
the  complete  work. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Do  La  Rue’s  photographs 
reminds  us  that  Mr.  Ik*  La  Rue  now  generously 
confesses  himself  beaten  by  5Ir.  Rutherford  in 
the  matter  of  lunar  photography,  a  night  of  sur¬ 
passing  definition  having  enabled  the  American 
physicist  to  secure  a  faultless  negative. — Popular 
tSrtfnce  Btrifie. 

The  Zooloffieal  Potition  of  the  Podo. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  on  the  9th  of 
.lanuary  last.  Professor  Owen  read  a  paper  on  the 
osteology  of  the  Dodo,  the  great  extinct  bird  of 
the  Mauritius.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
this  bird  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sifin  fr«»m  time  to  time  as  to  its  true  affinities. 
When  Professor  Owen  was  Curator  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  Musimm,  he  classed  the 
Dodo  along  with  the  Rajitorial  birds.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  led  to  the  pro<luetion  of  the  huge  vol¬ 
ume  of  Messrs.  Strickland  and  Melville,  in  which 
it  was  very  ably  demonstratcHl  that  the  bird  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Volumlxe  or  pigeon  gn)up.  It  is 
higiily  creditable  therefore  to  Mr.  Owen  that  up¬ 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  sj)ceimens  of  the 
dodo’s  bones  which  have  lately  come  under  his 
observation,  he  has  consented  to  the  view  long 
ago  expressed  by  Dr.  Melville.  The  materials 
uiKin  which  Professor  Owen’s  paper  was  based 
consisted  of  about  one  hundred  different  bones 
l)elonging  to  various  parts  of  the  skeleton,  which 
had  been  recently  aiscovered  by  Mr.  George 
Chirk,  of  Mah6berg,  Mauritius,  in  an  alluvial  tle- 
]>osit  in  that  island.  After  an  exhaustive  exami- 
netion  of  these  remains,  which  embraced  nearly 
every  part  of  the  skeleton.  Professor  Owen  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  previous  authorities  had 
been  correct  in  referring  the  dodo  to  the  Colum¬ 
bine  order,  the  variations  presented,  though  con¬ 
siderable,  being  mainly  such  as  might  be  refenible 
to  the  adaptation  of  the  dodo  to  a  terrestrial  life, 
and  different  food  and  habits. — Popular  Scienee 
HevieiB. 
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Pareee  Baronet*. — Tlje  great  merchant  Jamset- 
^ee  .fejeebhoy  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling 
in  founding  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
ami  on  other  public  objects  in  Bombay.  His 
munificence  was  acknowledged  by  the  grant  of 
an  English  baronetcy,  in  which  he  has  been  sue 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Cursetjee  Jejeebhoy. 


There  is  no  other  instance  of  a  similar  honor  be¬ 
ing  conferred  on  a  native  of  India,  though  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  and  the  new  Star  of  India 
have  been  granted  to  some  of  the  princes  and 
nobles.  The  Parsec  baronet  ewed  his  title  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  liberality,  not  to  birth,  diplomacy,  or 
military  prowess,  and  he  marked  the  distinction 
by  choosing  those  words  for  his  motto  when  her 
Majest}',  in  accordance  with  European  require¬ 
ments,  granted  the  new  knight  his  “  coat  of  arms.” 
The  value  of  these  distinctions  in  the  native  esti¬ 
mation  may  be  judged  of  from  a  description  of 
these  armorial  bearii^s  given  from  a  Parsee  pen 
in  the  Rev.  Canon  Trevor’s  Nativet  of  India: 
“Sir  Jam.setjee  Jejeebhoy’s  ‘coat  of  arms’  con¬ 
sists  of  a  handsome  shield,  in  the  form  of  the 
shield  used  by  the  Knights  of  8t.  John  at  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Malta,  beautifully  blazoned  by  scrolls  of 
gold.  At  the  lower  j)art  of  the  shield  is  a  land¬ 
scape  scene  in  India,  intended  to  represent  a  part 
of  the  island  of  Bombay,  with  the  islands  of 
Salsette  and  Elephants  in  the  distance.  The  sun 
is  seen  rising  from  behind  Salsette  to  denote  in¬ 
dustry,  and  is  diffusing  its  light  and  heat,  dis¬ 
playing  liberality.  The  upper  part  of  the  shield 
has  a  white  g^una  to  denote  integrity  and  purity, 
on  which  are  placed  two  bees  representing  indus¬ 
try  and  perseverance.  The  shield  is  sunnounted 
by  a  crest  consisting  of  a  beautiful  peacock,  de¬ 
noting  wealth,  grandeur,  and  magnificence ;  and 
in  its  mouth  is  placed  an  ear  of  paddv,  denoting 
beneficence.  Below  the  shield  is  a  white  pennant 
foldeil,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  words  ‘  Industry 
and  Liberality,’  which  is  l^ir  Jamsetjee’s  motto.'” 
Tliis  inflated  description  shows  that  humility  is 
not  highest  among  the  Parsee  virtue.s.  Ilsp'pily 
their  character  for  honesty  stands  higher ;  though 
the  mercantile  standard  is  not  exactly  that  of  the 
Gos|)eI,  and  the  Parsees  are  too  keen  in  trade  to 
escape  all  reproach. 

Indian  Burial. — As  an  appropriate  illustration 
of  the  remains  found  in  Celtic  tombs,  of  which 
there  Ls  an  account  in  our  June  ]>art,  we  give  the 
following  extract  from  a  missionary  newspajier: 
“  A  daughter  of  Speittcd  Tail,  one  of  the  chiefs 
among  the  Sioux,  died  recently  at  their  rendez¬ 
vous  on  Powder  river,  some  260  miles  from  Fort 
Laramie,  Dacotah  Territory.  She  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  always 
had  been  friendly  ♦owards  the  wdiites,  and,  being 
often  at  the  garnson  w  ith  her  bund,  she  became 
warmly  attached  to  them.  After  the  difficulties 
between  her  iieople  and  the  Government  com¬ 
menced,  and  she  had  been  obliged  to  isolate  her¬ 
self  with  her  pi*ople  from  her  former  friends,  she 
began  to  decline  in  health,  and  gradually  pined 
away  until  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  She  de¬ 
clared  she  could  never  enjoy  life  if  she  was  to  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her  white 
friends — many  of  whom  hod  known  her  from 
infancy — and  remained  a  prey  to  melancholy 
until  she  died.  As  her  jicople,  numbering  several 
thousands,  were  soon  to  start  on  a  journey  to  the 
Fort,  to  hold  a  council  with  Colonel  Maynadier, 
commanding  this  sub-district,  in  reference  to  a 
treaty  of  peace,  she  requested  that  hen  body 
might  be  taken  to  the  garrison  and  be  depwited 
in  Its  final  resting  place  near  the  Fort.  This  was 
done  according!}’.  Colonel  Maynadier,  with  his 
staff,  rode  out  to  meet  the  chief,  who  is  a  noble 
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specimen  of  sn  Indian  warrior,  and  the  funeral 
took  place  at  sunset.  ‘  Colonel  Maynadier,’  says 
thexnaplain,  *  informed  the  chief  that  I  would 
perform  the  burial  service  in  accordance  with  the 
ClirUtian  usage,' 4  he  desired  it  After  a  few 
moments  he  assented.  According  to  tlieir  cus¬ 
tom,  four  TKMits  about  twelve  feet  long  were  in¬ 
serted  in  the  ground,  on  the  top  of  which  a  scaf¬ 
fold  was  laid,  on  which  the  coffin  was  to  be 
placed.  Four  Indian  women  laid  her  in,  covering 
her  with  a  buffalo  robe,  and  depoeiting  her  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  with  all  the  treasures  she  possessed. 
The  Lionel  deposited  a  beautiful  pur  of  gaunt¬ 
lets  to  keep  her  hands  warm  duriugmer  journey. 
I  tlien  proceeded  with  the  burial  service,  which 
was  interpreted  faithfully;  and  the  expressive 
‘  U^h !  ’  uttered  by  the  dusky  warriors  expres8e<l 
their  approval  of  the  sentiments.  The  coffin 
closed,  and,  a  beautiful  red  blanket  covering  it,  it 
was  raised  to  the  scaffold.  The  heads  and  tails 
of  her  two  white  jMinies,  which  had  been  killed 
immediately  after  her  death,  were  nailed  to  the 
posts,  and  the  idolized  daughter  was  pn'pared, 
according  to  their  faith,  to  ride  through  those 
fair  hunting  grounds  to  which  she  liad  gone  ap¬ 
parelled  as  she  had  been  on^arth.  It  was  an 
affecting  sight.  The  committing  in  good  faith 
that  sacred  trust  to  the  keeping  of  their  late  foes, 
amid  tears  and  wailings,  shows  an  anxiety  Hiat 
peace  might  te  restored  and  preserved.”’ — The 
Leisure  Hour. 

“  Men  of  Letters.” — Tlie  Athenm.m  notices  the 
fact  that  two  popular  authors,  holding  superior 
appointments  in  the  London  post-office,  are  now 
running  novels  in  English  periodicals — Mr.  An- 
Uiony  Trollope  “  The  CHaverings  ”  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  “Black 
Sheep"  in  All  the  Year  Round. 

Tile  Queen's  Selection  of  Novds. — “We  stated 
lately  that  her  Majesty  had  kindly  announced  her 
intention  of  presenting  the  Working  Men’s  Club 
here  with  a  selection  of  books — works  of  fiction 
and  light  literature.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  give  a  list  of  them.  They  are  the  ‘  Wa- 
verley  Novels,'  ‘  Scott’s  Poetry,’  ‘  Smiles’s  Lives 
of  the  Engineers,’  ‘Cooper’s  Novels’  (26  vol¬ 
umes),  ‘  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,’  *  Hud¬ 
son’s  Twelve  Years  in  India,’  ‘Grant’s  Novels’ 
(19  volumes), ‘Pickwick’  and  ‘ Nicholas  Nicklo- 
by,’  ‘  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,! 
‘Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers,’  ‘Gleig’s  Life 
of  Wellington,’  ‘  Scott’s  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,’ 
‘  Marrj'at’s  Novels’  (13  volumes),  and  ‘  Bulwer’s 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii.’  Tlie  books  have  arrived, 
and  are  all  strongly  bound.’’ — Inverness  Courier. 

Pittsfield  Young  Jjadies'  Institute. — Having  re¬ 
cently  spent  some  days  at  Maplewood,  richly  em¬ 
bowered  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Pittsfield, 
in  the  family  of  the  accomplished  Principal, 
Rev.  Charles  V.  Spear,  and  his  excellent  lady, 
we  take  pleasure  in  commending  this  admirably 
conducted  institution  to  the  attention  and  pa¬ 
tronage  of  all  parents  and  guardians  of  young 
ladies,  who  desire  them  to  be  trained  and 
moulded  in  mental  and  moral  culture  which 
shall  fit  them  for  tlie  grave  activities  and  re- 
MKinsibilities  of  human  allotments  on  earth,  and 
the  companionship  of  heaven.  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Todd,  so  well  and  widely  known,  is  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


CIIICKERINQ’9  PIANOS. 

It  seems  superfluous  at  this  late  day  to  praise 
this  celebrab'd  instrument,  or  jioint  out  its  su- 
|>erior  qualities.  Justly  may  this  hous<‘  be 
proud  of  its  high  position  to-day  —  the  fruit 
of  more  than  forty  years’  industry,  enterprise, 
honorable  dealing,  and  superior  mechanical  skill 
and  careful  workmanship  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  instruments.  Chickering’s  Pianos,  it  is  not 
invidious  to  say,  maintain  the  fbremoet  ]>osition 
to-day,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  rival  manufac¬ 
turers  which  have  sprung  up  since  they  were 
first  introduced.  This  house  was  the  first  to 
compete  with  the  imported  instrument ;  and,  en¬ 
couraged  by  their  example,  other  manufacturers 
rapidly  sprung  up,  increasing  the  competition, 
so  that,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  the  foreign 
instruments  have  been  completely  driven  out  of 
the  market,  and  the  tide  of  ex{>ort  is  now  turned 
in  the  op|M>site  direction. 

The  supiTiority  of  the  American  Piano  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  every  European  artist  who  vi.sits 
our  shores,  and  none  of  them  dream  of  bringing 
their  concert  instruments  tcilh  them,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Chickering  Grand  meets  all  their  toants, 
and  surpasses  all  other  instruments  in  the  es¬ 
thetics  of  tone,  in  the  power  of  giving  the  most 
’  exquisite  coloring  to  every  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  tlie  composer  or  the  player.  Thalberg, 
the  greatest  piano  virtuoso,  pronounced  them 
une(]ualled  in  this  country,  and  unsurpassed  in 
Europe.  Gottschalk,  on  them,  has  achieved  his 
greatest  triumphs ;  and  Wehli  says :  “  1  play  on 
them  with  the  profoundest  satisfaction,  conscious 
that  whatever  ability  I  ma}’  iiosscss  can  be  best 
displayed  in  their  use;  and  I  believe  that  in 
every  jiarticular  these  pianos  are,  for  the  reason 
given,  superior  to  any  1  have  ever  seen  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe." 

These  pianos,  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  England, 
in  1851,  took  the  medal,  in  S|iitc  of  prejudice  and 
coiiqictition,  and  revealed  to  the  makers  there 
the  system  first  introduced  by  this  firm,  of  the 
com]>lote  iron  frame,  which  was  highly  approved 
of  and  gave  rise  to  the  expression — Pianos  made 
after  the  American  plan. 

Fully  up  to  the  times  in  every  improvement, 
tested  by  more  than  forty  years’  trial,  thor¬ 
oughly  and  substantially  manufactured,  it  is  not 
suriirising  that  this  piano  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  public.  For  sweetness  of  tone,  delicacy 
of  touch,  and  substantial  workmanship  in  all  the 
details  of  manufacture,  wo  liave  long  believed  it 
to  be  unsurpassed.  The  instrument  is  honestly 
made.  Not  only  is  Chickering’s  ninnufactorj’  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  siqicrior  in  elaborate  and  costly  mechanical 
aids  to  labor,  and  every  department  is  manncnl 
and  directed  by  American  skill,  judgment,  and 
enterjirise.  Purely  an  American  house,  and 
conducted  on  American  principles,  we  rejoice  in 
its  great  and  long-continued  proejierity.  Over 
300,000  pianos,  we  are  told,  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  by  this  house.  While  the  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  Pianos  is  the 
very  best  that  can  be  procured— every  part  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned,  no  part  slighted,  all  mads  to 
last — we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  advanced 
its  prices  only  in  proportion  to  the  actual  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  construction. 


